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April 10, 1973 



President William G. Bowen 
One Nassau flail 
Princeton University 
Princeton, NJ 08540 



Dear President Bowen: 



The Commission on the Future of the College has now 
completed its work and we are prepared to submit our final 
report. We have tried in this document, which iz the product 
of more than two years of study, to convey somethxii*. 
respect for the fundamental strengths of the undergraduate" 
program and to offer realistic suggestions about how it might 
be made even stronger. V/e have managed to achieve substantial 
consensus on nearly all issues, and unanimity on some, but 
given the range of complex issues that came within our purview. 
It IS not astonishing that each of us has some reservations 
about one or another of the Commission's recommendations. 



«r v, "^^^ responsibility for confronting the full panoply 
Of problems that we have considered now passes from us to the 
community at large and the appropriate decision-making bodies 
in the University. As the discussion progresses we will all 
know better which of the Commission's recommendations should 
be adopted, amended, or discarded. In any event, we are 
grateful for the opportunity to have served on the Commission 
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President William G. Bowcn 



April 10, 1973 



aad we are confident that in the future, even as now, the College 
vill retain, to borrow your phrase, its •'commitment to excellence, 
pure and imabashed, without qualifications or embarrassment*" 



Sincerely yours. 




Paul Bcnace^rraf 




William Daviid Carpenter 
Lawrence A. Coopers tein 
Ceoelia HodgasiDrewry 
Alan Gelperin/ ^ y 

Dldon Macknei) 
Aaron Lemonick 



Marvin Brcssler 
Chairman 



I H. Levy V 



Marsha 

Jerome E; Raymond 



Neil L. Rudenstine ^ 
William Raymotfti): 



iSchowaltcr 



Daniel Seltzer 
Dori Lynn Shorter 
Adele Smith Simmons 
Sam Bard Treiman 
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The Commission on the Future 

of the College: 
Background and Purposes 
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Background 

In the late winter of 1970, former President Robert F. Goheen estab- 
lished a Commission on the Future of the College with the general 
mandate to conduct "a major review of undergraduate education at 
Princeton" and to develop recommendations about an imposing bill of 
particulars which suggests the range of the Commission's tasks. In the 
language of the President's charge: 

These include, but are not limited to, the following: the relation of 
undergraduate experience to secondary school education and to post- 
college careers; the extent to which formal academic instruction should 
be connected to learning opportunities in the larger society; the 
appropriate duration of undergraduate programs and desirable varia- 
tions upon the current four-year pattern which might be developed; 
and such problems as the size and composition of the student body, 
student-faculty ratios, methods of instruction, and evaluation of per- 
formance. The Commission further ought to explore the constelhtion 
of forces currently pressing upon undergraduate institutions, and its 
recommendations ought to be made within realistic projections con- 
cemirg the future financing of higher education.* 

The Commission which began its deliberations in early 1971 was 
originally composed of nineteen members— ten faculty, six under- 
graduates, and three administrators, and this number has remained 
relatively constant despite the inevitable attrition resulting from gradua- 
tion, leaves of absence, and other reasons. Eight members have served 
throughout and several others have participated during most of the 
Commission's existence so that the rate of turnover had no deleterious 
effect on the continuity of the proceedings. The Commission included 
among its members successive Provosts, Deans of the College, the 
Graduate School, and Student Affairs, as well as senior and junior 
faculty, upper and underclassmen, members of minorities and women, 
and persons from all of the major academic divisions of the University. 
No member formally represented a constituency although each was able 
to contribute distinctive perspectives derived from his own experience 
and background. The Commission could thus call on a variety of intel- 
lectual styles and diverse educational philosophies, and virtually every 
shade of opinion was expressed and defended. 

The Commission neither began nor carried out its work ui an at- 
mosphere of crisis nor in response to faculty or student demand for 
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reform of the College. By all reasonable standards the education offered 
to Princeton undergraduates is extraordinarily good. Princeton has been 
consistently serious about its equal allegiance to research, graduate 
mstruction, and undergraduate teaching. It has always been common* 
place for senior professors to teach introductory courses and even 
President William G. Bowen has found time in the current academic 
year to serve as a preceptor in introductory economics. Indeed, Princeton 
has always devoted a remarkable share of its faculty resources to its 
undergraduate program — more proportionately than any other major 
institution. 

There is no other college in which every junior and senior without 
exception carries programs of individually supervised independent work, 
including a substantial senior thesis, and in which most reading courses 
include small preceptorials as an adjunct to the lecture. Moreover, there 
are few institutions where undergraduates may serve in an apprentice 
relationship to senior scholars in science laboratories or enjoy parity with 
graduates in the use of other educational facilities. They have equal 
access to the rare book rooms of the Firestone Library, the cyclotron in 
the Jadwin Laboratory, and the data-processing machines in the Com* 
puter Center. Outside the classroom the student has always been able to 
participate in a large array of campus activities in a physical setting of 
great beauty. 

The College has in recent years maintained its commitment to excel- 
lence through a balanced respect for tradition and a willingness to 
respond to needed change. During the past half decade Princeton has 
become a more diverse and interesting institution as a result of its de- 
cisions to admit women and to engage in energetic recruiting efforts 
which have substantially increased the number of minority students on 
campus. It has established Residential Colleges and Halls which have 
created greater variety in student life and has adopted such curricular 
and pedagogic innovations as new interdisciplinary programs, expanded 
opportunities for independent study, experience-based courses, flexible 
grading systems, creative arts offerings, and "unorthodox'* senior projects. 

The value that the alumni place on the Princeton experience is evident 
in the high rate of annual giving, their participation in regional and city 
alumni associations, the proportion who return for class reunions and in 
their responses to a recent survey conducted by the Commission. Eighty- 
three percent of those replying to a mail questionnaire in the classes of 
1954, 1964, and 1969 reported that if they "had it to do all over again'' 
they would decide to attend Princeton and the proportions were remark- 
ably stable across all three classes (Table 1.1 ). Nearly three-fourths of 
the class of 1972, the most recent graduating class, responded in the 
same manner (Table 1.2) and the percentage will almost certainly in- 
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crease as a combination of nostalgia and mature reflection aUers their 
perceptions of their undergraduate years.' 

President Goheetfs decision to e*,taWish the Commission on the Future 
of the CoUege was, then, not prompted by a sense of faUure but rather 
by the desire to consolidate and further extend existing strengths. 
Princeton is justifiably proud of its present and past achievements but it 
is aware of the distmction between pride and complacency, and is deter- 
mined not to permit the merely good to become the enemy of the best. 
During the latter part of the 1960's Prmceton, like many universities, was 
diverted from systematic consideration of its educational policies by 
campus unrest and the consequent preoccupation with governance. 
Crises and intimations of crises prevented a fuU-scale assessment of our 
current program precisely at a time when the structures and processes of 
American higher education were called into question by an increasing 
number of critics. As President Goheen indicated: 

A number of considerations combine to make this an appropriate 
and desirable time for a major re-examination of undergraduate educa- 
tion. During recent years much has been done at Princeton to render 
our formal curriculum more flexible and more responsive to the inter- 
ests of mdividual students and also to make it more sensitive to the 
social needs of our time. Concurrently, student life outside the class- 
room has become more diverse, and a new kind of residential Univer- 
sity community is emerging. These recent changes on our own campus, 
and the more general, prevailing concern about the purposes and goals 
of American education, create the urgent need for a reappraisal of the 
entire undergraduate program in order that we may better anticipate 
and control Ae future.' 

In accepting the President's charge the Commission on the Future of 
the CoUege has tried to find answers for a series of broad interconnected 
questions: What educational goals do we most cherish? What other 
educational goals are we willing to sacrifice in order to achieve them? 
What price are we prepared to pay in scarce resources— money, time, 
and energy— to achieve our aims? What sectors of the University shall 
bear these necessary costs of attaining our purposes? What shaU be the 
requence of successive approximations toward ideal goals? 

In addressing such questions we were obliged (1) to identify critical 
issues which required decisions, (2) to gather data to assist rational 
choice, (3) to calculate tiie range of benefits and costs of alternative 
courses of action, and (4) to draft a series of recommendations for im- 
proving the undergraduate program. 

The major sources of data on which the Commission relied mcluded 
(1) the pertinent literature on higher education; (2) consultation with 
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all constituencies of the University, including faculty, students, alumni, 
the administration, and the Board of Trustees; (3) existing studies per- 
formed by various offices in the University; (4) evidence generated by 
the Commission; and (5) travel to other colleges and also secondary 
schools. Although we make no claim that our mvestigations were ex- 
haustive, and indeed recommendations for additional study are induded 
as part of this document, we made every effort to approach each problem 
with as much thoroughness and judiciousness as we could muster. 

The Commission has tried to develop its recommendations at the 
appropriate level of generality with the consciousness of their inter- 
relatedness and in full awareness of economic and other constraints. At 
the beginning of this enterprise the Commission had hoped to produce 
detailed proposals about virtually every aspect of the known cosmos. 
Hubris ultimately yielded to the reality principle and we were obliged to 
confine ourselves to a more limited but still formidable range of topics 
including admissions, student life, advising, size of the College, the struc- 
ture of academic time, curriculum, pedagogy, evaluation of students and 
faculty, and continuing education. Each of these problems is extraor- 
dinarily complex and it soon became evident that we could not treat 
them individually at the same level of specificity as might an appropriate 
University committee which over the years had developed specialized 
expertise in a particular area. The Commission, therefore, made no 
effort to develop detailed blueprints for every sector but rather chose to 
view the College more generally as a total system whose constituent 
elements can be understood only in relation to one another. We have 
sought, nevertheless, to indicate promising directions and to develop 
proposals which can become the basis for legislation and administrative 
action. Indeed, in many areas, particularly those relating to the size and 
sex composition of the student body, the academic calendar, distribution 
requirements, and the evaluation system, some of the Commission's 
recommendations, can be considered for action in the form in which they 
are presented. 

In developing the proposals of this report we have been aware of the 
constraints imposed by limited resources. The recognition of scarcity is 
the ultimate check on the extravagance of dreams. Economic pressures 
at Princeton, as elsewhere, are both severe and difficult to overcome. 
The combination of (1) more students and programs; (2) higher costs, 
caused by inflation and the inability of a labor-intensive enterprise to 
achieve significant increases in "productivity"; and (3) reduced income 
from governmental and foundation sources has produced a new austerity. 
It is especially important, then, that not only should every educational 
benefit be balanced against its educational advantages (e.g. the orderly 
content of a lecture versus the loss of spontaneity) but that it must also be 
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measured against its economic costs. Every dollar spent on X reduces 
the funds available for Y and thus no educational recommendation which 
ignores financial considerations is wholly relevant or responsible. 

The Commission, then, has resisted the temptation to create educa- 
tional Utopias i.nd it has refused to be distracted from considering con- 
crete issues by diversionary appeals to ♦'tradition" or "innovation." 
History did not begin with us nor will it cease at our injunction. The 
present undergraduate program is the product of democratic procedures 
and organic processes and we were not disposed to shed the past for the 
sake of whatever educational novelties are temporarily in vogue. At the 
same time, we have no Panglossian illusions and we believe that reasoned, 
deliberate, and controlled change that is preceded by discussion by the 
entire University community is an indispensable condition for the 
maintenance of institutional vigor. 

All of our proposals have been specifically addressed to improving 
the quality of education at a particular university with distinctive 
characteristics and properties. In this respect we have followed the 
precedent established by the Committee on the Education of Women 
chaired by Professor Gardner Patterson and the special Committee on 
the Structure of the University chaired by Professor Stanley Kelley. Each 
of these earlier reports dealt with a concrete problem facing Princeton 
but smce other campuses confronted similar issues these documents 
proved to be of more than parochial interest. 

Nevertheless, we have no desire to nominate Princeton as a suitable 
"model" for other colleges and universities. By 1980 an esthnated 75% 
of young Americans eligible to attend will be enrolled in some type of 
post-secondary education. This heterogeneous population will be marked 
by diverse social characteristics, capacities, and aspirations. Good 
education can take many forms and the nation will require institutions 
which are as varied as the needs of its population. In this complex 
division of academic labor Princeton can best contribute by mamtaining 
its dedication to excellence and by striving constantly to improve its 
program within the context of its central commitment to quality educa- 
tion and the liberal arts. 

The Ends and Means of a Princeton Education 
A fund-raising pamphlet first issued in 1752 by the CoUege of New 
Jersey, later Princeton University, begins witii an affirmation that was 
even then common lore: "Nothing has a more direct Tendency to 
advance the Happiness and Glory of a Community, than the foundmg 
of public Schools and Seminaries of Learning, for the Education of 
Youth, and adorning their minds with useful Knowledge and Virtue." 
The evidence for this assertion presumably rested on "Daily Observa- 
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tion" that "evinces, that in Proportion as Learning makes its Progress 
in a Country, it softens the natural Roughness, eradicates the Prejudices^ 
and transforms the Genius and Disposition of its Inhabitants. New Jersey, 
and the adjacent Provinces, already feel the happy Effects of this useful 
Institution."' 

Viewed from the perspective of our current perplexities, this en- 
comium to higher education is at once familiar in content and remote 
in mood. The antique charm of eighteenth-century prose only partly 
conceals the resemblance between past and present claims. The academy 
is still regularly congratulated as the author of an astonishing number 
of our sacred and secular works. At the same time, there is a suggestion 
of attractive innocence in colonial wisdom, a certain sense of confidence 
and serenity, that is forever lost to the modem sensibility. The convul- 
sions of our time and circumstance have rendered the received wisdom 
moot, and cast doubt both on the auns of education and the means 
through which desired goals should be sought. 

To be sure, the image of a solid past as contrasted with current histor- 
ical discontinuity is part myth. In the waning years of the nineteenth 
century, Woodrow Wilson deplored a growing intellectual agnosticism 
and yearned "for the old drill, the old memory of time gone by, the old 
schooling in precedent and tradition, the old keeping of faith with the 
past. . , More recently, after World War II, the Harvard Report on 
General Education concluded that "a supreme need of American educa- 
tion is for a unifying purpose and idea."' Nevertheless, the prominence 
of universities in the public consciousness and the intemperance of the 
national debate suggest a level of anxiety about collegiate education that 
is qualitatively different from the perplexities that confronted previous 
generations. 

We have suffered no absence of counsel on the aims of education but 
much of this voluminous writing has been ill-tempered and too imprecise 
to serve as a guide for educational policy. The literature of educational 
reform has yielded rather more polemics than monographs and some of 
the most widely publicized prescriptions for change have been insuffi- 
ciently attentive to constraints imposed by nature, social organization, or 
human limitations. It is fitting that we pursue ideals even if they are 
beyond our reach, but they should, in principle, be attainable through 
purposive action. 

The first task, then, is to specify the major ends and means of a 
Princeton education and to reserve for the body of the report a more 
detailed elaboration of both. Any such effort should be responsive to the 
need for educational change but it may be at odds with much that passes 
for avant garde thought. Various critics of American colleges have sug- 
gested that they should be converted into instruments for direct social 
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refonn, transformed into Utopias for continuing experimentation on the 
conditions of the good lifc^ or changed into supermarkets where educa- 
tional policy is determined exclusively by consumer preferences. The 
implied intent of such proposals is not so much to give new direction to 
the university but to abandon it as hopeless. There is no profit in inquir- 
ing about the purposes of a liberal education unless we are confident 
about the worth of college as an institution and the superiority of some 
types of education over others. The American college cannot survive 
in the face of a pervasive skepticism or indiscriminate relativism. 

"A university anywhere,"* writes Clark Kerr, "can aim no higlher than 
to be as British as possible for the sake of the undergraduates, as German 
as possible for the sake of the graduates and the research personnel, as 
American as possible for the sake of the public at large — and as con- 
fused as possible for the sake of the preservation of the whole uneasy 
balance.**^ The valuable insight that a university must serve more than 
one master has too often been debased because it has seemed to rest on 
philosophical ambiguity and political compromise. The willingness to be 
all things to all men may be the outgrowth of an educational theory but 
more commonly it signifies a failure to achieve a consensus on goals or 
serves as a means of pacifying disputing factions in the campus com^ 
munity. There can be no question that within generous limits faculty 
and students should be free, according to their indi\ddual inclinations, 
capacities, and aspirations, to choose their own paths to teaching and 
learning. But freedom is not the same as default and educational policy 
consists precisely of mobilizing scarce resources on behalf of a limited 
number of experiences which might plausibly be defended as yielding in- 
structive knowledge about nature and human nature. 

It is welt to remember that collegiate education is subject to inherent 
constraints which reduce its impact including innate restrictions on 
human malleability, the intrinsically narrow boundaries of formal educa** 
tion as compared to the total socialization process, and events beyond 
graduation which dilute and modify the effects of the college years. For 
these reasons colleges can exercise only restricted sovereignty over the 
lives of students and they have no warrant to define undergraduate study 
as if ft were coextensive with all of life. No single university can aspire 
to ofifer alt legitimate forms of schooling much less total education in 
the most inclusive sense. 

The Commission on the Future of the College throughout all its delib- 
erations and in eil it" discussions about countless technical matters never 
lost sight of a number of principles which unify the diverse elements of 
undergraduate clMjation at Princeton. The propositions which appear 
below and are elaborated in the sections which immediately follow are 
stated at various levels of generality and refer to means as well as ends 
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but each, in its own fashion, seems to us to have important consequences 
for educational policy. 

1. Higher education should serve both social and individual purposes; 
it should simultaneously equip a student to realize his full human poten- 
tialities and to contribute to the life of his community and nation. 

2. Princeton should influence student outcomes in four principal 
areas: knowledge, skills and tastes; career and profession; values and 
attitudes; and character and personality. 

3. Academic excellence is best achieved by teacher-scholars afl&Iiated 
with departments imd programs and organized in a single faculty which 
is responsible f» u jjtruction at both the graduate and undergraduate 
levels. 

4. The University should encourage both breadth and depth of learn- 
ing by providing the opportunity for study hi the natural sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities and by encouraging students to develop a more 
intensive mastery of limited bodies of knowledge, panicularly through 
demanding mdependent work. 

5. The bachelor*s degree should symbolize the completion of only one 
phase of the total educational process rather than its culmination and 
accordingly a primary aim of collegiate education is to develop m stu- 
dents the understandings and motivations which lead to a continuing 
process of self-directed learning. 

6. A residential community, a university of modest size, small classes, 
individualized instruction and opportunity for personal interaction be- 
tween faculty and students are important features of the present learning 
environment which should be retained in the future. 

7. The University should encourage a high degree of diversity in its 
academic and extra**curricular programs and in the composition of the 
student population* 

Social and Individual Goals 

The Princeton experience serves both individual and social purposes 
and its success may be measured in part by how clearly and in what ways 
these are aligned. Graduates who possess personal integrity, breadth and 
depth of learning, disciplined intelligcnjc, creative imagination, civility, 
compassion, and a commitment to democratic values and social justice 
will simultaneously enrich their own lives and honor the educational goals 
of the University and the broader purposes of society. Many Princeton 
undergraduates will in due course occupy leadership positions in all areas 
of American life. In a world grown maddeningly complex the personal 
traits of leaders in government, commerce, industry, and the professions 
are a legitimate source of general concern. The beliefs and actions of a 
relatively small number of strategic people may exert an influence be- 
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yond their number. The decisions that shape our lives increasingly rest 
on specialized knowledge that is hidden from ordinary comprehension. 
Our survival and public happiness rest inter alia on the innocent hope 
that educated people will behave responsibly in their vocations and as 
citizens and that their use of power will be restrained by the knowledge, 
values, and traditions first learned in the academy. 

In an era of unprecedented social change it is difficult to predict what 
will be required of Princeton alumni in the coming decades and indeed 
whether the future will be a recognizable extension of the past. An exten*^ 
sive doomsday literature warns us of impending overpopulation, eco- 
nomic collapse, energy depletion, suffocation by pollution and the war 
of all against all. Other voices speak of a post-industrial age in which 
there will be no scarcities and people will devote their attention to the 
''quality of life'' and society will arrive, at last, in a New Age where all 
men shall be as brothers. Both versions of the future are possible and 
neither is inevitable. 

There appear to be grounds for hope despite the daily headlines which 
testify to the contrary. There is a discernible stirring in the land, a sense 
that the unexamined life is, indeed, not worth living, a yearning for nov- 
elty and adventure, a conviction that the uni\crse is awry and mankind 
is capable of better. But a New Age, if it comes, will not arrive tomor- 
row. The issues that confront us now will not yield to poetic vision and 
if we grant only that machines, numbers, size and complexity will not 
vanish we shall not soon escape the obligation to organize contemporary 
society so that it is at once prosperous and habitable. We will not be 
released by historical determinism from the moral and technical tasks of 
creating communities which are as humane, spontaneous and free as pos- 
sible given the inevitable constraints imposed by a complex industrial 
society in the decade of the seventies. 

A graduate who has truly absorbed the meaning of the Princeton ex- 
perience will pursue his private vision of the future, acknowledge his 
debt to the past, and accept the realities of the present. He will be impa- 
tient to correct social evils but he will take pains to inquire where in 
contemporary society there exist degrees of freedom for the conscious 
direction of man's fate. 

Some sorrows arise out of the human condition; men and women are 
haunted by the Kantian questions, '*What can I know? What dare I hope? 
What can I do?" and die before they learn the answers. Other problems 
are intrinsic to any modem society and still others are generated by spe- 
cific forms of social, economic, and political organization and require 
institutional solutions and structural changes. One of the most felicitous 
outcomes of the Princeton experience in liberal education would be the 
capacity to distinguish what must be borne from what might be over- 
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come. Responsible citizenship consists of mobilizing poetry and reason 
in the service of causes than can, in time, be won. 

Cognitive <md Non^ognitive Goals 

The university's primary functions, its raison d'etre, and the purpose 
to which all else is related are the preservation, transmission, and crea- 
tion of knowledge and the arts. It needs no further excuse for being. The 
college as Alexander Meiklejohn said, 'Ms fundamentally a place of the 
mind, a time for thinking, an opportunity for knowing. The disparage- 
ment of intellect in the name of social reform, existential meaning, or 
pedagogical innovation rests on simplistic extrapolations of Freud, Marx, 
and Dewey, — the thesis that thought is merely a mask for emotion, 
that ideas are always superimposed on power, that books are only pale 
substitutes for experience. As against this, the university rightly main- 
tains that the urge to know, to understand, to indulge the frivolous and 
holy motive of curiosity is as imperious as any among basic human im- 
pulses. The perception of fact and pattern, the cultivation of tastes and 
sensibilities, the development of competence and dexterity are manifestly 
private joys and public treasure. 

The mind has its own demands and perhaps more so for the new gen- 
eration of students than for its predecessors. Many observers, among 
them President Goheen, have noted that ''so many of our students seem 
to be bringing into the freshman year higher levels of competence than 
used to be the case.*'^ If catalogue descriptions of college preparatory 
courses are any index of what is actually learned then it is clear that by 
the time some students enter Princeton they have read Sartre and Genet, 
Sophocles and Aristotle, Marx and Freud, and have routinely achieved 
a level of sophistication that would have been regarded as precocious in 
an earlier era. If this new generation nurtured by more knowing parents 
and teachers and made pretematurally worldly by television is to derive 
intellectual sustenance and excitement from the collegiate experience it 
must be '^higher education"' in the truest sense of that term. 

Students who are exposed to scholars in the forefront of the traditional 
and newly developing fields of knowledge are beneficiaries of the best 
that a university can offer. All of the College's other functions, its con- 
tribution to occupational competence, the development of personal and 
social values, and to character and personality are all intimately con- 
nected to its intellectual functions. The achievement of goals outside the 
cognitive domain is on important adjunct of undergraduate education but 
the university would forfeit its peculiar power in these areas if it elevated 
them above its fundamental commitment to scholarship. 

It hardly needs saying that a majority of undergraduate programs 
either prepare students for a vocation or render them eligible for further 
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education which leads U> a career. Moreover, even general education, 
which is a constituent element in all university-based collegiate programs, 
is instrumental in enhancing occupational competencies. Rapid change 
is hostile to narrow expertise and a curriculum that emphasizes breadth 
and flexibility may better prepare students to meet unpredictable voca- 
tional demands. The numerous corporation-sponsored programs of hu- 
manistic studies are conspicuous illustrations of unsentimen:al wagers on 
the utilitarian value of the liberal arts. 

Collegiate instruction in the moral sphere is also achieved by a com- 
bination of direct and indirect methods. An un'^ergraduate curriculum 
should expose students to the range of ethical prescriptions in the litera- 
ture of philosophy and religion which throughout the centuries have de- 
fined the nature of moral choice. Moreover, whenever relevant, every 
significant aspect of individual and social behavior should be examined 
from a moral perspective. Scholars have no special gifts as moral seers 
but they can claim superior expertise in specifying the consequences of 
alternate courses of action. They can help specify the probability that 
people can achieve whatever aims they seek, if they would find success 
pleasing, and whether they desire particular outcomes for the reasons 
professed. 

It may well be that the most influential moral instruction is achieved 
through example and by introducing students into the thoughtways of 
scholarship. It is difficult to imagine a more bountiful ethical system 
than is implicit in the norms that sustain the process of inquiry. As Jacob 
Bronowski has observed, "All scholars and their work are of course 
oddly virtuous. They do not make wild claims, they do not cheat, they 
do not persuade at any cost, they appeal neither to prejudice nor to 
authority, they are often frank about their ignorance, their disputes arc 
fairly decorous, they do not confuse what is being argued with race, poli- 
tics, sex, or age, they listen patiently to the young and to the old who 
both know everything."'" 

This ode was, of course, intended as an expression of an ideal and like 
all ideals, it is frequently violated. Nevertheless, the pursuit of truth and 
the practice of civility is a routine vocational requirement of the scholar's 
craft and the teacher's art. The true teacher-scholar cannot work at all 
without also being an exemplar of a moral code that is itself profound, 
complex, and demanding. 

The University's role as moral agent extends also to those extracur- 
ricular experiences that supplement and support more formal academic 
work. The capacity to sustain an interest and participate in voluntary 
groups has always been a test of character. At Princeton, the transfer to 
students of responsibilities that were formerly held in loco parentis and 
the new structure of campus governance provide even more significant 
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opportunities for moral growth. Students have increased responsibility 
for defining their own life patterns, to ponder the elusive character and 
requirements of the notion of community, and the opportunity, for exam- 
ple, to serve on the Council of the Princeton University Community 
where they participate in decisions affecting every major aspect of insti* 
tutional existence: corporate relationships, educational programs and 
internal order. Such participation is, so to speak, laboratory instruction 
in the processes of moral choice and students may emerge from this ex- 
perience less dogmatic and doctrinaire, more tolerant, and more recep- 
tive to different points of view. 

Ethical instruction in a university, then, is imparted by exposing stu- 
dents to the procedural norms of scholarship, by systematic examination 
of rival moral doctrines, by the analysis of the value implications of con- 
tending modes of personal and social behavior, and by providing an 
arena where decisions are required and moral theory and practice inter- 
sect. 

The university as an institution has no partisan ethical message except 
its fidelity to the values of freedom, the sine qua non without which 
scholarship cannot prosper. Its most enduring commitment is to the 
metaphor of •the marketplace** as it applies to Ideas and values. All pro- 
visional commitments must compete with the hcriiage of the past and 
the still unimagined formulations of the future. It would be presump- 
tuous, therefore, and philosophically arrogant to "settle'' questions, to 
arrive at ^ ultimate** solutions, to dispose of issues, in ways which pre- 
empt the intellectual prerogatives of future generations. If the history of 
ideas is in part the history of error it is always conceivable that today's 
law is tomorrow's folly. The scholar takes his stand with the values that 
sustain free and conscientious inquiry and these are for him near abso- 
lutes. Otherwise he approaches the universe with a wrinkled brow. 

The student, then, inhabits a moral and intellectual universe with cer- 
tain fixed stars but he is invited to find his own paths to the true, the 
good* and the beautiful. The university*s provenance over his personality 
as contrasted with his intellect is even less restrictive. It is true that the 
undergraduate who is exposed to courses in sociology, psychology, lit- 
erature, and the arts can hardly escape some shock of recognition; the 
lecturer is, so to speak, talking about him. The salience of the exposition 
may be temporarily concealed by the language of scholarship, but the 
classroom will ultimately connect with experience, and the student may 
well develop a heightened sense of self-consciousness and personal in- 
volvement. 

The university is« however, not primarily a psychological but an intel- 
lectual community. Colleges lack the competence, the resources, and it 
is hoped the inclination to use the curriculum as a vehicle for shaping 
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personality. There arc, nevertheless, several important contributions of 
the Princeton experience to personality development: (1) Serious study 
in any branch of knowledge entails a delicate balance between passion, 
discipline, deferred gratification, tolerance of ambiguity, and cultivated 
irony which taken together cunsiituie many of the primary elements of 
what we call character; (2) Faculty, fellow students, and other mem- 
bers of the University community can serve as models and offer friend- 
ship and support as young people confront the characteristic perplexities 
of early adulthood; and (3) the college years provide something of a 
psychological moratorium during which an undergraduate has both the 
leisure and social approval to engage in continuous self-discovery and 
even in some experimentation with various life styles. At the end of this 
period he should know better who he is, and wishes to be, and what kind 
of life he can endorse. 

Teacher-Scholars in a Single Faculty 

Knowledge is best transmitted in a setting where it is also created. The 
College is a component of a university which is also responsible for 
maintaining excellence in graduate studies and research. This diffusion 
of intellectual energy adds vigor to undergraduate instruction. Indeed, a 
community of teaching scholars who are authorities in their fields, dedi- 
cated to advancing their disciplines and eager to transmit their knowledge 
can provide undergraduates with the most bracing of all learning envi* 
ronments. These characteristics of universities can perhaps best be sus- 
tained by a single faculty which is responsible for both graduate and un- 
dergraduate instruction and is organized into departments and programs. 

Scholars who are dedicated to their own disciplines are not, as it is 
sometimes claimed, thereby defenders of "narrow" and "parochial'' inter- 
ests- As President Bowen has recently remarked, 

I would end my short list of major changes or developments by 
noting the increasing complexity and interdependence of fields of 
knowledge. As I talk with prospective faculty members — m fields 
ranging from the classics to medieval history, to bio-chemistry, plasma 
physics, and the life sciences— Fm struck anew every time by the 
extraordinary pace of intellectual change and by the extent to which 
what were once separate fields of knowledge aiid separate disciplines 
are being forced together, and I think that's going to have important 
ramifications for higher education." 

Breadth and Depth of Learning 

Two decades ago Professor Joseph Strayer was moved to inquire, 
"What are Princeton's goals in undergraduate education?" His answer 
remains as pertinent now as then: 

IS 
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First, good teaching, by men who arc expert in their fields of knowl- 
edge. All faculty members are supposed to be able to teach under- 
graduates — there is no separate graduate faculty as a refuge for men 
who will not master all of the fundamental arts of the profession. 
There is also no place for the faculty member who does not continue 
to grow in knowledge and understanding. Second, responsibility of 
undergraduates for their own education. Students are carefully se- 
lected by ability and character; they are supposed to be able to do 
more than merely memorize books and repeat the ideas of their teach- 
ers. They must be able to plan their own work and form their own 
conclusions — neither the senior thesis nor the comprehensive exam- 
ination can be passed by cramming and parroting. Third, direction 
and purpose in the planning of each undergraduate's program. After 
a sampling of broad areas of knowledge, the undergraduate must con- 
centrate in a department or an inter-departmental program, so that by 
his senior year he has learned something about the structure and con- 
tent of a particular discipline. There are dangers in this policy, and 
the uqiversity must constantly guard against the evils of overspecial- 
ization, but at least it does not have to worry about superficiality and 
lack of direction. 

These goals are so deeply rooted in Princeton tradition that they 
hardly need the protection of faculty legislation or administrative di- 
rectives. They are accepted without question by the great majority of 
the faculty and undergraduates. It would take an almost unimaginable 
catastrophe to change them.^= 

The student so educated will not engage in bootless quarrels about the 
relative primacy of various forms of knowing. The humanities and the 
natural and social sciences in both their ''pure** and '^applied** forms each 
add to our understanding of the natural and social universe. The moon 
belongs both to asu^ophysicist and to the poet and the student who for- 
feits the perspectives of either is thereby impoverished. 

Lifetime Learning 

No student short of gf'nius can master more than a minute fraction of 
the existing stock of knowledge by the end of his undergraduate educa- 
tion and Princeton^s success will be measured in part by how many are 
stimulated to continue a lively interest in the life of the mind beyond 
graduation. The impulses which move young men and women to remain 
intellectually alive are poorly understood but they are not as mysterious 
as the learning theorists pretend. They can be strengthened during the 
college years by inviting students to share the exhilaration of past tri- 
umphs over ignorance, by making them aware that there remain ques- 
tions that deserve to be answered, by stimulating them to submit to a 
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regimen which can generate a reasoned response and by helping them 
to cultivate the ironies that make ambiguity tolerable. It is ihe style and 
discipline of scholarship rather than its substance which remains the per- 
manent legacy of the undergraduate years. 

Ttie Learning Environment 

It is Princeton's great achievement that it has managed to become a 
major research university while still preserving that dedication to under- 
graduate teaching which is the most valuable feature of the distinguished 
liberal arts college. Moreover, the fundamental loyalty of the faculty 
continues to be to the University rather than to the departments. Stu- 
dents, for their part, share that common sense of community which so 
many have found so rewarding in the Princeton experience. It is also one 
of the principal reasons why the overwhelming majority has so consist- 
ently adhered to the highest standards of civility and democratic partici- 
pation. 

All of these precious features of the Princeton setting are appreciably 
related to the modest size of the University. There is no way of deter- 
mining a threshold number beyond which tiierc results a qualitative dif- 
ference in campus life, when mechanically applied rules replace per- 
sonal judgment, when colleagues have no names, and studeits have no 
faces. In planning the course of the future nothing seems more important 
than maintaining the human scale and distinctive educational values 
which have traditionally been a special source of Princeton's strength. 

The advantages of small numbers are also manifest in the transactions 
of the classroom. Since "optimum class size" varies with the nature of 
the participants and the aims, methods and content of the course, stu- 
dents should be exposed to both large and small groups but much of 
their education should be in precepts, seminars, and in tutorials associ- 
ated with independent work. There is no substitute for the personal and 
sustained interaction between teacher and students who know each ether 
as peop'e rather than as remotely familiar names in a class list or 
catalogue. 

In an important sense students not only learn from their mentors but 
from each other. Although he was engaging in hyperbole. Cardinal New- 
man indicated more than a century ago why the residential university 
furnishes the most felicitous setting for learning, the development of self- 
knowledge, moral standards, and a sense of community. The following 
passage refers exclusively to young men but in no other respect docs it 
need to be amended: 

I protest to you, Gentlemen, ihat if I had to choose between a so- 
called university, which dispensed with resident and tutorial superin- 
tendents, and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examina- 
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tion in a wide range of subjects^ and a university which had no 
professors or examinations at all, but merely brought a number of young 
men together for three or four years * * * I have no hesitation in giving 
the preference to that university which did nothing, over that which 
exacted of its members an acquaintance with every science under the 
sun . . . \\ hen a multitude of young men, keen« ojxmhearted, sym- 
pathetic, and observant, as young men are, come together and freely 
mix with each other* they are sure to learn from one another, even 
there be no one to teach them; the conversation of all is a series of 
^ectures to each, and they gain for themselves new ideas and views, 
fresh matter of thought, and distinct principles for judging and acting, 
day by day.*** 

Diversity in Students and Programs 

Princeton attaches great importance to the presence on campus of a 
diveiNC student population with varied social and individual characteris- 
tics. The opportunity to gain a broader perspective through association 
with people from virtually every background — regional, religious* ethnic, 
social and economic — and with friends with various intellectual, artistic, 
and athletic talentr* is one of the most instructive consequences of the 
Princeton experience. The advent of coeducation and the University*s 
success in attracting blacks and other minorities has made the life of the 
community more broadly representative of the wider society and added 
new vitality to the total educational process. 

Universities have a special role in habituating young people to a peace- 
ful and productive pluralism which acknowledges the contributions, re- 
spects the life patterns, and is sympathetic to the aspiri ; ons of diverse 
groups and cultures. The capacity to cherish both the resemblances and 
differences in humankind is one of the hallmarks of an educated man or 
woman. Students who are open to their fellows who have led other lives, 
and hold other beliefs will emerge from college with a more complex 
view of human experience. 

The College is committed to certain fixed goals but its program reflects 
the conviction that if students differ so must education. Admis.sions poli- 
cies, the rnn^e of academic olTcrings, modes of instruction* and methods 
of evaluation; varied means of guidance and counselling; alternative pat- 
terns of student life; and the scope of extra-curricular activities all testify 
to an institutional commitment to diversity within the larger unity of 
identification with Princeton. The University is, and by rights ought to 
be, responsive to the paraphrase of Clyde Kluckhohn's and Henry A. 
Murray*s classification of human memberships: Every student is in some 
respects (1) like all other students, (2) like some other students, and 
(3) like no other students. 
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The Commission shall return repeatedly in the main sections of this 
document to our shared assumptions about the ends and means of a 
Princeton education. They have characterized its past and should guide 
its future. We know of no better standards against which the community 
might judge our efforts. 
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Composition 

Princeton's undergraduate program is based on ( 1 ) academic and extra- 
curricular excellence, (2) demographic, cultural, and personal diversity, 
and (3) a learning environment in which each of these can thrive. These 
commitments are reflected in admissions policies and procedures which 
are designed to enroll students with a high potential for effective partici- 
pation in the intellectual and extra-currieuiar life of the College. The 
composition of the student binly is, of course, one of the critical variables 
in the College experience since able students can best profit from instruc- 
tion by a distinguished faculty. This is all the more true since the Prince- 
ton setting encourages professors and students to meet in numerous 
planned and chance encounters which extend the educational process 
beyond the classroom. 

Equally important, a residential campus is preeminently a place where 
students can leani from one another. Surely learning occurs wherever 
students meet — in dormitories, in dining halls, at parties, on athletic 
fields, in eonuuittees, during midnight precepts, and in all those places 
where people reveal their knowledge, experience, and feelings. They will 
learn most when they are exposed to a heterogeneous population rather 
than to a narrow sample drawn from a restricted universe. The college 
years should rescue undergraduates from the parochialisms of birth and 
station, challenge their ethnocentric loyalties, and introduce them to more 
authentic insights into the varieties of human perception and behavior. 

The high value that Princeton places on a diverse student body with 
superior academic potential requires a large applicant pool of such stu- 
dents, effective procedures for identifying them, and a high proportion 
who actually accept admission. During the administration of President 
Robert F. Goheen, the University exercised increasing selectivity in the 
admissions process, in the fifteen-year period from 1958 to 1972 the 
number of applicants to the University grew neady every year from 3213 
to 8446 or an increase of about 170 percent. During the same interval 
the ratio of those admitted to those that applied declined from 40 percent 
to between one-fifth and one-fourth in the past five years. (Table 2.1) 
These dramatic developments are partly a tribute lo Princeton's reputa- 
tion for excellence and partly a function of general demographic and 
educational trends. The number of coUege-age youth has increased as 
has the proportion who seek admission to quality colleges. As a result 
the University has become more selective and in comparison to the past 
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students now come to Princeton with more impressive academic and 
extra-academic credentials. 

Academic Quality 

Our confidence in the improved quality of u student body is tempered 
by the recognition of the uncertain state of the art in predicting academic 
performance in college: 

L There are no predictors of academic success which consistently 
yield correlations greater than 0.5 with subsequent performance in col- 
lege. Even the most powerful measures thus explain only about 25 per- 
cent of the variance in academic achievement. 

2. Achievement in secondary schools as measured by grades and over- 
all average or by rank in graduating class when suitably adjusted for size 
of class and quality of the school is the best single predictor of success 
in college. 

3. The efficiency of prediction is increased somewhat by taking into 
account standardized test scores as well as secondary school grades. The 
correlation between these measures is high and there is some evidence 
that either could be used independently of the other without substantial 
loss in predictive power. 

4. There are consistently positive and strong intercorrelations between 
measures of secondary school achievement, college performance, and 
socioeconomic status as defined by father's income, occupation, or edu- 
cation. 

5. The use of "non-intellective'' factors, such as participation in extra- 
curricular activities, scores on personality tests and demographic vari- 
ables other than socioeconomic status seldom provide additional strength 
to the prediction of academic success. 

6. The accuracy of academic prediction is greater for women than for 
men and about the same for black as for white students. 

7. There do not appear to be any current studies which measure the 
efficacy of test scores versus nomination by teachers, guidance counsel- 
ors, or other school officials.^ 

These generalizations should be regarded with considerable caution. 
The research which sustains them is sometimes of questionable quality 
and the Admissions Ofiice necessarily acts on the basis of some com- 
bination of quantitative measures, experience, and common sense. The 
measures of academic quality which influence admissions decisions in- 
clude secondary school grades, the reputation of the school, class 
rank, SAT Verbal, Mathematics, and Achievement scores. Advanced 
Placement records, recommendations by school officials and teachers, 
and a written statement by the student. This extensive information is 
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Uien converted into a composite rating on a five-point scale where one 
is the highest and five the lowest* 

The summary rating is more highly correlated with subsequent aca- 
demic performance as measured by freshman grade point average than 
is any other predictive measure. For the class of 1972, for example, the 
coefficients were as follows: 

Academic Rating by Admissions Office .54 

Secondary School Relative Grade Point Average .46 

SAT Verbal Score -43 

SAT Mathematics Score .34 

Secondary School Relative Class Rank .19 

This rank order among predictors has been stable for the five most re- 
cent graduating classes and the differences in the magnitude of relation- 
ships has sometimes been substantial. 

There is also a direct linear relationship between the composite rating 
and various indexes of academic proficiency later in the student's un- 
dergraduate career. For instance, comparison of the achievements of 
students rated Academic One" with those rated ** Academic Three'' 
shows that the proportion who are enrolled in Phi Beta Kappa is 28 per- 
cent and three percent respeaively while two-thirds of the former and 
less than one-third of the latter graduate with honors. (Table 2.2) The 
current admissions procedures for rating academic performance thus 
seem, on the basis of the available evidence, reasonably effective. 

The number of students in each entering class who are rated "Aca- 
demic One" has increased from about 100 in 1967 to about 150 in 
1972. (Table 2.3) This is a deceptive statistic for it conceals a complex 
set of circumstances which are a source of mixed concern and gratifica- 
tion. It is, for example, noteworthy that the rate of increase in such 
students has only slightly exceeded the rate of growth in the total size of 
the class so that their proportion (12.5 to 13.5 percent) has remained 
virtually constant. Moreover, the rise in absolute numbers of the most 
academically tr.lented group in the student population is mainly attrib* 
utable to the increased size of the applicant pool which is sufficiently 
large to compensate for the decreasing proportion of candidates who 
accept admission. Since the number of the most academically gifted 
students who were admitted to Princeton more than doubled (from 
202 to 418) during this period this extraordinary rate of increase has 
been more than enough to offset the steady decline (51 to 35 percent) 
in the proportion who actually enrolled. 

It is hardly surprising that the yield for "Academic Ones" has con- 
sistently been about 15 to 20 percent below the yield of the total class. 
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These students can ordinarily choose from a larger number of altema- 
tives. Indeed the fact that nearly two-thirds of the Academic Ones" 
who in 1972 declined Princeton's offer of admission were lost to 
Harvard/RadcUffc* or Yale and an additional 14 percent entered the 
Massachusseis Institute of Technology, the California Institute of Tech- 
nology or Stanford suggests clearly that we are competing for these 
students with the most selective colleges. Princeton now seems to attract 
applications from an increasing number of students who in the past 
would not have been as impressed with its academic advantages. 

Of the "Academic Ones*' who have overlapping applications with 
Princeton and other institutions, approximately one in three chooses 
Princeton^ Those who go elsewhere distribute themselves among a very 
few institutions: the overwhelming number go to Harvard/Radcliffe and 
a substantial number to Yale. Last year, for example, of 329 students 
applying to both Harvard/Radcliffe and Princeton, 259 went to the 
former and 70 to the latter; of 342 students applying to Yale and Prince- 
ton, 204 went to Yale and 138 to Princeton. By contrast, Princeton 
outdraws all of its other major competitors including MIT and Stanford. 
(Tables 2.4 and 2.5) 

Discussions with gifted high school and college students throughout 
the United States would lead one to conclude that the Princeton 
'image*' suffers from the defects of its virtues. The University is widely 
admired for the distinction of its educational programs and the quality 
of its campus life, but stereotypes of an earlier age still persist. The 
ghost of F. Scott Fitzgerald is not easily laid to rest and too few know 
how well Princeton has succeeded recently in both honoring its history 
and initiating important needed change. The Admissions Office has 
done much and more remains to be done in conveying to prospective 
undergraduates some sense of the intellectual vitality, sense of com- 
munity, and liveliness which may be said to characterize the Princeton 
experience. 

According to a survey of gifted high school seniors by the Commission 
and the Educational Testing Service the preference of students for par- 
ticular colleges is more often directly influenced by their parents than 
by any other source.^ Accordingly, the Commission urges the University 
to adopt several additional measures to acquaint secondary school stu- 
dents and their families with the nature of the undergraduate program: 

1. The recent effort of the Admissions Office to provide prospective 
students and their parents with an opportunity to have direct contact 
with faculty and students at Princeton by means of an Orientation Day 
on campus should become an annual event. 

2. Whenever feasible, faculty and administrators who address regional 
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alumni groups should arrange in cooperation with Schools Cotnmittees 
to meet with college-bound high school seniors and their jamilies. 

3. The Admissions Office should also consider in what additional 
ways undergraduates might be helpful in reaching potential applicants 
in their home regions. 

The emphasis on enlarging the applicant pool and increasing the 
yield of students with the highest academic ratings should not obscure 
the fact that all indicators reveal a collective statistical portrait of the 
presently enrolled undergraduates as an extremely able and energetic 
group of students. The proportion of freshmen who rank in the upper 
two deciles of their secondary school classes normally hovers around 90 
percent and between three-fourths to four-fifths of the students rank in 
the upper tenth of their graduating classes. Average SAT scores which 
for the class of 1976 were slightly lower than usual (Verbal, 630; Mathe- 
matics, 668; and Achievement, 662) were during the preceding five 
years both high and generally stable (Verbal, 640-648; Mathematics, 
674-690; and Achievement, 658-679). (Table 2.6) Princeton also has 
been consistently among the leading institutions in terms of the number 
of students who submit themselves for Advanced Placement examina- 
tions. According to a release by the College Examination Board in May 
1971, Princeton ranked sixth in the nation with 561 candidates who 
took 1071 examinations. The only universities which had a larger 
number of candidates were Michigan, Cornell, Harvard/Radcliife, Yale, 
and the University of Utah.' This record is all the more remarkable 
since all of the other institutions have larger freshmen classes than 
Princeton's. Data for the class of 1975, the most recent for which 
information exists, show that in most subject areas more than 90 percent 
of the Princeton candidates received the passing grade of three or 

higher.* ♦ 

According to the findings of a study sponsored by the Commission in 
1971, the applicant pool is sufficiently deep and Princeton's attractiveness 
is sufficiently strong to permit us nearly to double the number of enrolled 
freshmen without materially diluting the quality of the entering class. 
The investigation proceeded in four stages: 

1. With the help of the ratings schemes used by the Admissions Office 
we were able to establish a rough ranking of the more than 8000 can- 
didates who applied for admission to the class of 1975. Of these appli- 
cants over 200O were admitted and about 1100 actually enrolled. 
Another 1400 applicants were identified as possessing academic and 
personal qualifications which were virtually indistinguishable from many 
students who had been admitted. 

2. A "success ratio," a measure of Princeton's attractiveness relative 
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to other institutions, was cstablishcJ by computing the percentage of 
students who selected Princeton in preference to each school to which 
they were admitted. 

3. The institutions actually attended by the 1400 marginal applicants 
who were not admitted by Princeton were elicited by weans of a mail 
questionnaire. 

4. Assuming that the same ''success ratios" will apply to the marginal 
group as to those offered admission by Princeton, we are able to predict 
that almost 70 percent, or a total of about 950 marginal applicants would 
have enrolled at Priaceton if they had been given the opportunity to do 
so. Thus, it would have been possible to increase the size of the entering 
class by over 80 percent without markedly reducing the overall quality 
of the student body.'' 

This study was limited to the class of 1975 but although it is con- 
ceivable that this group was atypical in some way it is improbable that 
a replication of this inquiry would result in markedly different findings. 
It is obvious also that a major change at Princeton or at any of its com- 
petitors might alter the observed "success ratio." Nevertheless, barring 
some drastic decline in Princeton's relative attractiveness it seems evident 
that under all currently imaginable circumstances we are assured an 
undergraduate population of highly competent students. 

Diversity 

In recent years Princeton has sought to attract not only students who 
are gifted academically but also those with diverse talents, experiences 
and backgrounds. The Admissions Office summarizes non-academic 
achievement while in secondary school on a composite five-point scale 
similar to its academic ratings. This judgment is derived from items on 
the application form referring to non-academic honors or distinctions, 
principal extra-curricular and community activities, and employment 
records. The principal or college adviser is also asked to estimate the 
quality of the student's character, personality, and leadership ability. In 
addition, a "Teacher's Report" includes a question about the applicant's 
"character, aims, and values." 

The mere recitation of particular secondary school activities has 
equivocal meaning. It is difficult to establish the quality of participation 
or its connection to behavior in college. The Admissions staff has, ac- 
cordingly, begun to take a more skeptical stance toward some of the 
traditional extra-curricular credentials offered by candidates. In the case 
of applicants who were, for example, student council presidents, editors 
of newspapers, captains of teams, or heads of various clubs, the Ad- 
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missions Office now makes a special effort to look well beyond titles for 
detailed evidence of real talent, accomplishment, or personal strength. 

Despite this more cautious approach to extra-academic achievement, 
during the past three admissions seasons the proportion of students who 
received a non-academic rating in the first two groups ranged between 
56 and 60 percent of the entering class. These ratings have been awarded 
for an increasing variety of non-academic activities, interests and talents 
which promise to add much to the quality of life in the University com- 
munity. In particular, there has been an encouraging increase in the 
number of candidates witn an expressed interest in theater, music, and 
other creative arts, essentially in response to the new programs in these 
areas now available at Princeton. As these programs further develop it 
should be possible to admit even more students with outstanding 
creative and artistic ability. 

As part of the effort to ensure a diverse student population four sub- 
groups, i.e. engineering candidates, alumni snns and daughters, minority 
students, and applicants with athletic ability receive special consideration 
in the admissions process. (Tables 2.7 and 2.8) During the admissions 
season of 1969-70 shortly after the Trustees' decision to introduce 
coeducation at Princeton, the number of the most qualified candidates, 
measured on both academic and non-academic grounds, and referred to 
as "Group I," doubled from about 500 to over 1000 men and women. 
Although the size of the entering class has now grown to 11 00 students, 
the larger number of Group I candidates has reduced the spaces available 
for students with very good credentials (Group II) who are not included 
in the special categories; in addition, it has simply made the whole ad- 
missions process "tighter" and more competitive. 

In the light of this increasingly keen competition for places in the 
class, the Faculty Committee on Admission and Financial Aid requested 
in the spring of 1971 a study comparing the academic and non-academic 
characteristics of applicants admitted in the special sub-group selection 
rounds with the best of the candidates on the alternate list. The Com- 
mittee concluded that the two groups were in most respects comparable 
and endorsed current admissions policies. 

The attention to demographic, cultural, and personal diversity means 
that in the course of his or her education an undergraduate will en- 
cr.iintcr fellow students representing virtually every geographical re^on 
(Table 2.9), income level, social characteristic, educational background 
(Table 2.10), and academic and extra-curricular interest. The current 
student population thus reflects the University's commitment to both 
stability and chnnjjf?. Thus, for example, although two-thirds of all 
freshmen in 1960 were graduates of independent schools, with the re- 
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maindcr having attended public high schools this proportion has since 
been almost precisely reversed. (Table 2. 10) During roughly the same 
interval, alumni children, who may be expected to be especially attuned 
to the continuity of Princeton's history have constituted a relatively 
stable proponion of between 15 and 20 percent of each freshman class. 
The University has also been sensitive to the importance of intercol- 
legiate athletics as a means of providing a common bond between present 
and past generations of Princetonians. Moreover, competitive sports add 
diversity, interest, and a sense of holiday to community life, s^^rve as a 
source of unity for all constitucucica on the campus, and furnish another 
link between the University and its neighbors. 

Transfer Students 

Princeton received about 750 applications for transfer in September 
1972, an increase of 120 over the previous year. This increase occurred 
despite the fact that the University does no active recruiting of transfer 
candidates and if anything actually discourages potential applicants by 
informing them about serious problems of competition resulting from 
the small numbers of transfer places available. Seventy-five students 
were admitted — 38 men and 37 women — and of these about 80 percent 
accepted admission, a remarkable total since several colleges such as 
Dartmouth and Yale which might be expected to attract some of these 
same students were alau increasing the number of their transfer ad- 
missions. 

Transfer students uilug great strength to the University: they tend to 
know why they want to apply to Princeton and their reasons are usually 
based on accurate information; they have already demonstrated their 
motivation to perform well in college and they generally continue at the 
same level of proficiency; they bring a new perspective which balances an 
occasionally more jaded view of a student who has spent all of his time 
at the same place; and they add a quality of diversity to the University 
that is not to be found in the freshman applicant pool. Of the 75 ad- 
mitted for September 1972, there wciv eight community and junior 
college students, ^f^veial married students (both men and women) with 
children, and two students who were admitted on a part-time basis. 

Princeton transfers continue to do extremely well academically. One 
measure of this is the extraordinarily high representation of transfers on 
Phi Beta Kappa and departmental honors lists. Althougli comprising 
only ten percent of the graduating seniors in the class of 1972, transfers 
accounted for 32 percent of the Phi Beta Kappa initiates. They also 
received a disproportionate share of degrees awarded with honors, 61 
percent as compared to 46 percent of the total class. 

Several things seem worth emphasizing as we consider what should be 
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Princeton's policy toward transfer students in the future. The relatively 
large number of transfers admitted in the last three years was more the 
result of the shift to coeducation than to any decision about the desira- 
bility of transfers per se. Yet, our experience over this period has shown 
that an extremely able and interesting pool of transfer applicants exists, 
that Princeton is attractive to the best of these students (witness the high 
"yield'' on admits), and that transfers who enroll do extremely weU 
academically. This latter fact is no doubt a reflection of the increased 
maturity and intellectual motivation of students who decide to enter 
Princeton after having attended anothei college. 

The Commission holds tltat all of these factors speak for a policy of 
maintaimng the number of transfer students at least at the present level 
(50^0) and for increasing their number, if possible, contingent upon the 
quality of the applicant pool and the availability of dormitory space. 

Visiting Student Program 

Eleven upperclassmen from other colleges and imiversities were ad- 
mitted into the new Visiting Student Program which was established on 
an experimental basis during the Spring term 1971-72. This program was 
created as a result of two complementary forces: (1 ) increasing interest 
on the part of students from other colleges in spending time at another 
institution for the purpose of pursuing particular academic programs or 
experiencing a different collegiate environment, and (2) the availability 
of classroom and dormitory space in the Spring term due to in-term 
attrition. 

The College, therefore, admitted a limited number of juniors and 
seniors, some from smaller colleges who sought the opportunity for more 
specialized work in their majors and others from larger institutions or 
undergraduate professional schools who thought they might benefit from 
exposure to a liberal arts environment. 

Each Visiting Student was enrolled in four courses and they acquitted 
themselves well as indicated by a grade distribution of 15 A's, 22 B's, 3 
Cs, and 4 Passes. Ten of the students joined either an eating club or a 
University-sponsored facility and all seemed to adjust to Princeton with 
greater ease than had been anticipated. The program seems to have been 
in all respects successful, is being continued in the Spring of 1973 and 
should be watched closely with the possibility that it might become 
permanent. 

Minority Students and Women 

The historic decision by the Trustees in 1969 to admit women and the 
University's continuing efforts to attract qualified minority students, 
have brought additional and welcome dimensions to the life of the 
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campus* In 195 8 ihc freshman class included two black students and 
even as late as 1967 their number had only increased to 14. The contrast 
between this period and the admissions season of 1971-72 is extremely 
encouraging. A record number of black students (654) submitted ap- 
plications of whom 213 were admitted and 1 13 accepted, constituting a 
little over ten percent of the entering class. The number of students from 
non-black minority groups has also increased so that the class of 1976 
includes 22 Latinos, 14 Chicanos, five native Americans and 27 orientals. 

It is now widely recognized that conventional measures may fail to 
give any real indication of the capacity and aptitudes of students who<. 
like many blacks and members of other minority groups, are graduates 
of high schools of less than the first rank. A considerable number of such 
students who have received modest scores on college entrance examina- 
tions and similar tests have subsequently exhibited a remarkable capacity 
for sustained growth. Thus, although the proportion of minority students 
who receive admissions ratings in the upper two groups is comparatively 
small their number continues to grow. As the national pool of highly 
qualified black high school graduates increases we have every reason to 
believe that many will select Princeton* 

The commitment to minority students has entailed, of course, financial 
outlays of a considerable kind in the form of student aid and the develop- 
ment of special advising and counselling services, including tutoring in 
order to help underprepared students. For example, there are at piesent 
over three-hundred black students in the University and approximately 
one-third ?i these are members of families classified by the Federal 
Government as ''financially disadvantaged'' (a total family income not 
exceeding $7500 a year). The remainder come from a variety of back- 
grounds but by far the largest number are from families in the $8000- 
12,000 income category. The average financial aid for students classified 
as economically disadvantaged is approximately $3100 per year; the 
average for black students is approximately $2900. These figures suggest 
the extent to which black students are included among those who are 
economically disadvantaged. 

Successive reports by the Dean of the College show a willingness to 
enroll promising students with modest or weak secondary school prepara- 
tion but with very high motivation and pou nial for growth in spite of 
College Board scores in the 400's and 500's. ^ College has deliberately 
not developed a transitional year program nor special programs for such 
students. Instead a special Summer Orientation Program preceding the 
freshman year has been developed and strengthened academic advising 
has been made available including the funding of a free tutorial program 
in all major subjects. Thus, students who may need special help are 
from the beginning given extra support and thus far this approach 
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seems to have been reasonably effective. Nonetheless, this is an area of 
real concern and the Commission endorses the current efforts of the 
Dean of the College to review the adequacy of the University's sup- 
portive services for students with weak academic preparation particularly 
in linguistic, quantitative, and analytical skills. 

During th(^ same interval that Princeton was transformed from a 
mtually all-white institution to a more representative and diverse com- 
munity the advent of coeducation likewise brought new vitality and 
strength to the campus. The decision to admit women was not an- 
nounced until mid-April 1969 but despite the fact that the announcement 
came so late in the Spring, 505 applicants sought admission for the 
following academic year and 135 were admitted and 102 were enrolled. 
(Table 2.11) The full impact of coeducation did not become manifest 
until the admissions season of 1969-70 when the number of total com- 
pleted applications from both men and women exceeded the previous 
year by about 2300, an ^crease of almost 38 percent, the largest such 
single year increment in the history of the University. While much of this 
extraordinary change was, of course, accounted for by the fact that 
applications from women quadrupled, male applications also rose 
sharply by 745 or 13 percent, suggesting rather clearly the greater 
attractiveness of a coeducational university to many prospective ap- 
plicants. 

The effect on the quality of the student body is mdicated by the 
nu. iber of candidates identified as of Group I quality which doubled 
from about 500 to over 1000 men and women, approximately the size 
of an entire entering class. From 1970-1972 the number of women's 
applications rose from about 2055 to 2365 and the proportion of ap- 
plicants admitted increased from 14 percent to 21 percent. Since about 
three-fifths of the admitted women chose to accept Prmceton's oflfer the 
number finally enrolled in the entermg class increased from 178 in 1970 
to 303 in 1972. Women comprise about 28 percent of the most recem 
freshman class. 

The experiences of blacks and women at Princeton where both are 
minorities is affected by the obligation that many feel to make self- 
conscious choices among the traditional alternatives of assimilationism, 
separatism, and pluralism. 

In the early stages of the civil rights movement the struggle for 
emancipation led psychologically if not logically to the assimilationist 
contention thai to call a person a black did not add to our knowledge of 
him. Except for superficial physical traits the impression of black-white 
differences was felt to be an illusion fostered by disparate representation 
in the various strata of the class structure. Consequently, it behooved 
decent people, both black and white, to be "color blmd'' as if the term 
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^'black'' tacked all descriptive utility and to recognize differences was 
indiscretion. In the name of ''full citizenship'* blacks were asked and 
often volunteered to become invisible men. 

The emergence of black nationalism was the predictable counter- 
reaction of a people who wished to reclaim its identity. Black nationalism 
in its various forms exhibits the kinds of cultural emphases made by other 
minority groups in the United States including their ethnocentrism. 
According to nationalist doctrine to be black is to belong not only to a 
race but to a culture which because it has been developed by a people 
degraded yet ennobled by suffering is more spontaneous, free, and com- 
passionate — that is to say, superior to white America — in its life styles 
and its art. The separatist revival is among other things one symbol of the 
black's discovery of his distinctiveness and self-worth and signifies the 
fact that many minority persons prefer a negotiated peace to amal- 
gamation. 

The doctrine of cultural pluralism furnishes an alternative to amalga- 
mation or black separatism. As the freedom and opportunities of blacks 
expands individuals and groups may prefer to define a middle way 
between extreme positions. The assimilationist says that he is an Ameri- 
can and not a black; the separatist says that he is a black and not an 
American. The cultural pluralist insists that he is a black and, therefore, 
different; but also an American and, therefore, part of a whole; and that 
he wishes to be both. 

The special problem of defining self and group identity is no less 
complex for women than for members of other "minorities.'' Women, 
too, must decide in what sense they share a conmion fate with part or 
all of humankind. In a perceptive essay Professor Ann Douglas Wood 
suggests that 'feminism' in its best and truest sense is simply 'human- 
ism' in its fullest and deepest significance/'® She means by this that 
humanity is impoverished to the degree that it fails to honor the perspec- 
tives of all its members and that by insisting on both the resemblances and 
differences between men and women we can be more open to broader 
human possibilities. In asserting women's distinctive contributions, 
Wood writes: 

American women are no better than American men, but they have 
been automatically disqualified from certain kinds of power — ^power 
connected with technology, with specialization and professionaliza- 
tion. What women should have to offer is a healthy distrust of the 
status quo and modus operandi of male-dominated institutions. Surely 
they have less vested interest in defending present practices if only 
because they had a smaller part in forming Uiem. In 1889 Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, popularly known as the first woman doctor in Amer- 
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ica> told a group of women medical students to exercise a ''mild 
skepticism'* towards their male teachers, and explained: "Methods 
and conclusions formed by one half the race only must necessarily 
require revision as the other half of humanity rises into conscious 
responsibility/' This revision is, I hope, the meaning of the impact 
"women's liberation" will have on higher education*^ 

It would be presumptuous and, in any case, futile for the University to 
specify how women and cultural minorities should view themselves and 
how they should define their relationship to others. However^ it can 
provide students with relevant experiences to guide their choice* Para-* 
doxically, even those who ultimately arrive at assimilationist or separatist 
solutions may be more confident about their decision if they accept 
pluralism as a method of discovery. Ethnic minorities and women who do 
not participate in their respective sub-communities will learn less than 
they might about themselves. Conversely, if they do not participate in 
the life of the total community, they may forfeit Uie chance to develop a 
richer and more complex view of people who are very diflPerent from 
themselves. By the same token, those who constitute the "majority" or 
dominant culture group at any given time equally run the risk of im- 
poverishing their own education if they remain aloof from learning 
more from minority groups. 

In the last analysis, the special problems of women and minority 
students must be resolved in the broader society; the University did not 
create them nor will they yield to unilateral responses. At the same time, 
much can be accomplished on our own campus. Princeton would be a 
more rewarding experience for more women and minority students if 
they could approach more adults of their own sex or culture for guidance 
and support. The need for "role models" — administrators and faculty 
who students can respect and emulate — is no less urgent because the 
term has become so familiar. Since for historical reasons proportionately 
fewer members of minorities and women have pursued academic careers 
it has been less difiicult thus far to locate administrators than professors. 
However, as more women, blacks, and other minorities complete their 
doctorates, the number of capable scholars from these groups will in- 
crease and the effort to identify them should proceed with undiminished 
vigor. The discovery and recruitment of such persons should not be 
conceived as a matter of retroactive justice but rather as sound educa- 
tional policy. As recent experience at Princeton testifies, there is no 
conflict between minority status or gender on the one hand, and the 
highest levels of academic and administrative proficiency on the other. 
In due course, as the number of women and minority scholars increase, 
no special effort will be required to locate them. Meanwhile, universalistic 
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standards arc served rather than violated when appointments are made 
only after we have assured ourselves that we have considered all of the 
candidates who are eligible for the position, including those who come 
from groups that in the past were often overlooked. Therefore, in the 
light of the factors just described, the Commission recommends that the 
University should continue and intenssify its efforts to identify qualified 
members of minority groups and women as prospective administrators 
and faculty. 

Elements of Homogeneity 

Despite the increasing diversity of the student population, it is ho- 
mogeneous in some important respects. There are striking similarities in 
socio-economic status as one mi^t expect in a private university with 
high tuition, fees, and costs-— even though approximately one*half of the 
student body receives financial aid and more than ten percent come from 
economically disadvantaged families (under $7,500). Socio-economic 
statUi is highly correlated with academic success at every stage from 
Sesame Street to the doctorate. There is a substantial association between 
family income, measured intelligence, high school grades, and admission 
to college, particularly at quality institutions. At Princeton, for example, 
more than one-half of the class of 1975 came from families with parental 
incomes of over $20,000 a year. Only about seven percent who re- 
sponded to the American Council of Education Survey reported their 
father's occupation as skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled workers while 
the remainder were largely concentrated in business and the professions. 
About three-fourths of all fathers of freshmen and one-half of their 
mothers have earned an undergraduate or graduate degree. It is perhaps 
of some interest that despite or possibly because of their relative affluence 
80 percent of the respondents to the ACE survey described themselves 
as 'liberaP' or ''middle-of-the-road/* Although the intellectual life of 
the community might benefit from the presence of stronger radical and 
conservative counter-weights to the prevailing liberal consensus among 
students it would, of course, be abhorrent to the spirit of a free university 
to apply any sort of ideological criterion in the admissions process. 

Tliere is no subject that has more absorbed the attention of the 
University Priorities Committee in recent years than the issue of how to 
continue to make Princeton accessible to low and middle-mcome groups. 
As the Provost has recently indicated, with the rise in annual costs, ''you 
might expect that middle-income groups are now being squeezed out to 
the point when only the very rich or the very poor with financial aid will 
be able to come to Princeton. [But] ... the tuition Increases have been 
comparable to the national rise in median family income. The perceived 
costs have risen but the real dollar costs have stayed the same.**^ 
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Because of the common belief that the ever-increasing cost of attend- 
uig Princeton might limit its ability to attract qualified students from 
diverse socio-economic backgrounds^ the Commission supported a major 
investigation to determine the effects of financial considerations on the 
college choices of academically gifted students.^ This effort included two 
separate studies, the first concerning the attractiveness of high-cost 
private institutions as compared to the best state universities, and the 
second, concerning the relationship of family finances to the college 
choices of students. As part of the institutional study admissions data 
were collected for the years 1967-1971 — the numbers of students who 
applied, were admitted, and actually enrolled during each year — firom 
about SO colleges and universities, including some of the most presti^ous 
and selective public and private institutions in the nation. The purpose 
of compiling information from so many schools was to smooth out the 
effects of circumstances peculiar to a particular institution (such as 
Princeton's decision to become coeducational in 1970). It would thus be 
possible to perceive more clearly general trends in application and 
enrollment behavior. 

The institutions were classified in three groups: (1) the most pres- 
tigious and selective private colleges and universities; (2) less prestigious 
private schools with roughly the same student charges and thus pre- 
sumably more vuberable to competition from public institutions; and 
(3) high quality state institutions. The analysis failed to reveal any 
decline in applications in the private as compared to the public sector. 
The number of male applicants actually increased at a greater rate at both 
classes of private institutions than at the state universities and althoug^h 
the number of female applicants decreased at the best private colleges, 
the reason for this decline is probably an' artifact of the high representa- 
tion of the top women's colleges in the most selective category. These 
women's institutions have recently faced increasing competition from 
coeducational schools, especially those such as Princeton, Yale and 
Williams which have only recently admitted women. The growth 
pattern in applications to the less prestigious schools was roughly similar 
to the rise in public institutions. Although applications to state univer- 
sities increased at a slightly higher rate, the differences are fairiy small* 

The yield on admissions was stable in state universities over the five- 
year period but declined from five to ten percentage points in both 
categories of private institutions. However, since further analysis mdicates 
that the percentage of students who declined an offer of admission at 
each of the private schools in order to attend a public college or university 
remained relatively constant during this period, it would appear that the 
loss in yield is a function of competition from all classes of schools, 
private as well as public. 
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The second study dealing with family finances and college choice was 
based on a survey of a national sample of about 1600 students who were 
high school seniors in 1970-71 and who had achieved a combined SAT 
Mathematics and Verbal score of at least 1100. Interviews with the 
parents of students elicited detailed data on a variety of demographic 
variables and on family income and assets. Parents also furnished infor- 
mation as to the institutions to which the student had applied, had been 
admitted and was enrolling. 

A number of models were subsequently developed from the resulting 
data« the most interesting of which described the application decision as 
a function of a student's academic ability and family income and the 
institution's quality and cost. A series of multiple regressions showed 
that the major determinants of the application decision are the student*s 
academic ability (as measured by his SAT score) and the quality of the 
school (median SAT score). Financial considerations on the other hand 
play a relatively minor role. The implications of these results for schools 
such as Princeton is fairly clear: the rising cost of attending such univer^ 
sities is not likely to discourage good students from applying. So long as 
Princeton maintains its high academic standing, reasonable increases in 
tuition and other costs should not significantly affect the size and quality 
of the applicant pool. 

A second model was developed in order to consider in greater detail 
the attractiveness of select private colleges for potential applicants. The 
analysis of this model which expressed the probability that a student 
would apply to one of these select private institutions as a function of a 
variety of characteristics also suggests that the decision to apply depends 
only slightly on financial considerations. Indeed, a $10,000 rise in family 
income would result in an increase of less than four percentage points in 
the probability of applying. The same increase is manifest when the 
student's combined SAT score increases by less than thirty points. Thus 
academic ability seems to be a much more important factor than eco- 
nomic considerations. 

These interpretations are subject to several caveats. The correlation 
between socioeconomic status and academic performance is substantial 
and the students represented in this study are as a group better able to 
sustain high tuition and other costs. Even for this group there is pre- 
sumably a point beyond which finances could become decisive if college 
costs should continue their inexorable climb. It is nevertheless comforting 
that the best data available indicates that we have not yet reached, and 
may possibly never reach this threshold. 

Meanwhile, the growth of Princeton's dollar commitment to financial 
aid has been extraordinary. In the early to middle 1960's the under* 
graduate aid budget was consistently between $1,000,000 and $2r 
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000,000; in the academic year 1973-74 scholarship dollars alone will 
reach $3,726,000 and all forms of aid including loans and jobs will 
exceed $8,000,000. As indicated earlier, over one-half of all under- 
graduates receive some type of assistance, a record that will probably 
need to be maintained despite increasing financial burdens and con- 
straints if the University is to continue to serve a heterogeneous 
population. 

Undergraduate Life 
The freshman, newly arrived on campus, is introduced into a community 
which like every strange, unfamiliar environment requires novel patterns 
of adaptation. Princeton has been so successful in maintaming the spirit 
of a small community that it is sometimes difficult to remember that the 
day-time population of the University exceeds 9000 people; that the 
physical plant encompasses 150 buildings and some 2300 acres of land. 
In 1972 the University had a $37 million payroll; spent $4.3 million in 
the local area for goods and services; and purchased 200,000 each of 
oranges, apples and bananas; and bought 138,000 light bulbs and 
55,000 fluorescent tubes. Although these statistics do not hint at a cos- 
mopolis that rivals New York City or even Levittown, neither is 
Princeton a village. The neophyte must not only learn the ways of 
professors, deans, and secretaries as best he can but he must arrange for 
bed and board, develop new friendships, choose to ignore or embrace a 
variety of extra-curricular activities, and otherwise respond to the 
environment. 

The totality of successive adaptations to the community as a student 
proceeds through hi^ undergraduate career may not only determine 
whether he finds his life outside the classroom rewarding or punitive but 
they may also have a profound influence on developmental processes and 
personal and social values. The patterns of behavior, thought, and values 
which are permitted, preferred, proscribed or prescribed by the student 
culture may be accepted or rejected. In either case they provide a 
standai'd which is salient in "arriving at a meaningful philosophy of life," 
a goal which high school seniors endorse more frequently than any 
other as an "essential" or "very important" component of a college 
education.'" 

We do know that there is no shortage of dialogue among students 
about the sacred and profane aspects of their daily lives. More than 
two-thirds of the respondents to the Undergraduate Survey report that 
on an average day they spent two hours or more in "bull sessions" with 
fellow students. (Table 2.12) This torrent of wards is constant across 
all classes, except for a slight decline in the final year when some seniors 
are presumably closeted in their study carrels. It is not recorded that these 
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conversations arc wholly devoted to lofty exchanges on art, metaphysical 
speculation, ur political controversy but they surely enrich the process 
of education. 

These transactions between students take place on a campus whose 
mood in early 1973 is often described as "apathetic/' "apolitical/' and 
"conformist/' Such terms have not been applied to students since the 
"silent fifties" and they ring strange to anyone familiar with the events 
in American higher education during the previous five years. We need 
hardly be reminded that during the 1960's colleges and universities were 
often the loci of protests and disruptions. The reasons usually adduced 
for the "return to normality" include the dimhiishing intensity and 
ultimate formal termination of the Vietnam war, the revival of careerism 
as a result of a tight job market, and the exhaustion of idealism after a 
decade of student activism. 

It is too early to make a definitive Judgment as to whether the events 
of the recent past were a transient episode or whether the current 
languor is simply a lull prior to a new phase of student discontent and 
activism. Those familiar with the history of American education will not 
view the 1960's as merely aberrant Lewis Feuer documents the existence 
of numerous incidents featurmg student dissidents throughout the entire 
nineteenth century." In 1833 to 1834, students at the Lane Theological 
Center, a Presbyterian institution in Cincinnati, organized a series of 
abolitionist meetings and formed a society m behalf of the freedom of 
slaves through non-violent Christian persuasion. When the Board of 
Trustees advised the seminarians that they might better occupy them- 
selves with liberating souls rather than bodies and dissolved all associa- 
tions except those that were related to the academic program, 39 of the 
students, nearly half of the total enroUment, resigned and subsequently 
seceded to Oberlin. 

In the post-Civil War era there were celebrated incidents at a number 
of campuses. Fraternity members at Michigan were suspended because 
they violated a Regents* order against the establishment of secret soci- 
eties. At Williams, students boycotted classes for a week in order to eflfect 
the "abolishment of marks and prizes." Harlan Stone, later Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, led a revolt at Amherst against the 
theocratic paternalism of the institution's president. Indeed, in a single 
decade, 1880-1890, presidents at Union, Bowdoin, and Middlebury were 
deposed as a result of their inability to deal wiUi student disruptions. 
Feuer writes. 

At Princeton, as often elsewhere, generational protest in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries took the form of adherence 
to atheist and deist philosophy, opposition to Christianity, and physi- 
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cal assaults on the university. 'It is hard for the undergraduate of to- 
day, when the tone of the College is so distinctively Christian,' wrote 
George Wallace in 1893, 'to realize the moral atmosphere of seventy- 
five years ago. French philosophy was still fashionable, and French 
skepticism was carefully cherished by young men as the badge of 
polite learning and freedom. The gay and reckless spirit which always 
accompanied this philosophy of life was not wanting. It was necessary 
to ride hard, drink deep, and fear nothing.' Even as late as 1841 there 
were only twelve Christians at Princeton. The students, somewhat 
older at this time, perpetuated a tradition of rebellion against disci- 
pline. In March 1802, they completely gutted Nassau Hall, with its 
library and apparatus. Nothing remained but the bare, brown walls! 
Then in 1 807 came the "Great Rebellion." For some reasons not def- 
initely known, a spirit of discontent which had been growing cul- 
minated in open revolt. The students barricaded, fortified, and stocked 
Old North, and elected two consuls who 'held sway over an elaborately 
organized state.' A citizens' guard was mobilized in town to defend 
the college. Students were expelled. At a judicial assembly, 'when this 
business was about to be^n, one of the leaders of the association rose 
and gave a signal to the rest, and they rushed out of the hall with 
shouting and yelling.' Out of two hundred students, one hundred and 
twenty-five were suspended. Subsequently, nearly half were readmit- 
ted. Seven years later, in 1814, the college outbuildings were set on 
fire, and the Prayer Hall seriously damaged by a large bomb, an 'in- 
fernal machine.'" 

"Hiese recollections of things past, however, should not deceive us; 
historical parallels may conceal as much as they reveal. The sporadic 
outbreaks of previous eras should not be confused with the more com- 
prehensive critique of social structure and personal life styles that eman- 
ated from the campuses during the past years. The tactics of protest 
sometimes dramatized and sometimes obscured the emergence of what 
promises to be a long-range concern with the meaning of justice for the 
young, minorities, women, the poor, and the oppressed at home and 
abroad. The identification of so many as viaims together with organized 
efforts to relieve their plight stimulated a new sensibility that touched 
fall aspects of university life even among the great majority of students 
who were themselves not active participants in campus dramas. 

Youth in the seventies, then, are heirs to a recent historical period 
which transformed important aspects of the national consciousness and 
intensified more traditional forms of generational friction. The sons have 
ever become the fathers and survived to reproach their children and 
curse the times. The emergence of industrial society, particularly its 
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American variant, furnishes an expanded arena for the reenactment of 
this ancient drama. Rapid rates of social change and the modification of 
traditional family patterns tend to balance the generational equation in 
the direction of the young. In pre-modern societies, adults can serve as 
exemplars of proper conduct and penalize deviant behavior because nor- 
^mative expectations are relatively stable, clear, and coherent. Moreover, 
in a static universe experience is a genuine contribution to the prediction 
and control of events whereas in "advanced" civilizations it may even 
impede the adaptation to inevitable change. 

The same social influences which threaten the status of the old both 
liberate and injure the young. College youth in selective institutions are 
probably the healthiest, wealthiest, and most lovingly nurtured of all 
groups, perhaps the most fortunate since the beginning of recorded time. 
However, these undeniable gains made possible by an industrial society 
entail considerable costs. A substantial period of apprenticeship is re- 
quired to master the complexity of contemporary social and economic 
organization. Adolescence is accordin^y prolonged with resulting delays 
in assuming the burdens and privileges of full citizenship, particularly ac- 
cess to a career and socially-approved sexual relationships. There is thus 
in modern American society an inherent strain between biological matu- 
rity and social prerogatives; young people are defined as adults for some 
purposes but as adolescents for others. This poor synchronization be- 
tween age-related roles requires constant accommodation to shifting 
demands of independence and powerlessness. A senior in an American 
college is at age 22 no longer an adolescent and not yet an adult. 

The period of the sixties aggravated youth-adult tensions. A decade 
that began with the bright hope of the inauguration of the first President 
bom in the twentieth century ended in wars, assassinations, racial strife, 
and disturbances in the inner cities, suburbia, and on the campus. There 
was for a time widespread doubt about the capacity of the establishment 
to govern, the resilience of democratic institutions, and the fundamental 
loyalty of a substantial sector of youth to the "American way of life." 

A perceptive essay by John C. Graves '60 published in the tenth re- 
union yearbook of his class vividly contrasts the basic presuppositions of 
the fifties and the sixties. 

Above all, our class could share three crucial assumptions, all of 
which are rejected by the students today. In the first place, we ac- 
cepted the belief that wisdom came with age and experience. The 
country wanted to be ruled by a wise old grandfather figure during 
that era, and our class supported Eisenhower as enthusiastically as 
anyone else in the freshman poll. (In 1968 most college papers did 
not even bother polling politicized students between Nixon and 
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Humphrey.) Secondly, we believed that the people in power, and the 
institutions that they served, were essentially benevolent, and respon- 
sive to rational argument and to the needs and desires of the people. 
Thirdly, we believed that there were no serious or urgent national 
problems. We might complain that the pace of change was too slow 
and that the country was dragging its feet, and we responded to John 
Kennedy when he made that claim, but no one really believed that 
we were moving in a wrong or dangerous direction. Problems might 
exist, but they didn't have to be solved immediately or demand our 
full attention.'* 

This decade of comparative innocence cannot be reclaimed nor can 
campus life styles of an earlier time. Excerpts from a study on under- 
graduate life at Princeton by James A. Davie and A. Paul Hare in 1951- 
52 will convey the flavor of the then existing student culture.'* 

The View of Intellectuals in the Early Fifties: 

WTien asked to describe a scholar and then an intellectual, the panel 
members indicated clearly the value they attached to intellectual activ- 
ities. The panel members felt tha» scholar was a term applied to men 
older than themselves who devoted their lives to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, usually in some highly specialized field. While they saw the term 
scholar as a vocational label, they saw the term intellectual as describ- 
ing a psychic quality, a way of looking at life in general. It could be 
applied to anyone, regardless of age. In the words of the panel, the 
intellectual was variously described as "a creep," "a skinny little guy 
with glasses," and "a mental snob." 

On Sartorial Requirements in the Early Fifties: 

One of the more obvious patterns of undergraduate behavior is the 
standard of dress which calls for good clothes from the waist up cou- 
pled with casualness from the waist down. Some of the details of every 
day dress are dirty white bucks, white wool athletic socks, grey flannel 
or khaki pants, black sweater with numerals or letter on back, sport 
coat, prep or high school letter sweater worn inside out, polo shirt or 
button down collar shirt, no tie, and no hat except when it rains. 

A student thesis on clothing reports that 78% of the men in a sam- 
ple believed that there was a standard of correct dress at Princeton, 
with the freshmen from public schools being most conscious of the 
pattern and the ones who feel the strongest pressure to conform. 

On Conformity in the Early Fifties: 

The psychic rewards of "belonging" are such that one finds it "un- 
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comfonable" to deviate too far from the ideal. Social pressures of a 
largely informal but yet overt nature are applied by the individual's 
clique to the point where he must conform in most respects to the 
clique's norms if he is to "belong." Since cliques are apparently loosely 
organized on campus and since most cliques exhibit essentially similar 
behavior, it makes little difference to what clique one belongs. The 
individual chooses his friends for similarity of interests, but other 
cliques are not striicingly different. However, those individuals who 
deviate from the main norms on campus are aware of their deviation 
and the only sense of "belonging" they can achieve if they are not to 
conform to the ideal is to clique with others who are -'difTerent than 
the average guy." 

Thus it would seem that there arc two major alternative paths of 
development open to the student. He can be subjected to the mould- 
ing process and be richly rewarded or he can join an "outgrouper" 
clique whereby his interests are not appreciably changed. In this situ- 
ation he may achieve the same sense of belonging to a group, but he 
is simultaneously aware he does not belong to the larger group and 
is not sharing its rewards. 

On Recreational Patterns in the Early Fifties: 

For most undergraduates the mid-week recreation is more impor- 
tant than that of the week-end, particularly the intra-mural athletics 
for upperclassmen. As a result of the fact that Princeton is a male 
residential college with abundant athletic facilities and eating clubs 
located in a small isolated town, mid-week recreation for the majority 
is confined to four major areas within a few hundred yards of each 
other. Each day the undergraduate makes the rounds of club, playing 
field or gym, Nassau Street, and his room. The activities other than 
intra-murals which round out the pattern include bull session!?, club 
life, card playing, social drinking at the Nass, Peacock, Annex, or the 
King's Inn after midnight, movies, music, and reading newspapers and 
magazines. 

The way of life described in the previous passages is not devoid of charm 
and even now it is available in modified form to those student who find 
it congenial. However, for all the virtues of male camaraderie, patrician 
values, and the code of the gentleman, the times are now too much with 
us and the student body is too diverse to support a homogeneous under- 
graduate culture, whatever its content. The "consciousness of kind" 
which once could be expressed on a community-wide basis simply be- 
cause the University itself was so small and the students were so alike 
is now satisfied primarily by participation in a variety of subcommunities 
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which reflect a considerable range of inclinations and lifestyles. The com- 
peting values suggested by the couplets, self and others, pluralism and 
centralization, localism and cosmopolitanism, particularism and univer- 
salism, pose the concrete problem of how to organize the campus so 
that everyone can express his own individuality and belong to a sub- 
community with which he feels some sense of solidarity and intimacy, 
while still retaming his identification and contact with the larger whole. 
More specifically, since economic constraints forbid an ideal solution, the 
issue is how to deploy scarce personnel and funds to achieve the best 
mix between smaller social and dining units, and such campus-wide re- 
sources as extra-curricular activities and a central social facility. 

Types and Varieties of Subcommmuniiies 

Since the early part of this century until very recently all freshmen and 
sophomores took their meals in Commons and virtually all juniors and 
seniors joined private eating clubs. The eleven clubs still constitute the 
largest number of organized subconmiunities at Princeton and in 1971- 
72 had a collective membership of 900 students out of a total student 
body of approximately 4000. All of the clubs are comparatively small, 
ranging from about 25 to 115 members, and they can pro'*dde a com- 
fortable psycholo^cal setting and well-appointed surroundings which in- 
clude such amenities as dining facilities, lounges and game rooms. 
Beyond these similarities the clubs are more hetero^neous than is com- 
monly supposed. Students of both sexes may join Campus, Colonial, Dial, 
and Terrace without participating in the selective "Bicker" process and 
of the seven selective clubs (Cottage, Ivy, Tiger Inn, Cap and Gown, 
Charter, Tower, and Quadrangle) only the first three are still all-male. 

The clubs vary in cost and spirit from elegant establishments with 
services totally provided by a hired staflf to comparatively modest quasi- 
cooperatives which are entirely managed and operated by their members. 
According to self-descriptions included in the Vpperclass Choice Book 
'75, one is "small, well-endowed and secure" and "a social club in every 
sense of the word." Another "represents a large variety of involvement 
to the University community." Still another asserts that it "contains 100 
individuals and 100 different lifestyles," while one claims only that it 
"will appeal to people who came to Princeton swearing never to joui 
a dub."" 

It is an error, then, to speak of "clubs" as if they are a monolith whose 
separate units are indistinguishable from each other. However, as re- 
cently as six years ago the clubs were the dominant and essentially the 
exclusive social arrangement for juniors and seniors at Princeton. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1968-69 Princeton established two new facilities as addi- 
tiooal alternatives for those students whose social predUections were not 
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being met under existing arrangements: Woodrow Wilson College, a res- 
idential unit, and Adlai Stevenson Hall, a non-residential social and din- 
ing complex located in two adjoining buildings previously occupied by 
private eating clubs. Membership in both of these faciliiies was from the ' 
beginning open to any student who wished to join. Together, Wilson Col- 
lege and Stevenson Hall can accommodate between 500 and 600 men 
and women. Each is stalled by a Master who is a tenured member of 
the faculty, by another member of the faculty who serves as Associate 
Master, and by two graduate students who act as Assistant Masters. The 
amenities in both include dining halls (Stevenson also main tflin^ a Kosher 
kitchen), lounges, libraries, and other rooms, as in the case of Wilson 
College, for example, where space is provided for dramatic presentations. 

In 1970-71 the University reopened the converted Princeton Inn as 
another coeducational Residential College housing approximately 450 
students and a staff complement similar to that of its precursors. The 
Madison Society, another non-residential dining and social hall with a 
membership of approximately 200 students, was established in the same 
year. Another welcome recent addition to the life of the campus is the 
Third World Center where students of non-Western and Afro-American 
traditions can engage in cultural, intellectual, and social activities. The 
Center is open to all undergraduates regardless of race or ethnic back- 
ground, has a membership that fluctuates between 100 and 200 students, 
and is housed in a renovated and refurbished building on Prospect Street. 
Like other University facilities its staff includes a Master, Assistant Mas- 
ters, and a Faculty Fellow Program. 

The Third World Center sponsors a number of activities including 
frequent lectures and discussions and a weekly social hour has been very 
successful. The building, however, has limited social space and students 
who wish to organize a large party or dance must compete, often unsuc- 
cessfully for scarce University facilities which can be used for these pur- 
poses. The Commission believes titat the University should take appro- 
priate steps to make more social space available at the Third World 
Center by renovating the present facility or through other means. 

To recapitulate: during the past five years, Princeton has launched 
five major new facilities which are open to all undergraduates on a non- 
selective basis and which attracted in 1971-72 a combined membership 
of approximately 1300 students. Each of these units has a distinctive 
ambience and style, and they have added immeasurably to the vitality 
and diversity of undergraduate extra-curricular and social life. Both 
Princeton Inn and Wilson College, for example, have libraries of theu* 
own, space that can be used for experimental drama, film series, and 
musical groups. Since nearly one-third of all Princeton undergraduates 
are currently members of University-sponsored facilities, the Colleges 
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and Halls now have considerable impact on the character of student life. 

In 1972 about 400 undergraduates elected to remain nonaffiliated "in- 
dependents" who ate either at the Student Center or in the town or 
cooked for themselves in dormitory kitchens. The University does not 
encourage ofF-campus residence because of the restricted housing market 
in Princeton, but this is an option which has been exercised by about 200 
students in addition to approximately 80 married students. Thus, of 4000 
students, in 1971-72 approximate'^ 1300 ate in Commons, about 900 in 
private clubs, about 1200 in University-sponsored Colleges and Halls, 
about 420 made their own arrangements, and the remainder lived off- 
campus. (Table 2.13) 

The transition from an older system of severely limited possibilities to 
the considerable range of options which now exists has, as was to be 
expected, been accompanied by the emergence of some problems asso- 
ciated with freedom of choice. Since there is considerable voluntarism 
in the selection of facilities some are overselected in some years and 
underselected in others. Beyond these administrative and financial diffi- 
culties undergraduates even now express some dissatisfaction with the 
quality of social life at Princeton. If we are to judge from the student 
evaluations completed at the end of the sophomore and senior years, sub- 
stantially fewer than a third are highly satisfied with "opportunities for 
social life" and "facilities for social activities," although about half rate 
University housing and dining facilities as "good" or "excellent." The 
proportion of sophomores who give favorable ratings to all of these items 
tend to be even lower. To some extent, the non-urban environment of 
Princeton may account for some of the limitations on "opportunity." 
(Table 2.14) Efforts to pinpoint in detail what are the sources of dis- 
satisfaction have not been successful. We suspect that idiosyncratic rea- 
sons, high expectations, and — until the recent opening of the Pub in the 
Student Center—the absence of a central place for casual festivity all 
contribute to the expressions of discontent. 

It seems clear that whatever problems exist in the area of social life, 
the programs developed by Colleges and Halls have introduced an ele- 
ment of mtellectual and artistic vitality that was heretofore less evident 
at Princeton. The schedule for a single semester, September-December 
1971, at Princeton Inn may convey something of the range of activities 
which is offered by all of the University-sponsored facilities. Even this 
calendar fails to reveal, moreover, the extent to which it is possible in 
the Colleges to merge culture as a classroom experience and as a way of 
life. For example, the film series reflected the general seriousness of what 
might in another context simply be "entertainment." A student attending 
all of the Wednesday night films would have had occasion to see and 
survey the entire development of the Italian film director, M. Antonioni, 
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Princeton Inn College 
Calendar of First Semester Activities 
(September 1971— December 1971) 

Regular Classes, Activities and Club Meetings held at Princeton Imi 
College this semester: 

Ceramic Classes Instructor Jim Lecky— -Thursdays 9:00 p.m. in the 
Art Studio 

Chapel Discussion Group Ron White and Bob Richard— Thursdays 

Student Activity Room 
Chamber Music Sunday afternoons 3 :00 p.m. under the direction of 

Portia Sonnenfeld 
Chess Club Wednesday— Organized by Daniel Williams Private 

Dining Room 

Coffee House Program Group of Students ran "Snack Shop" and 
Entertainment 

Creative Writing Workshop by Andrew Littauer 

Drama Group Meir Ribalow directed the play "The Lover" assisted 
by P.I.C. Theatre Group 

Faculty Fellow Program Students encouraged to invite any faculty 
member to dinner 

Regular Faculty Fellow Program Thirty professors and their families 
were invited (Appendix I) to take meals at the Inn in order 
to socialize with the students. They are invited to attend all 
social functions, films, etc. On occasions special "wine and 
cheese parties" were arranged. Included in this number of 
faculty fellows were Visiting faculty fellows including Father 
Francis X. Murphy from Rome, Professor George Kerferd 
from England, Professor Lien-sheng Yang 

Kiddie-Club for Faculty Children from toddlers to 10 years 
old -supervised by Carole Sonnenfeld, Shawn Bohen and 
P.I.C. student Melanie Kirkpatrick who was instrumental in 
organizing children in crafts, etc. (made ice cream, cookies, 
Christmas decorations) 

Film Program Films shown every Wednesday and Sunday by Film 
Chairman Bob Boudreau— P.I.C. Theater (Appendix II) 

Folk Dancing Sundays under the direction of Leo Arons 
8:00 p.m. P.I.C. Dining Room 

Language Tables Held weekly with a guest professor — Organized 
and supervised by Assistant Masters Jan Logan and Dave 
Knapton 

Mondays — ^Russian and Chinese 
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Tuesdays— German 
Wednesdays — Italian 
Thursdays — ^French 
6:00 p.m. P.l.C. Dining Room 

Masters Sherry Parties Every Monday afternoon 5-6 p.m. For stu- 
dents to meet each other and converse with the Masters. 
There is usually an invited guest. 

Resident Advisers: Section Parties RA's are encouraged to have their 
own individual parties. 

Series of Sherry & Dinner Parties inviting Professors and P.l.C. stu- 
dents from Freshman Courses to meet informally; 
9/30 Literature 131 
10/7 Art 101 
10/14 Economics 101 
10/21 Psych. 101 
10/28 Literature 141 
11/29 Sociology 201 

Tours of the Community ( by automobile) Institutions, Areas, Neigh- 
borhoods directed by Beth Rom for Incoming Freshmen 
in September and others thru October 

Yoga Classes by Ms. Barbara Waaben — ^Thursdays at 4:30 p.m. 

Duplicate Bridge Chartered Nationally Every Thursday evening 
8:00 p.m. open to all University members 
P.l.C. Private Dining Room 

as well as all of the films by the great Russian director, Sergei Eisenstein. 
These Soviet films were carefully selected to coordinate with the course 
in Russian Intellectual History offered by Professor James Billington and 
many of his students attended the Eisenstein films. 

All of the Residential Colleges and Halls have sponsored lecture scries, 
conducted seminars, and served as a locale for precepts. Indeed, Steven- 
son Hall has on occasion offered courses for academic credit. However, 
Colleges and Halls could assume a special role not now performed by 
the formal program if they were to occupy the territory that lies in the 
shadow area between a ''bull session" and serious scholarship. Residen- 
tially based programs are peculiarly appropriate vehicles for creating the 
basis for a lifetime of continuing interest in diverse intellectual and cre- 
ative pursuits. Students and faculty could organize sessions to discuss 
issues which fall between the crevices of the official curriculum, those 
areas which are not codified in organized bodies of knowledge. Residen- 
tial colleges have already done much and they can do more to overcome 
the artificial barriers between "intellectual" and "social" life. 
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Problems Confnmting Residential Colleges 

RECRUITING AND REWARDING LEADERSHIP 

The Masters, Associate Masters, and residential advisers are engaged 
in undergraduate teaching as important as any at Princeton and the Uni- 
versity has thus far been fortunate in the quality of the people who have 
served in these positions. This is all the more remarkable since junior 
faculty who serve as Associate Masters are still working hard to establish 
themselves as scholars and teachers in their disciplines. The actual time 
invested as guide, organizer and counsellor almost invariably exceeds 
released time from teaching and may delay publication and other visible 
evidence of productive scholarship. Decisions on advancement reside 
within the Department which may be understandably reluctant to rec- 
ommend an Assistant Professor to tenure primarily on the basis of his 
meritorious contribution to residential Colleges or Halls. There are no 
villains in the piece but the fact remains that both out of concern for 
the continuing vigor of collegiate facilities and justice to valued co^ 
leagues some remedial action may be required. 

Several approaches seem possible. One can imagine recruiting young 
men and women of exceptional gifts outside the faculty ranks or even 
certain retired academics to serve as Associate Masters. While such al* 
tematives ought not to be excluded it is improbable that the pool of 
those eligible to occupy these posts is excessively large. Under the cir- 
cumstances the University should consider adopting policies such as de- 
laying tenure decisions for junior faculty who serve as Associate Masters 
or by granting them additional terms of leave to pursue their scholarly 
interests. The Commission has not explored the full ramifications of 
employing any of these compensatory mechanisms especially smce a 
case can be made for similar preferential treatment for other members 
of the faculty who perform valuable community services. Nevertheless, 
we strongly urge the Deans of the Faculty and Student Affairs to take 
whatever steps may be required and appropriate to assure that fac- 
ulty , and in particular the junior faculty ^ serving as Masters and Associate 
Masters of Colleges and Halls have adequate opportunity to demonstrate 
their capacity for productive scholarship and teaching in their respective 
disciplines. 

BOARD RATES 

In 1972, annual student charges for a twenty-meal weekly contract 
ranged from $800 in Commons to $960 in Wilson College, Stevenson 
HalU and the Kosher Kitchen. The rates at Madison, $872, and Prince- 
ton Inn, $895« occupied an intermediate place on the price spectrum. It 
has been suggested that these differentials are both unjust and inconsist- 
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ent with sound educational policy. The reasons offered for this view may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The quality and variety of food served at Commons has improved 
markedly during the past two years and is now comparable in this respect 
to the dining arrangements in the Colleges and Halls. 
* 2. Educational opportunities at Princeton, including those associated 
with various kinds of University-sponsored social and dining facilities 
should be equally accessible to all students. The decision to remain at 
Commons or to join a College or Hall should not be governed by eco- 
nomic considerations* 

3. The rate structure should lend institutional support to Colleges and 
Halls which might otherwise ultimately experience considerable difiB- 
culty in attracting students. 

These are strong arguments but they must be balanced against the 
following considerations: 

1. Rate equalization would mean, in effect, that students who eat at 
Commons would be receiving fewer benefits than those in Colleges but 
would be paying the same board rates. 

2. Assuming that the Commons board rate rose between $70 and $80 
under an equalization plan it would be necessary to increase the compre- 
hensive fee for entering students by this full sum above and beyond tui- 
tion and ordinary room-hoard costs. The comprehensive fee is already 
high, and will almost certainly rise in the future. An increase produced 
by equalization might place Princeton at a competitive disadvantage rel- 
ative to other quality institutions and would be difficult to explain to 
students and their parents. 

3. Equalization might result in a sharp rise in student aid. At present 
the University does not grant additional aid to freshmen and sophomores 
in Colleges and Halls even though their board rates arc higher. If the 
Commons board rale were increased it would become necessary to raise 
student aid for everyone with results that are now incalculable. 

In view of the uncertainties surrounding the equalization issue the 
Commission is unable to offer a recommendation and suggests instead 
that the University Priorities Committee, and the Committee on Under- 
graduate Life should during the academic year 1973-74 investigate the 
advantages and disadvantages of equalizing board rates among Univer- 
sity dining facilities and report their findings to the Dean of Student 
Affairs and the Provost. 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES AT PRINCETON INN 

The Princeton Inn which was renovated three years ago is in need of 
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important physical improvements. The Annex is entirely occupied by 
freshmen and has 40 double rooms which average 167 square feet, 13 
square feet less than the mmimum standard established by the Dean of 
Students several years ago* The freshmen attrition rate at the Inn which 
is high seems to be occasioned in good measure by the unsatisfactory 
state of the physical surroundings. If even as many as ten of these rooms 
were converted into singles the entire area might seem less crowded and 
more upperclassmen might choose to live in the Annex. 

In view of these considerations the Commission recommends that the 
University should undertake a continuous review of the quality of the 
physical plant in the Colleges and Halls and should assign a high priority 
particularly to reducing tlie density of occupation in the Princeton Inn 
Annex. 

Students Not Enrolled in Clubs, Colleges, and Halls 

Although the increased diversity of the private clubs and the creation 
of Colleges and Halls provide a wide range of social alternatives these 
facilities are capable of accommodating only about 2200 students. About 
half of all undergraduates are thus restricted to participation in campus- 
wide activities and interaction on a purely informal basis with acquamt- 
ances and friends. Many, especially upperclassmen, prefer this mode of 
social lite but such comparative isolation can create special problems for 
freshmen. 

Entering students arrive on campus as strangers in an unfamiliar uni* 
verse, are introduced to a rigorous academic regimen, and must all the 
while deal with the ordinary problems of late adolescence that burden 
many young people. These unavoidable processes of adjustment are ex- 
acerbated by a limited social environment. Most freshmen and sopho- 
mores live in entry-type dormitories in suites with several others, and 
their close associations may be largely restricted to this group. Except 
for about 350 students who are enrolled in Colleges and Halls compara- 
tively few have ready access to lounges and other recreational space. 
With these conspicuous exceptions, little in the institutional structure pro- 
vided for the freshman and sophomore year at Princeton expose a stu- 
dent to a sufficiently wide range of people, thoughts, values, and life 
styles. Many students contend that courses furnish relatively meager op- 
portunities for developing sustained friendships. Moreover, freshman and 
sophomores are not yet affiliated with academic departments which pro- 
vide a community for many upperclassmen. 

Considerations such as these prompted former President Robert F. 
Goheen to observe in 1966 that he would like "to take the Harvard/ 
Yale House system and turn it upside down here. That is, th^ have the 
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house-and-mastcr system for upperclassmen but Fd like to experiment 
with it in two or three houses for freshmen and sophomores here, so that 
they'd have more supervision at the beginning, and then kick them loose 
as upperclassmen into a freer kind of organization such as we now have. 
But this would cost money because we'd need to build new houses/'^^ 

It would seem highly desirable, then, to enroll all freshmen, instead 
of the current number of about 3S0, in a College or Hall, If, however, 
these subcommunities were to become enclaves exclusively inhabited by 
freshmen they would lose much of their educational value. Upperclass- 
men can serve as resident sages who can assist the untutored novice to 
make the most of his new opportunities, A system which segregates up- 
per and lowerclassmen fails to exploit the full talents of students as 
academic and personal advisers. It is probable, however, that the pro- 
portion of freshmen and sophomores in any facility should not much 
exceed 50 percent if it is to remain attractive to other students. Accord- 
ing to this guideline we would require 2200 spaces in University-spon- 
sored subcommunities or a thousand more than are now enrolled in diese 
facilities. 

The existing deficit in the number of places could be virtually elim- 
inated by creating two Residential Colleges in conjunction with the Com- 
mons dining areas. The Commission has discussed such a possibility. A 
population of 800 or 900 students could be housed in such facilities if 
the residents were recruited from Hamilton, Joline, Campbell, Lockhart, 
Foulke, Laughlin, or Brown. However, the distance of several of these 
dormitories from Commons would probably discourage their residents 
from active participation in the life of the College. Moreover, while 
tastes, needs, and fashions in living styles shift over time (suites versus 
singles, meal contracts versus cooking, peer groups versus mixed age 
groups) the apparent preference of many students for smaller commu- 
nities should make us wary about creating new facilities on so large a 
scale. 

Architectural limitations constitute another obstacle which would 
make it difficult to create two viable Colleges from Commons plus six 
dormitories. If the Princeton neo-Gothic dormitories had been a more 
exact replicu of their English models with dining and common areas as 
part of each facility, current structures might be muic adaptable for flex- 
ible use. However, in its Princeton variation the entry system seems to 
institutionali2e small-group interaction without fostering any other kind 
of interpersonal experience. The attempt to create some common lounge- 
study-kitchen space in the basement of Holder is a desirable gesture but 
unlike central lobbies and corridors which the majority of readents must 
traverse each day out of necessity these Holder spaces are psychologi- 
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cally remote and therefore do not promote commonality of use. It is even 
less likely that residents of Hamilton, Blair or other outlying dormitories 
would make regular use of common areas in the present Commons dining 
spaces* no matter now well designed. 

It might be possible to create a single Residential College by combin- 
ing the pi)pulations of Holder and Hamilton Halls which arc the only 
two dormitories which directly connect to the Commons dining areas and 
house only about 245 and 85 students respectively. A unit of this size^ 
however, would be too small to permit economies of scale and, in any 
event, it would allow for the absorption of between only 150 and 175 
freshmen. Moreover, collegiate facilities have high board rates and there 
IS mounting evidence that students aie becoming increasingly concerned 
about economic considerations in selecting social and dining options. As 
indicated earlier the disparity in annual cost between a twenty-meal con- 
tract in Commons and Wilson College, for example, was $160, This year 
a record number, 160 upperelassmen, chose the more inexpensive option. 
Now that food in Commons has improved so markedly and tuition and 
other costs continue to rise wc may anticipate that a growing number of 
undergraduates may find this arrangement more attractive than other 
alternatives. In view of all these considerations the Commission recom- 
mends that no additional Residential Colleges shoidd be developed in the 
immediate future. However, the University shoidd consider *he feasibil- 
ity of appointinf^ a person to coordinate a program of activities for Lower 
Cloister wliere students from Hamilton, Holder, and Witherspoon Halls 
are assifined to eat on a regular basis. One person with considerable 
energy can accomplish much. He could establish a Faculty Fellow pro- 
gram, provide a nucleus for a community associated with one of the 
dining rooms, and try to develop a program of weekend social activities. 
Any outlay beyond this relatively modest investment would seem unwar- 
ranted because of all the difficulties cited in previous paragraphs. 

Meanwhile, the University should continue its current explorations 
into ways and means in which Commons could be modernized and made 
more attractive. While the introduction of **cafeteria style'' serving has 
greatly improved the variety of fare the remoteness of serving lines from 
the central kitchen has resulted in inefHciencies and upon occasion, cold 
food. It would be desirable to consolidate serving lines for Upper Clois- 
ter, Madison, and Upper Eagle and to provide improved self-contained 
serving areas in Lower Cloister and Sub-Eagle. Moreover, the austerity 
of the dining halls might be overcome by introducing more intimate seat- 
ing arrangements and warmer illumination. In view of existing economic 
and architectural constraints it does not seem feasible to undertake any 
other large-scale renovation in the Commons area. 
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Types and Varieties of Campus-Wide Resources 

We have already noted the arithmetic of community affiliation in the 
College. Almost 50 percent of the student body dine in Commons, are 
independent, or live ofif-campus with the result that they are not regu- 
larly connected to any social facility. These groups have recourse to the 
Chancellor Green Student Center but this facility now lacks lounge space 
of any kind and is in no way comparable in its amenities to any of the 
private eating clubs or the Colleges and Halls. An adequate Student Cen- 
ter could better serve the needs of unaffiliated students and contribute 
to the social life of the entire community. 

Princeton now justly celebrates its encouragement of personal, social, 
and cultural diversity but pluralism is best served when men and women 
with various interests, life styles, and traditions are both encouraged to 
develop them further and to share them with others. There is little to be 
gained from diversity when each group or subcommunity lives in isola- 
tion from one another. Parochialism is the enemy of education and a 
well-appointed central facility would stand as architectural testimony 
that Princeton is greater than the sum of its parts. A building that in- 
cluded lounges, study areas, game rooms, a mail facility, dining and 
snack services, a coffee house and a more authentic Pub might attract 
undergraduates who might otherwise not venture beyond their immedi- 
ate circle. A widely utilized center would help create the spirit of com- 
mon membership in the same community. 

The need for a better central facility is evident even now and will be- 
come progressively more urgent as the College grows to its projected size 
of 4400 or more students. In the first weeks of its existence the newly 
established Pub attracted between 700 and 800 students to the Rotunda 
each week night and as many as 1200 on weekends. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that the University should 
construct a center de novo. The Chancellor Green site is at the crossroads 
of traffic in the most populated part of the campus and is ideally located 
for library, classroom, and office clientele and some dormitory constit- 
uencies. It is conceivable that more adroit use of space, relatively modest 
innovations, preemption of space in East Pyne, or additional expansion 
might obviate the need for a new building. 

The discussion of possible sites for a new center is, of course, pre- 
mature in the absence of any certainty that the requisite funds can be 
raised, prior to any precise inventory of what should be included in a 
suitable central facility, and without careful examination of other valid 
claims on the capital budget. These imponderables will not be clarified 
until the University has conducted tho.ough investigations based on a 
consideration of all relevant factors including the reaction of the commu- 
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nity to various aspects of the Commission's report. We recommend, 
therefore, that the University should give very serious consideration to 
the feasibility of renovating and expanding the Chancellor Green Student 
Center or constructing a new central social facility on an appropriate site. 

Extra-Curricular A ctivitics 

Campus wide extra-curricular activities are now the chief instntn^ent 
for bringing various constituencies into fruitful relationships with one 
another. The following brief summary is instructive: 

1. About 80 percent of all Princeton students engage in organized 
extra-curricular activities and more than half of these report that as many 
as three hours a day are spent in this fashion. (Table 2.15) 

2. Athletics is by far the most popular form of extra-curricular activ- 
ity, with over 50 percent of the students participating. Smaller but sub- 
stantial constituencies are involved in organizations of widely varying 
types, including all manner of cultural, govemmemal, action, religious, 
and professional groups. Approximately a fourth are engaged in com- 
munity service, such as working at the Youth Center or tutoring. (Table 
2.16) 

3. Almost four-fifths of all undergraduates expressed satisfaction with 
the scope of available activities and. as might be expected, of the remain- 
der many revealed highly specialized tastes and interests. (Table 2.17) 

In view of this appearance of robust vitality we have no suggestions 
to make about changes in the present program. 

Advising and Counselling 
Advising 

Advising is everywhere admired in concept and its actual operation is 
nearly everywhere deplored. The need to furnish students with sufficient 
information to permit rational decisions, to assist them in evaluating al- 
ternatives, and to enforce regulations with due respect for individual 
differences and equity is universally acknowledged. That no system of 
advising ever seems quite equal to the task is partly a matter of finances 
and partly a function of human limitations. The ideal adviser should 
possess mellow wisdom, detailed knowledge of the University, a Job-like 
patience, an exquisite balance of distance and intimacy, a certain gift of 
prophecy, and a disciplined inclination to permit the student's crisis to 
become his own. Persons with this collection of attributes are always in 
short supply. For his part, the student is not always prepared to concede 
that he is only one among many and to distinguish between a petty 
annoyance and an existential tragedy. 

These perennial difficulties have been much exacerbated by changes 
in society and on the campus during the past decade. New career op- 
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portuntties, modes of learnings and life patterns have given students 
greater leeway to choose from among an expanded array of alternatives 
at a time when the authority of some established patterns has declined 
and the number of formal rules and regulations have been markedly 
reduced. Freedom and ambiguity always create some measure of 
anxiety and they complicate the advising process by increasing both the 
need for advice and the probability that it will be in error 

It is scarcely astonishing, then, that nearly every statistical index 
confirms considerable dissatisfaction with current arrangements. Only 
one-half of the students in the graduating class of 1972 who completed 
the senior evaluation form were willing to describe the quality of de- 
partmental advising as either **cxcellent** or **good/' and only one-fourth 
of all freshmen and sophomores assign comparable ratings to the Board 
of Advisers, the chief advising agency for students in their underclass 
years. (Tables 2.18 and 2.19) On the basis of countless discussions with 
students we have concluded that these negative estimates are almost 
wholly directed to the structures and processes of the advising machinery 
rather than to the performance of individual advisers. Nevertheless, the 
basic features of the present mechanism seem superior to available alter- 
natives including those which formerly obtained at Princeton and we are 
persuaded that some of the most serious flaws can be corrected, and the 
system markedly improved, by adopting relatively modest reforms. 

Academic Advising 

THE STRUCTURE OF ACADEMIC ADVISING 

The responsibility for academic advising is jointly shared by the Office 
of the Dean of the College which has primary jurisdiction over under- 
classmen and by the several instructional departments and programs 
which assume this obligation once students have declared an area of 
concentration. The division of labor is not absolute: the College is 
responsible for authorizing special academic programs such as Inde- 
pendent Concentration, establishing special Pre-Law and Prc-Medical 
panels which may perform advising functions throughout all four years, 
and for assisting students who are having difficulty in maintaining satis- 
factory standing at any point in their undergraduate careers. Freshmen 
and sophomores are, of course, at liberty to consult departmental repre- 
sentatives in the process of deciding on a major. 

The Board of Advisers which is the major instrument of underclass 
advising includes an Assistant Dean of the College who serves as its 
chairman, an administrator who is the director, and a panel of about ten 
faculty members most of whom arc recruited from the junior ranks* A 
member of the Board is on duty each weekday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and he may be consulted without appointment. A student is thus or- 
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dinarily assured an interview at any time that he feels the need for 
guidance or requires administrative authorization for special programs 
or deviation from ordinary academic practices* At the same time the 
student is not assigned to any particular adviser — indeed, he is apt to 
encounter a different adviser every time he drops by the Board. In this 
sense the Board operates as a type of **group practice/' 

The Board of Advisers has been augmented since 1970 by about SO 
resident advisers who are appointed by the Dean of Student Affairs and 
include graduate and upperclass students who are assigned to dormitories 
and University-sponsored social and dining facilities. They are, so to 
speak, para-professionals since they perform guidance functions without 
ev^»rcising any formal authority in the academic sphere. Resident advisers 
can be very helpful in assisting freshmen and sophomores in selecting 
courses and other educational decisions as well as offermg informal 
personal advice to underclassmen who are struggling with problems of 
adjustment to their studies and student life. 

During the upperclass years, students not onlv have access to a depart- 
mental representative but also to the faculty who supervise their junior 
and senior independent work. Since in the normal course of events 
students will establish reasonably close relationships \;^th other professors 
in the department we are reasonably sanguine about the availability of 
advice bearing on the area of concentration. It is not altogether clear 
to what extent departmental advisers are expected to function as general 
academic advisers or if they conceive of themselves as fulfilling this role. 
According to some student testimony some departmental representatives 
decline to offer advice about any aspect of the course of study which is 
outside departmental bounds. The choice of electives is thus sometimes 
determined by a student on the basis of information mainly derived from 
his peers and the Catalogue. This degree of laissez-faire is presumably 
rare and in any event upperclassmen are presumably wise in the ways 
of the University and reasonably clear about what they wish to learn. 
At some point in his collegiate career an undergraduate can no longer 
be thr * ^ of as educationally innocent and although the advising system 
shoulu . 4ect him against his more serious transgressions against him- 
self, he is, by the time he reaches the upperclass years, belter equipped 
to plan that part of his program that lies outside his departmental 
concentration. 

ACADEMIC advising: PROBLEMS AND PROPOSALS 

The system of academic advising, then, has a number of notable fea- 
tures: (1) centralization of authority and diffusion of functions; (2) 
involvement of all echelons — administration, professors, graduate and 
undergraduate students — but with participation of only a small fraction 
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of all faculty; (3) administrative initiative in securing guidance in 
academic planning; (4) relatively "professional'* relationships between 
the individual underclassmen and a number of advisers rather than a 
continuing relationship between an individual student and a single mem* 
ber of the faculty. (However, each student in the School of Engineering 
is assigned to a faculty adviser with results that are said to be very 
successful.) 

The Commission regards some of these characteristics as commendable 
and others as sources of concern. The system of centralized advising in 
which the Office of the Dean of the College has authority to interpret 
rules, sign cards, grant admissions to special programs, waive require- 
ments and perform other formal functions seems to us to be necessary 
for achieving equity, uniform policies, effective help for students ui 
trouble, and a flow of accurate information about University guidelines, 
recommendations, options, and administrative control. We are, in gen- 
eral, also much impressed by the contribution of students to the advising 
program. Resident advisers can meet underclassmen in a variety of 
spontaneous and natural settings over an extended period of tune. 
Moreover, their advice on the merits of faculty and courses is not affected 
by loyalty to colleagues and their youth endows them with a measure of 
credibility that undergraduates do not always concede to persons whose 
empathic responses are presumed to have been weakened by time and 
intervening experience. 

The present system of resident advising for all its merits could never- 
theless be substantially improved if it made some provision for placing 
students into sustained contact with older adults. Since the young have 
only begun their progression through the seven ages of man they often 
have only the most rudimentary conceptions of the future. Mature adults 
can help young people to place ilieir lives in larger perspective and to 
imagine better what they have not yet experienced. One advantage which 
would follow from enrolling a larger number of **older'' undergraduates 
who are returning to complete their education after long interruption (a 
possibility to which we allude on page 153) is that some of these men 
and women could serve as resident advisers with resulting benefits to 
persons situated on both sides of the generation gap. 

The Commission devoted considerable thought to the consequences of 
our present system in which f jrmal advising is the collective responsibility 
of a Board as contrasted w^th a system in which individual students are 
assigned to individual advisers on a continuing basis. As suggested 
above, an underclassman who seeks advice from the present Board of 
Advisers on more than one occasion is likely to encounter a different 
member of the Board during each of his several visits. At the same time, 
individual students may now request an individual personal adviser, (not 
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a member of the Board) and he will be assigned to someone from 
among the approximately 50 faculty members who in 1972-73 volun- 
teered to perform this function* The College can also call on a small 
number of persons listed as Associates of the Board of Advisers, who 
are persons in the University community who are particularly competent 
to offer guidance to students with unusual career^ intellectual, or 
creative interests. 

The system of collective advising is perhaps less troublesome than the 
long period during which, in the absence of academic difiSculty, an 
underclassman is not required to seek advice or consent for his academic 
program. A student who fails *no make satisfactory progress towards the 
degree'* will be referred by the Board of Advisers to an appropriate 
person or agency for tutoring or other kinds of academic and personal 
help. These are the only circumstances under which a student is certain 
to come within the purview of the Board. A student in good academic 
standing who lacks the initiative to seek formal guidance need not consult 
an adviser during the entire interval between ^eshman orientation and 
the prc-registration period of the Spring semester of the sophomore year. 

It is easier to identify the principal flaws of the present system than to 
suggest remedies. The introduction of a mandatory advising scheme in 
which each of the 1100 members of every entering class would be as- 
signed a personal faculty adviser for a two-year period seems now quite 
beyond the limit of our resources, although some persons have suggested 
it and the Commission has discussed it as a possibility. At an advising 
load of say six students per faculty member it would be necessary to 
involve approximately 365 advisers. An advising program of this mag- 
nitude would entail either prohibitive expenditures for released time from 
teaching, a clear reduction in course offerings, or an uncompensated 
addition to a work load which in most departments is already very heavy. 
Aside from these considerations the task of coordinating the system 
would be truly staggering with so many people offering formal guidance, 
approving courses, and granting waivers it would be necessary, in order 
to establish any semblance of administrative order, to substitute bureau- 
cratic regulations for the flexible process of decison-making which is 
now possible. Simply maintaining a flow of accurate information with 
such a system would be virtually impossible. Moreover, the best evidence 
seems to suggest that when a system of this kind was in effect a decade 
ago (with significantly smaller freshman classes and fewer curricular 
options) the advising was often extremely routine and ritualistic. 

Although these difficulties do not seem capable of being surmounted 
there do exist modest strategies for improving advising for both under- 
und upperclassmcn: 
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!• The dissemination of published materials relating to academic 
planning would result in a better-informed student body and reduce the 
need for personal consultation. 

In the ordinary course of events, many members of the faculty, 
students* and resident advisers will be lavish with advice whether or not 
they are specifically bidden to do so. Under the circumstances, it would 
be well to arm them with much more information than they currently 
command. The College is now an extraordinarily complex organism and 
word-of-mouth communication which once served its members must now 
be supplemented by more formal devices. The most efficient way to 
instrua the community is through much more written material than is 
currently available. Therefore: 

a. The Freshman Handbook should be revived and the publication 
for students analogous to the recent Handboofc for New Faculty should 
be published and periodically revised. 

b. The course evaluation booklet which this year was prepared by 
the Undergraduate Assembly should if at all possible be established as 
a regular publication, edited and financed by the University; the logis- 
tical costs of such a project, however, need further study. 

c. The Committee on the Course of Study should prepare a com- 
prehensive set of guidelines for the '"general education'* component of 
the curriculum which would include the University's educational philos^ 
ophy and a description of requirements. 

d. Each instructional department should sponsor and prepare a 
brochure on "Concentration in . . . which among other things would 
include information about the characteristics of the discipline, the fea- 
tures of its programs, and career opportunities in the field. 

Some of these publications would represent no more than a livelier 
version of the appropriate sections of the Undergraduate Announce- 
ment while others would be more expansive and detailed. If sufficient 
Information were available to students in clear, readable, and unam- 
biguous prose, energy that is now devoted to conveying facts and 
dispelling confusions could be used instead for other advising purposes. 

2. Each department should designate one of its members, either the 
Undergraduate Representative, or in large departments someone else, as 
the Underclass Adviser. Departments should also sponsor orientation 
sessions for students who wish more information about the departments 
and fields in which they might wish to concentrate. 

3. The Board of A dvisers should maintain closer and more systematic 
liaison with the resident advisers. Each member of the Board should be 
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responsible for conducting regular ''tutorials^' with a small number of 
resident advisers and take other measures in order to assure that aca-^ 
demic advising is accurate and reasonably uniform. Well-informed 
resident advisers have special opportunities for effective advising in an 
informal setting and in a context in which personal and academic guid- 
ance merge. In view of the strategic importance of this group it is 
especially urgent that they know whereof they speak. 

4. Members of the Board of Advisers should be on duty at regularly 
scheduled days and hours so that students who return, on successive 
visits can, if they wish, develop a sustained relationship with a single 
adviser. 

5. A renewed effort to encourage more faculty to volunteer as "Per- 
sonal Advisers/' and more publicity about this feature of the advising 
system might encourage more students to request and receive guidance 
from the same person on a continuing basis. Among other things more 
extensive involvement of faculty would be an instructive experience for 
many, and the resulting diffusion of detailed knowledge about the total 
operation of the College might well have salutary effects on educational 
policy. 

THE SPECIAL CASE OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 

There are currently about 300 foreign graduate students and 120 
foreign undergraduates with heavy concentrations from Canada, the 
United Kingdom, France, India, China, Japan, and Africa. Because of 
language difficulties and problems of cultural adjustment, some of these 
students require extensive academic and personal advice. Most of these 
needs can be met by ordinary guidance mechanisms if the Board of 
Advisers, resident advisers and departmental representatives are sensitive 
to the greater difficulties experienced by aliens in a strange land. 

Foreign students, however, require special administrative and auxiliary 
services which are now shared respectively for the graduate and under- 
graduate populations by an Assistant Dean of the Graduate School and 
an Assistant Registrar. The functions of the Registrar's Office are con- 
fined to helping students to maintain proper liaison with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. The Graduate Adviser also engages in this 
activity and in addition works with various foreign student committees 
both on and off campus to provide opportunities, such as practice in 
conversational English, hospitality from families in the community, a 
variety of social events, and advice on financial and travel matters. 
Foreign undergraduates as well as graduates could benefit from this array 
of services and greater coordination could be achieved if a single foreign 
student adviser were placed at the disposal of both groups. Since the 
Graduate School sponsors a more ambitious program and less than 30 
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percent of the foreign student population are undergraduates it would 
seem desirable to transfer the responsibility for undergraduate foreign 
students to the Graduate School. 

COUNSELUNG SERVICES 

Resident advisers can be especially valuable in referring students to 
other University agencies for assistance both in academic planning and 
in problems of personal adjustment. In 1971-72 about ei^t percent of 
all undergraduate men and nearly one-fifth of all undergraduate women 
made use of the Counsellmg Center where four full-time psychologists, 
two part-time psychiatrists and a psychiatric social worker offer a broad 
range of clinical services to the University community. (Tables 2.20 
and 2.21) 

Internal conflicts and lack of self-knowledge can subvert the realiza- 
tion of a student's potential for academic achievement and personal 
development. For most students, a relatively brief experience in coun- 
selling yields increased insight into the nature of their problems and 
often alleviates tiie anxiety that arises from ignorance of the sources of 
psychic discomfort. As part of the total advising process all concerned 
should be alert to the prevalence of severe unhappiness and behavior 
disorders, and able to detect the more obvious symptoms of distress, 
and aware that professional help is available. 

Both faculty and advisers should resist the temptation to engage in 
amateurish exercises in unlicensed psychotherapy. The transactions 
between undergraduates and their advisers should be conducted in an 
atmosphere characterized by civility and warmth but nothing m the 
training of most faculty, let alone student advisers, has prepared them to 
assume the role of the clinician. The distinctions between teaching and 
therapy, advising and counselling, students and clients are fundamental 
and a layman who disregards them risks injuring those he wishes to help. 
At the same time all who advise should have sufficient knowledge to 
detect those conditions which require professional intervention. As part 
of this educational process the Director of the Counselling Center, or his 
representative, should meet periodically with resident advisers, be avail-- 
able for consultation and assist them in other ways to define their 
functions as advisers in the non-^ademic sphere. 

Counselling should not be conceived exclusively as an agency of last 
resort which deals with disabling behavior disorders. Undergraduates 
are of an age and they live m times when transient sorrows and a tem- 
porary inability "to cope" should not be equated with pathology. Every 
effort should be made to create a climate in which students may consult a 
counsellor without suffering any loss of self-esteem. In our judgment 
each entering class should be informed by the Director of the Counselling 
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Center as early as the orientation period what psychological services are 
available and that these include the opportunity to obtain counsel about 
problems which both counsellor and student define as less than major 
crises. 

The Director should also be invited to sit with the Committees on 
Undergraduate Life as well as Examinations and Standing so that he 
might contribute the clinician's distinctive insights to policies affecting 
the entire student commtmity. Moreover, the Counselling Center would 
thus have a more accurate image of the range of issues and concerns 
which comprise the ordinary staples of life within the student community. 
This exchange of knowledge and experience should prove valuable in 
improving both the quality of student life and clinical services and would 
acknowledge that psychological counselling, like advising, is an integral 
part of the educational process. 

CAREER SERVICES 

About two-thirds of all Princeton graduates declare their intention to 
pursue further schooling beginning with the Fall following graduation 
while most of the remainder enter the labor market. Accordingly the 
University has for many years maintained a Placement Service and acted 
as a host for representatives from business, government, and professional 
schools who may wish to visit on the campus. In addition, the Office of 
Career Services has assisted students in obtaining summer employment 
some of which has had substantial educational content. Thus, each year, 
about 50 Princeton students participate in the Washington Summer 
Imem Program which allows them to work in government and related 
jobs and expose-: them to seminars and other informal meetings with 
prominent men and women from many sectors of the national adminis- 
tration. Undergraduates are not only paid for this experience but through 
the generosity of some Washington alumni, students in financial difficulty 
are given free lodging. 

The main emphasis of Career Services is, however, not placement but 
career counselling which has become immensely more complicated than 
a generation ago. Princeton students now make decisions about a world 
of work which includes temporary but challenging employment for 
undergraduate "stop-outs," vacations for social change, and increasmg 
opportunities for "horiztonal" and "vertical" multiple careers. Although 
students once having committed themselves to a career may obtain 
information about their life work from a number of sources on campus. 
Career Services is the principal unit which assists them in arriving at an 
occupational choice. The Office maintains a reading room which in- 
cludes materials on hundreds of occupations, a comprehensive set of 
graduate school catalogues and information on graduate-level financial 
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aid as well as special collections of particular interest to women, minori- 
ties, and students seeking summer jobs. In addition, Career Services 
conducts interviews and administers tests which are designed to afford 
undergraduates greater insight as to the match between their own apti- 
tudes and various kinds of vocational demands. 

In 1971-72 about a third of the student body in roughly equal propor- 
tions of upper and underclassmen visited the Office of Career Services. 
Women were over-represented and minority groups somewhat under- 
represented in utilizing the services of the Office. One out of every six 
women as against one out of every eleven men scheduled one or more 
appointments during the year. Members of minority groups accountcti 
for only eight percent of the undergraduate scheduled interview load, 
three percentage points less than would be expected from their represen- 
tation in the student population. However, women scheduled somewhat 
fewer interviews with potential employers than did their male counter- 
parts. Whether this occurred because they were less motivated to seek 
employment, perceived the opportunities to be inappropriate to their 
interests or qualifications, or were unenthusiastically received by inter- 
viewers is an issue that deserves study by the Office of Career Services 
and others concerned with advising women. 

Some women and some members of minority groups may need par- 
ticular encouragement and assistance as they consider the wisdom of 
entering occupations from which they were previously barred by dis- 
crimination, custom, or self-exclusion. Many women and minority per- 
sons are for different reasons often ambivalent about their increased 
opportunities. Traditional uorms still exert a restraining force on women 
who prefer a career to domesticity or seek ways to reconcile these two 
alternatives; the "new consciousness." may coerce some women to enter 
the labor force even if they are inclined to accept traditional conceptions 
of feminine roles. Individual blacks and members of other minorities may 
experience conflicts between personal ambition and the desire to serve 
their communities and may have difficulty in locating positions in which 
they can be simultaneously "successful" and socially responsible. For 
women and minorities, then, even more than for other people the choice 
of a career Is also a commitment to a philosophy. The burdens which 
result from the expansion of alternatives should in one sense be gladly 
borne but if new freedoms are to be used productively all who teach — 
faculty, administration, advisers, and counsellors — all share the obliga- 
tion for helping minorities and women to decide, each in his or her own 
fashion, what lives they wish to lead after graduation. 

The present structure of guidance services as represented by the Board 
of Advisers, the Counselling Center, and the Office of Career Services is 
admirably comprehensive. The Commission's proposals for greater 
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cooperation between various agencies responsible for advising^ more 
extensive use of published material, and the involvement of more 
advisers would lend additional strengths to the advising system. If these 
recommendations are adopted we believe that students who take ad- 
vantage of the advising system will, even more than previously, be able 
to obtain the requisite academic and personal guidance to make pro- 
ductive use of their undergraduate years. 

Summary of Recommendations 

1. Princeton should continue its present policy of encouraging aca- 
demic and non-academic excellence, a diverse student population, and a 
learning environment which allows ndergraduates to determine their 
own life styles from among a variety of social options. 

2. The University should adopt several additional measures to ac- 
quaint secondary school students and theu^ families with the nature of 
the undergraduate program: 

a. The recent effort of the Admissions OfiBce to place prospective 
students and their parents in direct contact with Princeton faculty and 
students by means of an Orientation Day on Campus should become an 
annual event; 

b. Whenever feasible, faculty and administrators who address re- 
gional alumni groups should arrange in cooperation with Schools Com- 
mittees to meet with college-bound high school seniors and their 
families, and 

c. The Admissions Office should also consider in what ways under- 
graduates might be helpful in reaching potential applicants in their home 
regions. 

3. The number of transfer students should be maintamed at least at 
the present level and their number should be increased if possible, 
contingent upon the quality of the applicant pool and the availability of 
dormitory space. 

4. The Dean of the College should continue and intensify his review 
of the College's supportive services for students with weak academic 
preparation, particularly in linguistic, quantitative and analytic skills. 

5. The University should continue and intensify its efforts to identify 
qualified members of minority groups and women as prospective ad- 
ministrators and faculty 

6. The University should take appropriate steps to make more social 
space available to members at the Third World Center by renovating the 
present facility or through other means. 

7. Princeton should continue to give generous support to University- 
sponsored social and dining facilities. In order to provide for the con- 
tmued flow of leadership for Colleges and Halls and m the interest of 
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equity the Deans of the Faculty and Student Affairs are urged to take 
whatever steps may be required and appropriate to assure that faculty, 
and in particular the junior faculty, serving as Masters and Associate 
Masters of Colleges and Halls have adequate opportunity to demonstrate 
their capacity for productive scholarship and teaching in their respective 
disciplines. 

8. The Committee on Undergraduate Life and the Priorities Com- 
mittee should, during the academic year 1973-74, investigate the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of equalizing board rates among University 
dining facilities and report their findings to the Dean of Student Affairs 
and the Provost. 

9. The University should undertake a continuous review of the 
quality of the physical plant in the Colleges and Halls and should assign 
a high priority particularly to reducing the density of occupation in the 
Princeton Inn Annex. 

10. In view of existing economic and architectural constra. no 
additional Residential Colleges should be created in the immediatv jre. 
The University should, however, consider the feasibility of appohiting a 
person to coordinate a program of activities for Lower Cloister where 
students from Hamilton, Holder, and Witherspoon Halls are assigned to 
eat on a regular basis; and continue its current explorations into ways 
and means in which Commons can be modernized and made more 
attractive. 

11. The University should give very serious consideration to the 
feasibility of renovating the Chancellor Green Student Center or con- 
structing a new central social facility on an appropriate site. Despite 
competing claims on the capital budget and the importance of strengthen- 
ing existing Colleges and Halls, consideration of a central facility should 
be assigned a high priority in future planning. 

12. The responsibility for formal academic advising of underclassmen, 
e.g. the interpretation of rules, approval of course selections, authoriza- 
tion to participate in special piograms, assistance to students in academic 
difficulty shall rest in the Office of the Dean of the College, specifically 
the Board of Advisers and its auxiliary agencies. In the more ir elusive 
sense of helping students to form sound habits of scholarship, to select 
courses and programs, to arrive at career decisions, and to develop 
mature personalities and humane values, advising should be widely 
shared by faculty and others, including resident advisers, the Counselling 
Center, and the Office of Career Services. 

13. The College should make more extensive use of published ma- 
terials as a means of disseminating information about academic planning. 
Therefore: 

a. The Freshman Handbook should be revived and the publication 
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for students analogous to the recent Handbook for New Faculty should 
be published and periodically revised* 

b* The course evaluation booklet which this year was prepared by 
the Undergraduate Assembly should possibly be established as a regular 
publication, edited and financed by the University; the logistical costs of 
such a project, however^ need further study. 

c. The Committee on the Course of Study should prepare a 
comprehensive set of guidelines for the "general education" component 
of the curriculum which would include the University's educational 
philosophy and a description of requirements* 

d* Each instructional department should sponsor and prepare a 
brochure on ^'Concentration in . . . which among other things would 
mclude information about the characteristics of the discipline^ the 
features of its programs and career opportunities in the field. 

14. Each instructional department should designate one of its mem* 
bers, either the Undergraduate Representative, or m large departments 
someone else as the Underclass Adviser. The departments should also 
sponsor orientation sessions which would enable students to choose an 
area of study with a more secure knowledge about its domain. 

15. The Board of Advisers should adopt the foUowmg changes in its 
policies and procedures. 

a. The Board should maintain closer and more systematic liaison 
with the resident advisers. Each member of the Board should be respon* 
sible for conducting regular **tutorials" with a small number of resident 
advisei and take other measures in order to assure that academic ad- 
vising is accurate and reasonably uniform. 

b. Members of the Board should be on duty at regularly scheduled 
days and hours so that students who return on successive visits can, if 
they wish, develop a sustained relationship with a single adviser. 

16. A renewed effort should be made to encourage more faculty to 
volunteer as ^'Personal Advisers'' and to publicize this feature of the 
advising system. 

17. The Counselling Center should be regarded as an educational 
resource and its director or his representative should 

a. participate in Freshman Orientation 

b. be invited to sit with the Committees on Undergraduate Life 
and Examinations and Standing, and 

c. meet periodically with resident advisers, be available for con- 
sultation, and assist them in other ways to define their functions as 
advisers in the non-academic sphere. 

1 8. The responsibility for furnishing special administrative and auxil- 
iary services for foreign undergraduate and graduate students which is 
now shared by the office of the Registrar and the Graduate School 
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should be iransferrcd to a single Foreign Student Adviser. Since the 
Graduate School sponsors a more ambitious program and foreign grad- 
uate students vastly outnumber their undergraduate counterparts it 
would seem desirable to transfer the responsibility for undergraduate 
students to the Graduate School. 
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Introduction 

How large should the Undergraduate College be? What kinds of students 
should compose it and how should they be chosen? These are the ques- 
tions that constitute the subject of this section of our Report. They are 
among the most central and crucial issues that we face; for 

1. almost nothing has a greater impact on the education of students 
than the intellectual and human environment within which they receive 
their education, and a central determinant of that environment is pre- 
cisely how many and wha^ kinds of other students are there to shape it. 
We are made further aware of the importance of these questions when 
we realize that 

2. the admission and education of students is one of the most vital 
and dynamic links between the University and the society as a whole — a 
link through which the society and the University arc in constant inter- 
play, each exerting its influence upon the other; and 

3. today's students are tomorrow's alumni, upon whose loyalty the 
University depends and will continue to depend for all kinds of support — 
the financial support without which it cannot survive; the work of 
Schools Committees and other groups in channeling to it the most quali- 
fied applicants; the more general support provided by individual alumni 
as ambassadors-at-large in the society, speaking out on Princeton's 
behalf on those numerous occasions when the University's policies and 
actions need to be interpreted, publicized, or defended. 

I. History: The Problem to Date 
Four years ago Princeton decided to alter significantly the size and com- 
position of the student body by entermg substantially into the education 
of women. With entering classes now composed of 800 men and 300 
women, we are currently in the midst of an expansion, consequent on 
the coeducation decision, which is expected to take us by September 
1974 to an undergraduate student body of 4400, composed of approxi- 
mately 3200 men and 1200 women. The series of decisions begun in the 
Spring of 1969 and continuing to this day constitutes by far the single 
most significant development affecting both the size and composition of 
the undergraduate College that has taken place in many years. Princeton 
is still in a stage of transition. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that any discussion of size and composition take place within the context 
of the realities imposed by that simple fact, for several of the most 
important questions facing us take root in it We will therefore begui our 
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discussion with a brief review of the considerations and decisions that 
have taken us to the precise point where we find ourselves today. 

First among these is the coeducation decision itself. All three of the 
considerations mentioned in the introduction above played a crucial role 
in that decision: In 1969 Princeton had the capacity, in terms of facilities 
and an excellent faculty, supporting staff, and student body to do a 
more than creditable job in such a venture. Second, there were clearly 
enormous educational benefits — ^in the broadest sense of ''educational*' — 
to be derived from the introduction of a significant number of women 
to the campus. No other single step that the University might have taken 
seemed likely to contribute more to the institution's ablUty to pursue its 
mission with excellence. Third, and no less important, av/areness of the 
changing role of women within society made it increasingly plain that 
for Princeton to fail to include in its midst such an important part of 
society would be to lose the opportunit> to participate fully in it Not 
to admit women would mean cutting oneself off entirely from a large 
segment of the population most able to profit from Princeton and from 
which Princeton itself would derive increasing benefits as the society 
continued to evolve. 

Surely Princeton's decision in this regard was an important symptom 
of its responsiveness to the needs and forces at work in the society* Some 
persons were critical of the lateness and relatively small scale of our 
initial commitment (a first-step target of 650 women), while to many 
others the decision constituted a dangerous step which threatened Prince-* 
ton's traditional values and courted financial bankruptcy. 

While it is interesting to take this opportunity to review arguments in 
favor of coeducation (the first coeducational entering class is about to 
graduate), it is particularly important to rememb** the substantial re- 
sistance that the idea first encountered, prmcipally among alumni, many 
of whom felt that Princeton^s traditional excellence was and should con- 
tinue to be in the education of men. Many of those who tended to oppose 
coeducation felt that for Princeton to undertake the education of women 
as well ac men might (a) seriously dilute the quality of the education 
for all students (if we added women students but did not make propor- 
tional increases in faculty, facilities, etc.), (b) be too costly to under- 
take (if we did in fact make the necessary proportional increases they 
might prove extraordinarily expensive), or (c) curtail significantly our 
contribution to the education of men (if we substituted women students 
for some of the men). 

This resistance was a serious and important concern. Both those who 
favored and those who opposed coeducation shared a genuine and abid- 
ing feeling for the welfare of Princeton: further, what is more significant 
for our present purpose, they also shared the foUowmg fundamental twin 
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beliefe: (1) One of Princeton's unique strengths— its comparative ad- 
vantage over many other instimtions — is that it combines the diversity 
and academic power of a major university with the warmth, intimacy, 
and close personal relations that are characteristic of a small college, and 
(2) it would be rumous to surrender these qualities. Much of the debate 
about coeducation therefore, centered on whether (as the Patterson 
Committee argued), one could not achieve both goals simultaneously— 
enter uito the education of women, and do so without severely compro- 
mismg what is valuable about the scale and character of the University. 

The Patterson Committee accepted President Goheen's recommenda- 
tion that Princeton retain its traditional role in the education of men by 
maintaining the male population of the College at approximately 3200. 
In addition, the College was urged to add a minimum of 1000 women, 
since to add fewer, in the opinion of those with experience of coeduca- 
tional institutions, would be to leave the women comparatively isolated 
in the College, with too few of them to form a "critical mass."^ Next the 
Committee argued that at least 1000 women could be added without di- 
luting the quality of a Princeton education for anyone (both the precept 
system and Princeton's enormously costly, but valuable, system of super- 
vised independent work for all could be retained) and without adding 
proportionally to University expen litures, thereby creating a huge defi- 
cit Finally, a student body of at i?ast 4200, they argued, was clearly 
within the size limitations that might be imposed by adherence to the 
shared principles mentioned above. Indeed, in certain respects it would 
be better than the then existing 3200 since it would create the diversity 
in the student body needed to take fuller advantage of the educati nal 
opportunities provided by the expansion of the Graduate School and the 
Faculty that had already taken place by 1968. 

In the Spring of 1969, the Trustees, having considered the report of 
the Patterson Committee, accepted the principle of coeducation and 
authorized a first step in that direction— tempered by some caution con- 
cerning its potential consequences. The first authorization was for an 
initial target of 650 women, lo be reached by 1973-74. Implicit ui this 
decision was the goal of maintaining the male enroUment in the College 
close to 3200 — indeed, a pledge was made to the alumru and other 
groups that despite the decision to become coeducational, every effort 
would be made to maintain the number of men in each Crtshman class 
at approximately 800. Implicit also was the mtention to move beyond 
the Phase I target, should experience bear out tfcts expectation that it 
would be both desirable and f<;asible to do so; but it remained to be 
proved what the budgetary, social, and educational impact of this mitial 
move would be. Any further moves would depend ot. an assessment of 
these results. In any event, whatever one's views about the ultimate tar- 
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get, it was necessary to move deliberately enough to permit orderly stag- 
ing) particularly since a major unknown at that time was how the capital 
resources for some of the necessary changes and additions would be 
found: Clearly, a significant number of students of either sex could not 
be added to Princeton, given its setting, without making substantial ex- 
penditures on housing. 

As experience with coeducation developed, it became clear that the 
**experiment'' was proceeding very much as the Patterson Report had 
anticipated. To quote from **A Status Report on Planning for Coedu- 
cation at Princeton — report of a special committee at the end of the 
first year of coeducation at Prmceton, September, 1970": 

The first year of coeducation at Princeton has served to support 
strongly the case for coeducation presented in the Patterson Report. 
There has been ample testimony from faculty and students that the 
presence of even a relatively small number of women unlergraduates 
has had a decidedly beneficial impact on the quality of the educational 
experience and on the general life of the campus. As the report of the 
Director of Admissions shows in detail, the University has succeeded 
in attracting a large number of exceptionally well qualified women 
applicants. In addition, coeducation has undoubtedly contributed, 
along with other factors, to the hicrease in the number and quality 
of male applicants for the class of 1974; and this has occurred at a 
time when many comparable institutions are experiencmg contrary 
trends. Finally, the country as a whole is in the midst of what many 
regard as an important expression of concern for increased education^ 
and vocational opportuni ies for women. In this setting, in particular, 
it is surely incumbent on >Vinceton to do all it can to enhance educa- 
tional opportunities for women interested in coming here. 

While the first year of coeducation at Princeton has underscored 
the benefits ^ *ncluding women undergraduates as full members of 
the Universu> community, it has also underscored the special prob- 
lems that exist when women are in such a small minority, (pp. 11-12) 

The points to be noted, not only after the first year but in subsequent 
years as well, include: 

• Women selected courses and departments roughly as the Patterson 
Report had expected. 

* The impact on the operating budget was clearly as favorable as had 
been anticipated, and perhaps even more so. Indeed, the implementation 
of coeducation at a time of financial crisis for universities in general and 
Princeton in particular certainly played an important role in arresting 
the alarming sequence of growing deficits and returning in 1971-72 to 
a balanced budget. 
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• Capital expenditures did not run so high as even the Patterson Com- 
mittee estimated, and the Committee's calculations had been signifi- 
cantly less than the original approximations of 1967-68. 

• Significant educational benefits were clearly being reaped from the 
participation of the women students in both academic and non-academic 
acti^dties; equally, the advent of women gradually changed the whole 
tone of campus life. The new students proved to be a varied, talented, 
and enormously bright group, adding much needed diversity and excel- 
lence in many areas. 

• Not only had women's applications been encouraging, but applica- 
tions from men themselves took a significant jump (from 5579 in 1967 
to 8382 in 1970), thereby greatly enlarging the pool from which the 
class was to be selected. For the first time, Princeton gained access to a 
large body of young men who would not even consider attending an in- 
stitution which was not coeducational. 

• The Patterson Report had argued that it would be necessary to build 
up the number of women until there were at least 1000 and the male/ 
female ratio came down at least to 3 : 1 , and ideally ulthnately even further. 
Only then would the University begin to reap most fully the benefits of 
coeducation. With a ratio greater than 3:1 (assuming 3200 men), there 
would not be a sufficient i.iass of women either to make their impact 
fully felt on the various campus activities, or to constitute a group whose 
members felt less like oddities than bona fide full participants in the life 
of the community. To quote the Patterson eport on this matter: 

Our approach has. consequently, not been a search for the "opti- 
mal" ratio from an educational point of view. Rather, we have at- 
tempted to determine the minimum number of women necessary to 
reap most, if not all, of the bene 'it* of having both sexes in the student 
body. It is hardly necessary to stress that this minimum includes doing 
full justice to women as well as to ;nen students. Our approach was 
based on the assumption that this educational minimum would be the 
only one financially feasible, at least during the initial years, and that, 
as experience was gained, the University might move above this "criti- 
cal minimum mass" tc what might then be ccnsidered an "optimal 
mix." (p. 72) 

Unquestionably, the first three years of coeducation bore out the implied 
prediction that the initial Phase I ratio would prove insufficient. It pro- 
vided for too few women to permit the institution to reap fully the bene- 
fits of coeducation, and it often proved a particularly difficult experi- 
ence for those few. Having noted these facts, the special committee, 
reportmg in September 1970, urged: 
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**Morcovcr, wc believe that every effort should be made to do better 
than tlie 1:5 ratio implicit in the present Phase I target as rapidly as 
finances permit/' (p« 13) 

Princeton did move fasten The table below showing the relevant statistics 
for the first four years of coeducation clearly indicates how fast 







Table 3.1* 






Year 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


# Women 


147 


391 


751 


976 


# Men** 


3252 


3172 


3161 


3106 


Total 


3399 


3563 


3912 


4082 


Ratio 


22/1 


8/1 


4.2/1 


3.2/1 


% Men 


95.7 


89.0 


80.8 


76.1 



* Source: Registrar. Figures exclude critical language and Special Stu- 
dents. 

The decrease in the male enrollment over these four years is attrib- 
utable to four factors: (1) the classes of 1971» 1972, and 1973 had 
unusually large male enrollments (e.g. 852 entered in the class of 
1972) which, as they were graduated, were replaced with classes 
with initial male enrollments of closer to 800; (2) the normal at«* 
trition; (3) a developing pattern of hicreased leaves of absence; and 
(4) the elective use of transfer women to replace the attrition and 
at the same time to improve the distribution of women over the four 
clas'-^s. 

This confirmation of the Patterson Committee's analysis encouraged 
everyone concerned to accept the full force of the Patterson recom- 
mendations. Three additional developments of the utmost importance 
made it possible to advance beyond the initial target of 6S0 women with- 
out violating the Trustees' pledge to admit about 800 men into each 
freshman class. These were (a) the acquisition of the Princeton Inn and 
its conversion by September 1970 mto a residential College; (b) the ex- 
pansion of Princeton Inn College to take in 156 additi<*nal students in 
September 1971, and (c) Laurance Rockefeller's generous gift to build 
the Laura J. Spclman Dormitories, which will provide 220 more spaces 
by September 1973. Combined with some re-rating of our existing dor- 
mitory space, by September 1973 these developments will have provided 
enough places for an undergraduate student body of 4400 students. Fol- 
lowing the admissions policy which produced the classes of 1975 and 
1976. approximately 1200 of these 4400 would be women and 3200 
would be men. 

This completes th? historical background which we believe is neces*- 
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sary for a proper appreciation of our present position and of the difficult 
questions which confront us as we contemplate the choices that may be 
open to us. What should be the University's future policy concerning the 
size of the College and the admission of men and women? Should we 
continue with a policy of fixed numbers (presently 800 men and 300 
women per entering class), oi should we alter it in some respects? What 
are the principal considerations which we must take into account? In 
what follows we will discuss these issues in detail and recommend a 
course of action which we believe to be consistent with the broad edu- 
cational goals of the University, with the University's commitment to the 
education of women as well as its continuing commitment to the educa- 
tion of men. and with the desirability of maintaining the comparative 
advantage of Princeton's human, personal scale. 

II. Issues 
A. Quotas 

The policy presently in force is designed to take us by September 1974 
to a student body of about 4400 students, consisting of approximately 
3200 men and 1200 women. It is the product of a very complex and 
interlocking set of factors, which include the following as principal in- 
gredients: 

(a) the need, particularly in these times of severe financial stress to 
use all of our resources to the fullest; this argues for a student body m 
the vicinity of 4400 students, given the numbers at present and the 
planned size of the faculty, as well as the extent and utilization of our 
physical plant; 

(b) the attempt (recommended in the Patterson Report and embodied 
in the pledge by the President and the Trustees) to maintain entering 
classes of approximately 800 men, with women students being added 
over and above this base; 

(c) the desire to improve the ratio of men to women and thus reap 
more fully all the benefits of coeducation; 

(d) the need, since the above goals could not be met instantaneously, 
for careful "staging" to insure that the effects of the change could be 
absorbed without financial or academic damage to the institution. Stu- 
dents had to be added gradually (as faciUties became available) and the 
change in the ratio of men to women had also to be managed gradually, 
since radical and sudden changes in that ratio could create havoc in the 
academic life of the institution, given the clear differences between men 
and women with respect to the courses and departments of concentration 
which they continue to elect. (Table 3.2) 

Thus, the careful "staging" by which we have reached our present size 
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and composition has required strict controls on the numbers of men and 
women offered admission — it has required the use of separate "quotas" 
of men and women for each enteruig class, for only through such quotas 
could one keep the number of men relatively fixed while addmg women 
up to the calculated total capacity of the College for any given year. A 
further reason for having maintained these quotas was simply to avoid 
the disruption that would inevitably have occurred in many aspects of 
the life of the College (e.g. sudden changes in distribution of students 
by departments, etc.) if admissions had been based on a policy of equal 
access from the start There was a very strong consensus that the best 
way to reach a 3200/1200 steady state, seen either as an intermediate 
or ultimate goal, would be by keeping the number of men approximately 
constant while gradually adding women until the target number was 
reached. This approach required the use of quotas. 

But perhaps the dominant explanation for a policy of quotas, and 
for the relative lack of opposition to one, is simply that most people then 
did not perceive such quotas to be discriminatory in any pejorative sense 
of the term. The Patterson Report gives one the clear impression that to 
exercise direct control over the sex composition of the student body was 
thought by the Committee to be entirely natural and in no way objec- 
tionable. Such was the temper of the time. It was also the case, of course, 
that the central absorbing issue was whether the College should enter 
mto the education of women at all; other matters, including the question 
of quotas, were simply subordinated to the fundamental decision con- 
cerning coeducation itself. Realistically speaking, in 1968 there was no 
chance whatever of opening up admissions to the College on a freely 
competitive basis and the issue simply did not arise. Hence, any difficul- 
ties concerning this matter that might have been felt in the early stages 
of coeducational planning passed almost unnoticed, perhaps as minor 
necessary disadvantages of a pr ,ject whose overall benefits were over- 
whelming. Of equal importance, however, is the fact that societal aver- 
sion to quotas — and especially to quotas based on sex — ^was not as 
strong in the late 1960's as it has become in the early 1970's. We need 
not pause here to attempt to describe the factors responsible for this 
change in attitude, except perhaps to note that the> jeem to us to be 
deep-seated and irreversible. Whether one thinks of receiit changes in 
state and federal law and policy, or simply of more general changes in 
attitude throughout the society, the concept of treating men and women 
equally has established itself powerfully in the past three or four years. 
While the amount of attention ^ven to the issue of sex discrimination 
will no doubt fluctuate over time, we believe that the movement toward 
equality of opportunity and toward a blurring of sex roles is gomg to 
continue. 
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The attitudes just described were nowhere nearly as evident at the 
time of the writing and implementation of the Patterson Report as they 
arc today- Many people now feel — and we share this view— that a policy 
of quotas by sex, however justifiably applied up to now, is intrinsically 
undesirable. It is clearly at odds with the important goal of equality of 
opportunity as applied to all applicants for admission. This in itself is 
a powerful argument for reconsidering the policy. If such a reconsidera** 
tion indicates that the policy no longer serves an important educational 
purpose^ then there is all the more reason to alter it 

Moreover, other factors suggest that, even were one determined to 
maintain such a policy, it is questionable whether the University could 
in fact do so for very long. First, one need only recall how narrowly the 
so-called **Green amendment" to the 1972 Higher Education Bill was 
defeated. That amendment would have provided for the withdrawal of 
all federal funds from any private institution that practiced discrimination 
by sex in the admission of students to its Undergraduate College. Section 
901 of Title IX of this act already prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of sex in admissions to institutions of vocational education, professional 
education, graduate higher education and public coeducational under* 
graduate education. Second, arguments might be made under present 
law, in terms of the "equal protection" clause of the XlVth Amendment, 
that discriminatory admission policies are impermissible. The case would 
be complicated and it is hardly within our competence to offer a legal 
opinion. But these possibilities do exist and must be pointed out. Finally, 
all of the above is without mention of the "Equal Rights" amendment 
to the Constitution, which has already passed the Congress and is being 
considered for ratification by the state legislatures. The direction in which 
these arguments point is unmistakable: it is doubtful whether a policy 
of discrimination by sex can long survive, even if one should wish to 
retain it.^ 

Finally, but also of considerable importance, is the effect of such a 
policy on Princeton's ability to attract the most promising and best qual- 
ified women undergraduates. Princeton's image has been one of an all- 
male institution. A crucial factor not only in attracting women applicants 
but also in persuading the best among them to accept admission is likely 
to be the extent to which Princeton can modify that image, the extent 
to which it can parsuade potential applicants that women undergraduates 
will be welcome here on an equal footing with the men — ^that tHey are 
not thought of as ancillary or secondary to the men. In short, our recruit- 
ing efforts will not be helped by a policy that is known to be discrimina- 
tory against women, and as time passes, it is likely that an increasing 
number of women will be reluctant to consider an institution that treats 
them as less than equal with men. The admissions policy is, of course, 
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tho first signal of institutional attitudes that the potential undergraduate 
encounters. It is our contention here that to many students, policies 
speak louder than recruiting efforts, and policies that are based on quotas 
will tend to discourage both those who are afraid they might not win 
acceptance, as well as those who feel that even if accepted they will be 
assigned a place on the periphery of the institution, as only incidental 
adjuncts to its main life. 

To summarize, then: what are the advantages and disadvantages of 
retaining a policy of quotas? 

1. ADVANTAGES 

The primary advantage of a policy that maintains fi?:ed numbers for 
male and female students is the degree of control which this allows the 
institution to exercise over academic and related planning. For example, 
if a policy of free competition among women in admission were 

to yield a composition* for the stude ^at is significantly out of 

line with one that would meet the c \^ . x the institution, then a 
policy of quotas is advantageous insofar as U .ilows one to redress that 
composition towards one more consistent with these goals. 

An extreme example should make this point clear. Suppose that gen- 
eral qualifications for admission are equally distributed over men and 
women — i.e. that out of 100 men and 100 women, approximately an 
equal number of each would be admitted on a merit basis if no quotas 
were applied. Then, if for some reason the size of the applicant pools 
began to take a rather drastic turn, so that tlie applicant pool consisted 
of 90% men or 90% women, free competition for places would lead to 
a sex ratio of 9: 1, something which is clearly out of line with the insti^* 
tution's goal of doing a successful job of coeducation. In such a case, 
a policy of quotas would be advantageous to the degree that, by using it, 
one could bring the ratio back to one within the range of acceptable 
ratios (let us suppose for the sake of illustration 1:1-3:1 to be that 
range). So, in our example, a policy of quotas would be advantageous 
to the degree that by using it one could bring the ratio from 9:1 to 3:1. 
Even with a policy of quotas one might not be able to remedy the situ- 
ation entirely; the best one might be able to achieve might be 6: 1 or 7:1, 
since the pool of qualified applicants mi^t not be deep enough — it 
might not contain a sufficient number of qualified applicants of the under- 
represented sex to make up the difference without thereby surrendering 
other valuable educational objectives. The value in such a case of a pol- 
icy of quotas would be measured by the degree to which the institution 
valued a 7:1 or 6:1 ratio over 9:1 ratio. 

A similar example could be ckHorated for the case where the absolute 
number of men or women wa^ in jeopardy of falling below some impor- 
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tant threshold. In such a case, however, the picture is even more compli- 
cated, since another variable enters the picture: the absolute size of the 
College. Simultaneously maintaining optimal minimums and a desirable 
balance in the ratio of men to women students under a plan of equal 
access could, under certain conditions, force a certain measure of ex- 
pansion in the College. Under such conditions one could guarantee a 
minunum number of men or women students either by imposing quotas 
or by adjusting the size of the College. Since the size of the College ought 
not to fluctuate erratically, this latter option should be exercised only 
rarely, when there are excellent reasons to believe that changing the size 
of the College will resolve the problems it is meant to resolve without 
creating new ones in their stead (or in addition). This is a very compli- 
cated question, and one to which we must ultimately return. As the 
analysis presented in Appendix 1 to this chapter implies, one anticipated 
consequence of a policy of equal access applied to entering classes of 
1100 is a slight diminution over time of riie number of men m the 
College. 

In both of the instances just described, a policy of quotas by sex could 
be employed to exercise direct control over both the numbers of men 
and women students in the College and over the ratio. The Trustees' 
pledge to maintain male enrollments at approximately present levels is 
important and could certainly be kept through the application of a policy 
of quotas. Yet, it might also be possible to achieve ths through equal 
access, depending on applicant pools and on the size oi the College. It 
should be recognized, of course, that there are limits on the degree of 
control one can exercise throu^ quotas, simply because the numbers 
and quality of applicants of each sex act as prior determinants. But it 
seems reasonable to assume that quotas could continue to function as 
effectively as they have since 1969, when coeducation was instituted. 
Clearly, these past four years were ones wh^*^ the policy of quotas pro- 
duced definite benefits for the histitution — ^benefits measured principally 
in terms of the value of the smooth transition, both educationally and 
financially, from an all-male College to a coeducational one. 

2. DISADVANTAGES 

(a) We believe that applicants for admission should not suffer dis- 
crimination on the basis of their sex. We take this to be a principle of 
justice and equality of opportunity, and one which is gaining favor with 
an uicreasing segment of the population. A policy of quotas violates this 
prtociple and a policy of equal access is tiiereby intrinsically preferable 
— so long PS the actual consequences of such a policy do not have severe 
negative implications for the central mission of the University. Given the 
character of the current applicant pool, the present policy does not have 
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a significant practical impact on the composition of the class — about as 
many women are being admitted as would be admitted if quotas were 
lifted. However, this is certain to change as the number of women's ap- 
plications grow (sec Section III A and Appendix 1 below for a full dis- 
cussion of the likely impact on composition of lifting the quotas, or, what 
is the other side of the same coin, the discriminatory effect of maintain- 
ing them). 

(b) Quite apart from the question of intrinsic merits, a policy of 
quotas is of questionable legality now, and is likely to be actually imper- 
missible under law in the near future, either through the passage of 
legislation such as the ''Green amendment/' through the adoption of the 
''Equal Rights'' amendment to the Constitution, or both. 

(c) The retention of a policy of quotas might constitute a serious 
block to the effective recruitment of the best women candidates, particu- 
larly in light of Princeton's need to overcome its long-standing image as 
an exclusively or dominantly male institution. W.* have made progress 
in this direction, but it is of necessity slow; the maintenance of quotas 
that would become unfavorable to women applicants would almost cer- 
tainly convc; . I impression that the University is not so concerned to 
enroll excellent women students as men. Any such perception of a dis- 
criminatory policy could have serious consequences for our efforts to 
attract highly qualified students and faculty of either sex. 

To conclude this section on quotas, an issue we believe to be of para- 
mount importance, it is our view that the costs and benefits for Princeton 
of each policy— quotas or equal access — must be carefully weighed in 
the light of developing facts and expectations concerning Princeton as 
well as American society as a whole. As already suggested, we believe 
that a policy of equal access is intrinsically preferable to one of quotas, 
and that Princeton should adopt such a policy unless it would have sig- 
nificant deleterious elTccts on the University's ability to effectively carry 
out its fundamental purposes. Since the probable effects of an equal ac- 
cess policy on the composition of the student body have yet to be de- 
fined, and since the issue of equal access is inextricably bound up with 
the whole complex of questions concerning the optimal size of the Col- 
lege, it is clearly important to try to assess these factors before trying to 
arrive at a final determination concerning a policy of quotas as contrasted 
with one of equal access. 

B. Size — General Considerations 

The question of an optimal or "ideal" future size for the College is an 
impossible one, depending as it does on a whole host of educational, 
social, economic, and demographic factors which we can neither control 
nor predict with any assurance. At best we can offer our judgment con- 
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ceming what would appear to be the best sLze for Princeton in its present 
and immediately foreseeable circumstances, pointing out what we take to 
be the relevant parameters and how we think subsequent changes in 
these parameters should affect the issue* In this way, we may hope, if 
not to resolve the question of size, at least to clarify its determinants 
sufficiently to facilitate more informed decisions when more data are 
available. We will reserve for Section III below our discussion of specific 
alternative models of the College, ranging in size from 4000 to 5200 stu-^ 
dents, with varying compositions by sex, depending in each case upon 
one's choice of admissions policy and one's assumptions concerning the 
future development of the applicant pools. In the present section we will 
limit ourselves to a few general considerations about size which will help 
to expose and explain the counterbalancing pressures for and against 
growth to which an institution like Princeton is subject. 

The Commission did not undertake to define an 'Mdear' size for the 
College. It recognized from the outset that different advantages and dis-* 
advantages are associated with different sizes, and that in calculating such 
advantages and disadvantages, the relationship between size and existing 
structures — physical facilities, programs, faculty resources, and teaching 
methods — is of crucial importance. It is plain, for example, that much 
of Princeton's strength as an institution derives from its comparatively 
small size or scale. The academic program, with its emphasis on faculty- 
supervised independent work and small classes or precepts, is a distinc- 
tive one, and its distinctiveness is obviously closely related to the modest 
size of the College. Similiarly, the residential environment of Princeton 
is most fully realized when students, faculty and other members of the 
University community have opportunities to meet and come to know 
one another well; it is possible to have a sense of genuine community at 
Princeton, and the Commission feels that it is essential for Princeton to 
avoid the sense of mass, with its attendant sense of anonymity and frag- 
mentation, that characterizes a great many educational institutions. In 
short* the advantages of remaining a relatively small College and small 
University seem compelling. The nature of the academic community, the 
academic program, and the human community of Princeton depend 
heavily upon maintaining something like our present scale. 

Another important reason for trying to keep any growth of the Col- 
lege to a minimum concerns maintaining the proper balance between the 
Undergraduate College and the Graduate School. It is hard to say pre- 
cisely where that balance comes, but the history of the University's devel- 
opment over the past two decades might suggest an answer. It can be 
argued that Princeton's emergence as a major University coincided with 
the emergence of the Graduate School as a major component. For with 
it came also important growth and development in the Faculty. Indeed, 
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it was argued convincingly in the Patterson Report that this growth had 
created a certain ''overcapacity'* which it was crucial to exploit, for edu* 
cational and economic reasons: as of 1968, it seemed possible to add 
a sizeable number of undergraduate students without sacrificing the tra* 
ditional quality of undergraduate education or adding proportionally to 
the size of the Faculty. Figure 3.1 shows the growth of the College, that 
of the Graduate School, and the course of the ratio of undergraduate to 
graduate students, beginning in 19SS-S6 and projected through 1978*79. 
Ratios are calculated for the four principal alternative sizes under dis* 
cussion for the College— 4000, 4400, 4800, and 5200. The ratio moved 
from 5.7 in 1955-56 to a low of 2.2 m 1967-68, has climbed back to 2.9 
and is expected to reach 3.4 by September 1974, when the College should 
reach its current target size of about 4400 while the Graduate School, 
constramed among other things by the lack of Fellowships, gradually 
dips to 1300. A 3.4 ratio m 1974 would be roughly equal to that of 
1961-62. Were we to add another 400 undergraduates (to 4800) the 
ratio would move back to its 1959 level, while the jump to 5200 would 
return it to 1958 levels. Without attempting to be over-precise, the experi- 
ence of the last ten years does suggest that a ratic of 3.8 is too high and 
that to go beyond 4800 undergraduates would severely threaten this im- 
portant index. Maintaining a fair balance between graduate and under- 
graduate teaching is important for individual faculty members and for 
departments; in addition, maintaining a reasonable relationship between 
the size of the College and that of the Graduate School is crucial, so that 
graduate studies and research are not dwarfed by the dimensions and 
demands of the Undergraduate Program. 

Counterbalancing the pull toward small size, we do see some important 
factors that argue for at least a degree of receptivity to the idea of limited 
growth in the College. As fields of knowledge multiply and become more 
specialized, as new departments and academic programs are born, as 
students become interested in a broader range of activities — including 
things as different as computer science, soccer, ceramics, karate, film- 
making, and modern dance — and as the desire for quality in all of these 
enterprises remains not only unabated but hi fact increases, a willingness 
and ability to let the College grow modestly at certain points m time is 
a crucial component of Pnnceton*s quality as a total mstitution. If from 
time to time the institution undertakes n&vv activities and programs, and 
if it is committed to doing them well, then the institution will from time 
to time need more people to do them. Committmg the College to mdef- 
inite growth, or growth by mere accretion, is plainly a recipe for insti- 
tutional chaos; but declaring an absolute moratorium on growth may be 
equally plainly a recipe for institutional mediocrity, at least if one be- 
lieves in the mission of the University as an institution dedicated to 
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Figure 3.1 

Graduate and Undergraduate Enrollments, Ratio of Undergraduate to 
Graduate Students 1955-1979 
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exploring new fields of knowledge. In addition, if the College seeks (as 
it most emphatically does) to enroll students who have different intellec* 
tual dispositions, different interests, different capabilities, and different 
social, cultural and economic backgrounds, it is important to create an 
environment that will allow these talents a variety of means of expres* 
sion — and not only variety, but support for quality of expression as well. 
At the moment, for example, then/ are three or four vital centers for 
student drama at Princeton as contrasted with only one or two such cen*- 
ters four or five years ago; in the field of music, there is not only the 
Triangle Club, but also a lively Gilben and Sullivan group, a student 
opera society and a number of informal musicaMheatrical groups mount- 
ing productions each year. Moreover, the University Orchestra has 
achieved extraordinary quality, as has the Concert Baud and the Glee 
Club, in the past two or three years. In short, music and drama in many 
forms are flourishing on the campus in quite new ways, at new levels 
of excellence, and it is obvious that the present level of activity depends 
to an important extent upon the recently enlarged sizv of the College — 
about 1000 more students this academic year than four years ago. In 
other words« simply to sustain (quite apart from creating at an excellent 
level of quality) a variety of different activities, the College needs as- 
sured ''critical masses'' of students to engage in such activities. 

In summary, a complex and diverse institution committed to main- 
taining high levels of quality in a variety of intellectual fields and a vari- 
ety of non-academic activities must be willing to balance the advantages 
of small scale over against the kinds of quality that depend upon diver- 
sity, multiplicity, and the vigor that comes from exploring new areas of 
enterprise. 

After assessing these different kinds of benefits, and considering also 
the different disadvantages and costs implied by various alternatives, the 
Commission came to a preliminary conclusion which set the framework 
for the range of options to be given detailed consideration: It did not 
rule out the possibility of some modest growth in the College durmg the 
next decade, but it felt strongly that such growth ought to be very lim- 
ited. In practical terms, this meant restricting detailed investigation to 
models of the College ranging in size from 4000 to 5200 students. The 
Commission's precise recommendation for the next few years will be 
presented in Section IV, aftei all of these interlocking factors of size and 
composition have been discussed together. 

C. Composition and Admissions 

We return to the question of composition, to discuss it now from an- 
other perspective: How and to what ends ought one to control the com- 
position of the College? Because this is a question that speaks clearly 
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to the matter of Admissions policy, we have entitled this section *'Com<* 
position and Admissions/' In the preceding section, we made it clear 
that we feel there is room — indeed need — at Princeton for "tudents with 
a wide range and variety of interests, talents, and abilities, and coming 
from a wide range of social, economic, and cultural backgrounds. In 
light of this, the Commission agreed that a number of different factors 
could be relevant to the decision to admit any given individual. In the 
broadest terms, the factors tliat should dictate the composition of any 
given class are the abilities of the potential members of that class 

( 1 ) to benefit from the opportunities which Princeton would afford 
them, and 

(2) contribute in turn to the enriciiment of a student body v ith a suf- 
ficient diversity of talents and interests to insure the vigor and quality 
of the curricular and extra-curricular programs that constitute these op- 
portunities. 

Both of these conditions operate within the even broader but no less 
important concern that Princeton use its facilities in the service of the 
society of which it forms a part. The education of undergraduate stu-- 
dents is a major part of the contribution Princeton makes in this regard, 
''.id the choice of which students it educates is surely a crucial aspect of 
how well it does that job. 

Quite evidently, the institution's needs in any given year for different 
sorts of talents within the student body will fluctuate depending upon 
the successes of previous years and on evolving patterns in the academic 
and non-academic components of education. To mention but a few exam- 
ples: other things being equal, there should be ''sufficient numbers'' of 
students who have talents for musical performance, or ability in inter- 
collegiate athletics, or interests in writing, or commitment to the natural 
sciences — as well as enough candidates for the BSE degree to maintain 
the School of Engineering at a healthy and vigorous level of activity. 

In many cases, ''sufficient numbers** will have reference to representa- 
tion in the entering class, because it is important that there be enough 
of a given kind of student in each class (e.g. BSE candidates). With other 
groups, the controlling factor is less the entering class, than the total 
campus population at any one time. In these instances the "luck of the 
draw** in any given year or sequence of years will affect the extent to 
which such considerations should have an effect on a given entering class. 
It is our view that these are proper kinds of demands to place on entering 
classes: suitably determined, they serve to preserve a crucial part of the 
University*s ability to educate students by representing its sense of pri- 
orities concerning the kinds of students it wants to educate and those 
it needs as partners in that process. 

Having said this much, the Commission did not feel that it could go 
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further and contribute substantially to a discussion of the precise com* 
position of entering classes. The reasons are simple: Its analysis suggests 
that these are determinations which, in the nature of the case, can be 
expected to fluctuate from year to year. Nevertheless, we feel it impor«- 
tant to make two related recommendations: (1) the academic health of 
the institution must rank high on the list of considerations that guide the 
composition of entering classes and (2) the list of special categories or 
groups of applicants that receive special consideration should be as short 
as possible. The first is self evident: the University's ability to carry on 
all of its central functions depends above all on its academic health. The 
reason for the second point is that the greater the number of special con- 
straints placed on a given entering class, the less freedom is left for the 
admissions officers to weigh all of the various individual factors that make 
up the dossier of an applicant and thus choose that individual for the 
peculiar excellences which he or she would bring to Princeton, but which 
may not have been included under the rubric of any particular special 
category or group in the overall design of the matrix of an entering class. 
This simply acknowledges that the admission of an applicant to Prince- 
ton is still and should remain a highly individualized matter, in which all 
of that individual's potential contributions can be allowed to play their 
role. Given its complexity, skillful admissions will long remain the prov- 
ince of the experienced and talented admissions officer. The more con- 
straints placed on a given entering class, the less freedom is left for the 
process becomes, and, given our present levels of understanding of the 
task, the less likely it Is that it will be done particularly well. 

Thus, it is proper and desirable to achieve diversity in the student 
body by setting some special targets to be approximated by entering 
classes. These must be relatively few and should clearly reflect the pri- 
orities of the University. If the University chooses to continue with a 
pc!icy of employing quotas to control the sex composition of entering 
classejj, then composition by sex would simply be one such target. If the 
University rejects such a policy, it would declare that every applicant, re- 
gardless of sex, shall have an equal chance to qualify for each place in 
a i:lass defined partly in terms of other targets. This would be the mean- 
ing of a policy of "equal access." 

III. Models 
introductory Comments 

A useful way to focus on the issues before us is to discuss them in 
terms of a limited number of specific alternative policies, or "models,^^ 
which, taken together cover the range of options which might plausibly 
be open to us. The Commission has chosen to consider in explicit detaU 
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four different choices for size— 4000, 4400, 4800, and S200— and two 
different options for admissions policies— quotas vs* equal access* The 
reasons for considering these two admissions policies have been dis- 
cusfed at length* However, before embarking on a full scale discussion 
of the models themselves, it might be helpful simply to enumerate the 
reasons why the Commission focused on 4000, 4400, 4800, and S200 as 
the one^ to receive detailed discussion. 

First., the range of 4000-S200, covering something below our pres- 
ent size, and something approximating 1000 students above it, was de- 
termin'xl in large part by die considerations adduced in Section IIB of 
this report* It was suggested there that the University ought to be pre- 
pared to consider a modest measure of growth in the College during the 
1970*s as the price for the continuing enrichment of its program — an 
enrichment provided by responding on a highly selective basis to new 
and valuable opportunities diat might present themselves* Coeducation 
was a dramatic example of this process, but the continuing emergence 
of new fields of knowledge will certainly continue to provide others* 
Excessive growth, however, threatens aspects of the College which we 
all value highly — its cohesiveness and the opportunities for close, per- 
sonal, relations that it affords* Indeed some have suggested that Prince- 
ton should seriously consider contracting the College* The Commission's 
initial intuition was that to contract might involve serious financial prob- 
lems and would threaten many of the valuable gains of recent years* 
Yet to expand by another 1000 students beyond current levels was itself 
likely to be economically difficult, if not prohibitive, and it would seri- 
ously endanger the quality of life that has traditionally been associated 
with Princeton* But these were initial reactions only and they served to 
bound the range of options that should be given detailed consideration* 
The ultimate choice of policy should be made only after careful and 
detailed analysis of each of the options within that range* 

The specific models that were considered — differing as they do by in- 
tegers of 400 students — ^were determined in part by the fact that 4400 
is the current target size for the College and in part by the fact that 400 
is a sensible number from the standpoint of physical planning— under- 
graduate living and dining facilities for 400 students make sense from 
an educational, social and economic point of view« Whfle these models 
are clearly not the only options open to us, even withiri ;ne chosen range, 
it is much easier to perform and present the analysis in terms of a lim- 
ited number of options* Once we know where we stand with respect to 
these eight models — ^what the pulls are in favor of each — it will prove 
easier to refine the analysis by considering inrermediate options* 

Finally, in order to have a sense of the financial considerations over 
the entire range without performing a detailed analysis of each of the 
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eight models, it was decided to focus attention on a comparison between 
models having 4400 students (3200 men and 1200 women) and ones 
with 4800 students (3200 men and 1600 women). This is presented in 
Appendix 2. Financial considerations attending the other models can 
then be estimated on the basis of the results presented in Appendix 2. 

We now turn to a discussion of the eight models described above. In 
reviewing these options, one should keep in mind that present entering 
classes contain 800 men and 300 women; that the present size of the 
College is approximately 4100; and that we are in a stale of transition 
to a projected ''steady-*state'' of about 4400 students by September 1974. 

Model 1 : 4000 Undergraduate Students 

A. Quotas 

B. Equal Access 

Model 2: 4400 Undergraduate Students 

A. Quotas 

B. Equal Access 
Model 3: 4800 Undergraduate Students 

A. Quotas 

B. Equal Access 
Model 4: 5200 Undergraduate Students 

A. Quotas 

B. Equal Access 

A. Consequences for Composition of a Policy of Equal Access 

Since many of the chief disadvantages of a policy of equal access re- 
late to a consequent lack of institutional control over the composition of 
the student body, it is important to estimate as best one can precisely 
what the results of such a policy shift would be. This section of the re- 
port therefore sets out to calculate, using what we take to be a reasonable 
set of assumptions, the effects of an ''equal access** policy on the com- 
position of the undergraduate student body at Princeton. 

In analyzing this problem, a crucial parameter to consider will be the 
course of development that we expect the applicant pools of men and 
women to follow in the next few years. This is particularly important for 
the ''equal access** options, since under these alternatives, the composi- 
tion of the student body is the direct product of (a) the relative sizes of 
men*s and women*s applicant pools, (b) the spread or distribution of 
talent within each group* and (c) the particular targets for achieving 
special institutional objectives and diversity in the entering class — ^tar- 
gets which may (depending upon their nature) influence the propor- 
tions of men and women in the entering class. 

Under present policy, the only special targets for entering classes that 
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currently have a direct impact on the sex ratio (other than sex quotas 
themselves) are those relating to BSE candidates and to potential 
members of athletic teams, both of which groups are at present heavily 
male-dominated. Targets for both these groups were retained as working 
assumptions for the study. Any reduction in the number of places for 
engineers would result in making the use of engineering facilities and 
faculty very inefficient. The Commission concluded that, rather than 
reduce the number of places for engineers, the University should continue 
the intensive efforts presently under way to recruit more women into 
engineering — efforts that have already had a measure of success. Further 
successful recruiting will continue to lessen the impact of a target for 
engineers on the ovcrcll sex ratio. 

The second group was retained because it is a necessary concomitant 
of Princeton's contmuing participation in intercollegiate athletics unless 
(a) changes arc made at the Ivy League level that lessen the need for a 
special target for athletes, or (b) the need is entirely met by candidates 
who are admissible on other grounds alone. (Interestingly enough, the 
better and more successful our athletic program, the larger is the pool of 
interested candidates, and the more likely it is that we can enroll enough 
excellent students with unusual ability in athletics without the need for 
special consideration.) 

Appendix 1 contains an analysis of the effect on the sex ratio in the 
Undergraduate College of adopting a policy of "equal access/ '^^suming 
the continuation of present policies concerning the admission of BS£ 
candidates and students with unusual ability in athletics. The chief ad- 
ditional assumption of that analysis concerns the future growth of the 
pool of applicants. The analysis postulates annual growth rates of 1 % 
and 5% respectively for the men's and women's applicant pools over 
the next five years, at which point it is expected that they will plateau, 
resulting in a ratio of about three male applicant?^ for every two female 
applicants. This assumption — which is certainly open to question, and 
must be tested against actual developments — is based partly on Prince- 
ton's own recent experience with applicant pools, partly on a study of 
the experience of institutions similar to Princeton, and partly on an 
analysis of demographic trends/ If we assume (as has so far been the 
case) that quality will continue to be evenly distributed amongst men and 
women applicant;:!, it is then possible to calculate the consequent com- 
positions of the student body given different total sizes (e.g. 4000 vs. 
4400 vs. 4800). The results of that study can be summarized briefly: 

Under the stated assumptions, the most important of which is that 
men's applications will rise approximately 1% and women's by ap- 
proximately 5% for each of the next five years,^ after which both are 
expected to level off, it is reasonable to expect that:* 
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1. Reducing the present class size from 1100 to 1000 would take 
the sex composition of the entering class from the present (1972) 
800/300 172.7% male] to approximately 685/315 [68.5% male] by 
1977. This is the result of Model IB, discussed on page 106 below, 

2. Maintaining the present class size of 1100 would take the sex 
composition of the entering class to approximately 745/355 [67.7% 
male] by 1977. As these estimates allow for a fluctuation of 3% either 
way for the men, there would, on these assumptions, be a virtual cer- 
tainty each year of maintaining the number of men between 720 and 
770 and the number of women between 340 and 370 per class. This is 
the result of Model 2B described on page 111. 

3. Increasing the present class iize by 100, to 1200, would lead in five 
years to approximately 805/395 (67.1% male]. Once more, we can 
expect a fluctuation of about 3% either way* The ranges are therefore 
780-830 for men and 380-410 for women. This is the result of Model 
3B described on page 115. 

4. Increasing the present class size by 200, to 1300, would lead in 
five years to approximately 865/435 [66.5% male]. Once more, our 
expected fluctuations lead to ranges of 840-890 for men and 420-450 
for women. 

Thus, under the stated assumptions, variations in class size do not have 
a significant effect on the percentages of men and women in the College, 
essentially because those percentages are in turn dependent largely 
upon the differences in size between the men's and women's applicant 
pools. Clearly, if women's applications were to grow at a higher rate 
than we are anticipating (say, 10% per year, instead of 5%), while 
men's applications continued to grow at the rate of 1% annually, the 
result would be a greater number of women enrolled in the College. 

All the models yield ratios in the vicinity of 2:1 — ^well within the 
range recommended by the Patterson Committee — and as such they 
constitute a considerable improvemer : on the current ratio. The models 
differ principally in the absolute (rather than relative) numbers of men 
and women that would constitute each class under a policy of equal 
access. Taken another way, the analysis tells us approximately how 
large a College we would need in order to be relatively sure of guaran- 
teeing any given number of men or women in each entering class under 
a policy of equal access. If male and female enrollments of 2750 and 
1250, respectively, are sufficient, then a total of 4000 has an excellent 
chance of meeting that goal. If, on the other hand, one wants at least 
3000 men or 1400 women, one must move to Model 2B— 4400. A floor 
of 3200 men or 1600 women would push the College to 4800; while if 
3450 men or 1750 women were thought to be desirable goals, adherence 
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to a policy of equal access would very probably require a College 
numbering 5200 students. 

This is one of the first elements of the puzzle which we are trying to 
piece together. We proceed now to a discussion of the economic conse- 
quences of each model. 

B. Economic Consequences of Each Model 

Each model has associated with it economic consequences of two 
different sorts, which we have treated separately: (1) consequences for 
the operating budget of the University ol adopting that model, and (2) 
consequences for the capital budget of choosing the policy which the 
model in question represents (usually this translates simply in o the 
costs associated with the construction of needed new physical facilities). 
The present section is divided wito two parts, in the first of which we 
discuss matters relating to the impact on the operating budget, and in 
the second we survey the needs for physical plant that we might 
presently have as well as those that might be associated with each of 
the four models under consideration. 

1. CONSEQUENCES FOR THE OPERATING BUDGET 

The present section is devoted to a listing with relatively little discus- 
sion of the results of various analyses and certain assumptions and 
calculations, all of which will prove useful in the comparative evaluation 
of all the models which we present in Section III. As we shall see, pre- 
liminary inspection of the data suggests that the economic consequences 
of Models lA, IB, 4A, and 4B can best be discussed as variations on a 
more detailed analysis of the other four. The serious economic questions 
reside in possible differences between the two middle sizes and, to a lesser 
extent, between the two kinds of admissions policies contemplated within 
each size. We therefore concentrated our major efforts on estimating the 
economic differences between 4400 and 4800 students, assuming for the 
sake of calculation that at 4400 the mix in each class is 800/300 and at 
4800 it is 800/400. The full analysis is presented in Appendix 2 and its 
results are summarized briefly below. 

Since, as we will argue, moderate dislocations in the sex distribution 
(±400) at these size levels do not seem to have appreciable or im- 

iCdiate financial consequences, this analysis gives us a reasonable base 
for estimating the economic feasioility of a fairly broad range of models: 
particularly those ranging between our present size and composition and 
4800, at a variety of compositions. We do not know very much about 
what lies beyond 4800, though we suspect that we cannot go much 
beyond it without making serious concessions in quality of services or 
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without passing certain cost thresholds which would make the increases 
far from linear. Indeed, as we shall note later, we should already be a 
little wary of the estimates for 4800, since many of them are made during 
a transitional stage and without any solid operating experience in any 
sort of steady-state. But let us take this point not so much as part of the 
analysis itself but rather as a word of caution concerning how much 
confidence we should place in its results. 

The following, then are some assumptions that we have made and 
conclusions that we have reached: 

(a) We calculated the capital and operating costs of moving to a 
student body composed of 800 men and 400 women per class as the 
marginal cost (+ or of adding 400 students (400 women) to a 
student body composed of 3200 men and 1200 wome- "Hiat estimate is 
presented in detail in Appendix 2, along with all tl sumptions and 
calculations that led to it. The results are of necessry presented as a 
range rather than as a single estimate, since the actual net results them- 
selves depend on a large number of variables which it is impossible to 
estimate at this time with any degree of precision. In brief, we find that 
within the range of probable accuracy of these estimates, the addition of 
400 undergraduates beyond 4400 would contribute a net operating 
deficit of about $90,000 per year (the net operating result would be 
between -f-$6.6 and -$180; for the sake of convenience and ease of 
reference we will pick roughly the middle of the range). Where in that 
range it would actually fall depends largely upon such imponderables 
as ine library acquisition requirements of the specific faculty members 
that would be added to take care of the additional 400 students, and on 
whether offices can be created for these faculty members within existing 
space, making due allowances for renovation. The capital expenditures 
associated with Models 3A and 3B (between $8 million and $9.5 
million) arc more serious, however, and will have to weigh heavily in 
the assessment of those models. 

An important corollary of this analysis is that, dormitory space aside, 
the costs and income associated with the expansion from 4400 to 4800 
are roughly linear, i.e. it costs about a third of the total to go one third 
of the way to 4800. 

(b) Since a balanced budget is expected for 1974-75 (when we 
expect to reach 4400), moving from our present situation (4100+ 
students) to 4400 will have no net budgetary consequences. 

(c) Since a new ouilding for the life sciences has for some time been 
recognized as essential to the College, any costs associated with such a 
building should not be charged to any of the "Size and Composition" 
options under consideration. 

(d) In general, we assume that if there is presently any significant 
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underuttlizution of capacity in the University, it would prove ccoDomi* 
caliy advantageous to use that capacity. Here we are thinking principally 
of faculty and space. If there is unused dormitory space, or unused 
instructional space, or classes with enrollments lower than optimal, it 
would be to Princeton's economic advantage to use that capacity. 

(e) We conclude, for reasons indicated below, that the economic and 
academic consequences of having a student body built of classes com- 
posed of 800 men and 300 women would not be significantly different 
from those that would ensue from a population consisting of classes of 
700 men and 400 women: i.e. that a swing of 100 places per class be* 
tween men and women does not have severe academic consequences nor 
does it make a significant difference to the operating or capital budgets 
at the level of 4400. Although there are some consequences for financial 
aid, the principal consequences would be on faculty staffing. Table 3.3 
shows the anticipated impact on course and departmental enrollments of 
replacing 400 men with 400 women, assuming they are all evenly 
distributed among the four classes (100 seniors, 100 juniors, etc.). 
Since the purpiise of the calculations was to see the likely effects of such 
a redistribution at 4400, given the commitment to the Engineering 
School, we assumed that none of the replaced men would be engineers. 
The course enrollments arc for the Fall semester. The percentages are 
based on 1971 -72 and are the ones ui^ed as the basis of the economic 
analysis presented in Appendix 2. A glance at the results shows that 
there are few changes significant enough to be expected to have an 
impact on faculty staffing. Art and Archaeology, Economics, English 
(for both courses and majors), and perhaps Mathematics and Physics 
(for course enrollments) are the only ones; of these, the additional 
majors in English and Art and Archaeology are the only changes likely 
to require any addition to staff. Smaller reductions might be possible 
elsewhere. Thus, the net financial impact of substituting 1 00 women for 
100 men in the entering classes at a College size of 4400 is, although 
noticeable, not very significant. This means that if 4400 with 800/300 
is a balanced budget, the budget at 4400 with 700/400 is approximately 
in balance as well. It means also that the consequences for the academic 
structure of the University (relative balance oi departments, etc.) can 
also be expected to be minimal and well within the range of error for 
our projections as a whole. It will become important to remember these 
facts when comparing Models 2A and 2B under various assumptions 
about what will happen to applicant pools. 

2. SURVEY OF CAPITAL NEEDS 

Our present physical plant is more or less well-suited to each of the 
different models we are considering. What follows is a brief review of the 
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status of int|H)rtani University facilities with an eye to determining the 
adequacy of each of the contemplated size levels. 

LIFE SCIENCES BUILDING 

There has been considerable pressure on laboratory space for under* 
graduate courses in the Life Sciences for some time now. The steady 
growth in the number of pre-medical students and the interest displayed 
in life sciences by women undergraduates has added markedly to already 
existing pressures. The desirability of bringing Biology and Biochemistry 
physically clrser (they are now split between Frick and Guyot) rein- 
forces the argument in favor of creating a single new building, and such 
a building has been high on the list of institutional priorities for a number 
of years. Since a building of this kind would be needed under all of the 
models being considered, the necessity of building it will not help us 
choose among them. Still, its presence as an unfilled need must be borne 
in mind, since it is therefore to some extent a competitor for funds with 
our other capital needs. It therefore renders less feasible any plan that 
itself has substantial capital costs associated with it. 

VISUAL ARTS 

There is a reasonable amount of space for Visual Arts in 185 Nassau 
Street, although not all of it is ideally suited to the Program's require- 
ments. Barring improvements in the quality of space (which is again not 
something which distinguishes one of our models from any other), we 
would expect the Visual Arts to be accommodated in existing space 
through 4400. After that, it is felt that student interest may warrant 
i*nproving and possibly enlarging the facilities devoted to Visual Arts. 
Hence, some charge for expansion of Visual Arts will accrue to those 
models with student populations significandy larger than 4400. 

PERFORMING ARTS 

The successful establishment of a program in the Performing Arts 
will ultimately require the creation of teaching, rehearsal, and performing 
space. In the event that such a prograni is adopted and successfully 
launched, space will definitely be needed. Since the capital expenditures 
associated with such a program are related primarily to the curricular 
decision to initiate the program, rather than an expansion of the College 
per se, such costs have not been included in the analysis of the conse* 
quenccs of choosing one model over another. At the same time, it ought 
to be recognized that any significant enlargement of the College — 
beyond, for example, 4800 students — adds to the probability of expan- 
sion in the Performing Arts, with a consequent need for better facilities. 
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FACULTY OFFICES 

Existing office space is thought to be roughly adequate to accom* 
modate the faculty needed to handle a student body of 4400. Some 
moves will have to take place to make more optimal use of existing 
space> but it appears that all that can be done without new construction. 
Rou^ly 35 new offices would be needed to accommodate a faculty 
associated with 4800, and some 35 to 40 more for a move to 5200. The 
first 35 could probably come from the conversion and renovation of 
existing space currently devoted to other uses. In the event this should 
not prove possible, an estimate has been included in Appendix 2 for the 
cost of new construction. v 

CLASSROOMS 

The availability of classroom space has a good deal to do with the 
degree of inconvenience which faculty and students will tolerate in the 
scheduling of courses. A schedulmg simulation run (in connection with 
the Patterson Report) for an undergraduate population of 4200 showed 
that everything (with the exception of some laboratories in Life Sciences, 
which we have already discussed) could be accommodated quite easily in 
existing space. There is little doubt, therefore, that there exists suf- 
ficient capacity at 4000, and probably at 4400, although it is difficult to 
estimate precisely how much, since that depends heavily on the degrees 
of inconvenience associated with various levels of utilization. For similar 
reasons, it is hard to determine whether at 4800, or 5200 we might or 
might not be short of certain types of classroom space. 

DORMITORIES 

With the Spclman Complex scheduled for occupancy in September 
1973, we will have room for approximately 4400 undergraduate stu- 
dents. Failure to use space would clearly be wasteful, and would probably 
either contribute to an operating deficit or raise the prices of rooms 
beyond even presently projected higher rates. If one wished to expand 
the College from 4400 to 4800, new student housing would have to be 
constructed, either in the form of simple dormitory space, or along the 
lines of a new Residential College (i.e., including dining and social 
space). The advantage of the former is that it is cheaper. The advantage 
of the latter is (over and above its educational benefits) that a new Col- 
lege might alleviate what is felt to be a growing need for a new or 
expanded Student Center. At 5200, one would probably have to create a 
new Student Center in any event, regardless of what housing arrange- 
ments one chose; at 4800 or below, the question of a new Student Center 
is more complex and depends on the outcome of a number of decisions. 
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Finally, i» should be mentioned here that there is some possibility of 
creating between 100 and 150 dormitory places beyond 4400 by a 
sequence of small moves over a few years, without major capital invest- 
ment. The College could thus accommodate a total of some 4550 
student; with relatively little additional expenditure. The potential ad- 
vantages of this option will be discussed in Section IV. 

STUDENT CENTER 

The present Student Center, from the point of view of cafeteria space, 
can serve a College of 4400 undergraduates, particularly if it is expanded 
to the basement. There is divided opinion concerning whether it would 
be desirable to have a new Student Center that would include space for 
recreational and other activities, or whether it is better to keep activities 
decentralized, with most events taking place in Colleges and other facili- 
ties. For present purposes, we will assume that insofar as the need exists 
for a new Student Center with recreational space, much of this need 
exists already, and is not clearly a direct component of any one of our 
models in contrast with the others. However, we can state that a need 
for additional tafeteria facilities would definitely emerge at a College 
population of 5200, regardless of whether any new dormitories that 
may have been built were Residential Colleges or simple dormitories. 

LIBRARY 

Capital costs for the library are needed for study space (carrels, etc.), 
new acquisitions, etc. (Appendix 2) These are straightforwardly propor- 
tional to the numbers of students and faculty added. Existing or planned 
facilities will see us through 4400, but additions would have to be made 
for 4800 and for 5200. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 

It appears that a College of 4400 students can be administered from 
within existing space, though some offices might have to be moved from 
West College to make room for one or two additional personnel if we 
were to grow to 4800 It is conceivable that some slight expansion might 
have to take place at the 4400 level, but not likely. At 5200, additional 
office space would certainly be needed, not only in West College, but 
perhaps in the New South building as well. 

On the basis of the above sur/ey, plus the results of certain other 
surveys concerning our present physical and manpower capacities, it is 
possible to construct a schematic table. Table 3.4, comparing in a purely 
qualitative way the various alternatives under consideration: 
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SUMMARY OF CAPITAL NEEDS 
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Legend: — = some extra capacity exists (or will exist by 1974) relative to the 
model in question 
0 = can be handled within existing space, perhaps with minor reno- 



vation 

■f r= requires significant capital expenditures 

? = cannot be determined or depends heavily on policy considerations 
in other areas 

3. SUMMARY 

In capsule form, the conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing 
survey of the economic consequences of these four models are as 
follows. Given the smaU difference that different compositions make 
within each model (see 1(e) on page '^7 above), we will not distin- 
guish the consequences of different admissions policies within each size 
category. 

(a) 4o00. No capital costs are associated with this model that are not 
associated with all the others as well. On the contrary. Models lA and 
IB (a student body of 4000) would seriously underutilize existing 
resource: faculty offices, classroom space, library facilities, and ap- 
proximately 400 dormitory places. This in turn translates into higher 
per capita operating costs and therefore a higher portion of costs not 
covered by tuition income. There are also some resources in the faculty 
and supporting staff which would go unutilized in a College of 4000. 
This "excess capacity" in physical plant, faculty and staff would very 
likely turn quickly into sizeable annual deficits, since it is unlikely that a 
sufficient portion of it could be eliminated — either by reduction in staff 
or by closing down parts of the physical plant. 

(b) 4400. As we noted above, the Spelraan dormitory complex will 
have been completed and it is expected that the budget will remain in 
balance into 1974-75, when the College is expected to reach approxi- 
mately 4400. Although some small measure of extra capacity in parts 
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of the physical plant Is likely to remain, it is considerably less than what 
attends the previous nuKlel. There is expected to be little or no usable 
over-capacity in the faculty. This is suggested by the need to add about 
as many faculty to enlarge the College to 4800 as were needed to grow 
from 4000 to 4400 (sec Appendix 2 for the details of this calculation). 
The only extra capacity we find at 4400 is possibly some classroom 
space. No significant needs for additional space emerge at this level. 

(c) 4800. On the operating side, it appears that meeting the needs of 
the next 400 students past 4400 would cost slightly more than the Income 
that would be associated with that expansion — assuming, of course, that 
standards of the quality of education and other services are preserved 
(e.g. faculty-student ratios, etc.). It is difficult to tell how much of a 
d»ficii this would contribute, but it should be less than $200,000, and 
very likely less than $100,000 as well. Whether compensating economies 
would be made elsewhere Is something we have not tried to determine. 
What the analysis of Appendix 2 tells us, however, is that at 4400 we 
will have used up a very substantial portion of the capacity that per- 
mitted us to add 1200 undergraduate students since 1969 without con- 
tributing at all to the deficit— indeed that addition helped bring the 
operating budget into balance. We suspect that further significant ad- 
ditions beyond 4400 will begin to take us close to cost thresholds in many 
areas. We are not absolutely certain of ♦his; we would rather make such 
a judgment on the basis of some experience in "steady-state" at or near 
4A00. This is the significance of the caveat we entered at the beginning of 
Section IIIB (pp. 95-97) concerning the degree of confidence we 
should place in cur projections. The capital expenditures associated 
with these models (3A and 3B) are substantial: between $8 million and 
$9.5 million, depending essentially on the kind of dormitory and dining 
facilities that are chosen for this expansion and on whether an existing 
building can be found for the 35 faculty that would have to be added in 
order to maintain prevailing educational standards. 

(d) 5200. Although we did not make a detailed calculation, we are 
fairly certain that an expansion from 4400 to 5200 would carry with it 
an operating deficit significantly in excess of $250,000. Briefly, our 
reasons arc ( 1 ) the faculty costs of going from 4800 to 5200 should 
roughly equal ihose of expanding by the previous 400; (2) there are 
likely to be significant needs for administrative staff that do not appear 
at 4800, (3) there would be a substantial addition to the physical plant, 
with its attendant maintenance costs (annually, roughly 3% of con- 
struction costs), but (4) as with the previous step, the additional income 
is substantially that associated with the net tuition of the 400 students 
(exclusive of dormitory and dining facilities). New forms of State aid 
presently being developed are expected to be of some help on the revenue 
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side. As for capital expenditures, Table 3.4 indicates that we would teed 
more faculty offices, more dormitory and dining facilities, a new Student 
Center or similar facility, additional library space, and more space to 
expand key administrative services. This clearly adds up to considerably 
more than twice the costs associated with Models 3 A and 3B. For this 
reason, we did not attempt to make more precise estimates; there are so 
many options, each with different costs and benefits, that a detailed 
investigation would be worthwhile only in case it became evident that 
expansion of the College to 5200 students seemed clearly to be worth 
making capital expenditures in excess of $20-25 million. Since a pre- 
liminary look at the other features of 4A and 4B and at the other models 
made this unlikely, we did not pursue the matter further. 

There do exist ways to expand the student body significantly while 
avoiding rome of the capital costs just mentioned: by going from the 
present ; vo-tcrm system to some form of year-round operation. How- 
ever, the effects on operating costs are far from clear. In any case, the 
range of choices this would open up is enormous and quite beyond the 
scope of this chapter of the Commission's report. Since the Commission 
gave some thou^t to such plans and decided to recommend that we 
retain the two-term system, for reasons discussed, that system forms 
the bi iis for discussion of all of the Size and Composition models we 
consider in this chapter. 

C. Advantages and Disadvantages of Each Model 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS: POLICY UNDER 
PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES 

We now have all the information necessary to begin a systematic 
examination of the eight models presented at the beginning of this 
section, with a view toward making a decision concem'mg the best 
policy alternative for Princeton at this time. We underscore "at this tune" 
because a policy that makes sense at one moment, under a given set of 
particular circumstances, might very well not be appropriate for another. 

By way of an introduction to this section, it will be helpful to review 
the recent history atd present status of the University's implementation 
of coeducation. Recalling this history may assist us in assessing the 
University's present situation more precisely, and clarify important con- 
siderations that may bear on the decisions confronting us. We should 
also recall that we have so far tentatively established a number of perti- 
nent points. First, we have seen that a policy of equal access would 
allow a moderate improvement in the male/female ratio if we stayed at 
approximately our present size. This improvement is not made signifi- 
cantly more favorable, however, by expansion to 4800 or 5200, although 
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enlarging the College in this way would, of course, add to the absolute 
number of women on campus. Second, from a purely economic point of 
view, a reduction to 4000 students is seriously disadvantageous since it 
produces unusable excess capacity, while a growth to 5200 entails very 
heavy capital costs. On purely economic grounds, a College in the range 
of 4400-4800 is plainly preferable, at least in the foreseeable future. 
Keeping these points in mind, wc will now turn to a discussion of the 
recent history of coeducation. 

Making full use of the enlarged perspectives afforded by hindsight, 
we can di. -rn at least three strong reasons why we were able in 1969 
to enter with such confidence and dispatch into coeducation (entailing 
30% expansion of the College in four years!). 

First, at the writing of the Patterson Report, there was considerable 
evidence of the existence of "overcapacity" in parts of the University. 
The rapid expansion of the Graduate School (Figure 3.1 above), and 
the accompanying crease in the size of the faculty over the previous 
fifteen years, the explosive expansion of the physical plant, and the 

sizeable increases in the administrative services of the University all 

without a corresponding expansion at the undergraduate level ^sug- 
gested that wc could indeed expand and, through that expansion, increase 
the efficiency of our operation without any significant diminution in the 
quality of undergraduate life and education. A detailed financial analysis 
made precisely such predictions, and they have been amply borne out 
by subsequent experience. 

Second, the nature of our "overcapacity" was such as to suggest that 
1000 women might take better advantage of it than could 1000 men, 
given the differences between men and women in their selection of 
academic subjects (see Table 3.2 for a summary of their differential 
tendencies in the choice of departments of concentration). Simulations 
comparing the consequences on adding 1000 men rather than 1000 
women bore out this hypothesis as well. 

Third, instruction and administration of the Undergraduate College 
had not changed significantly in many years. Therefore, our projections 
of the consequences of coeducation concerned changes from a well- 
understood steady-state (in the College) that had existed for a good 
many years. There was, in short, a very stable and well-tried system in 
being, a secure foundation from which to embark on a new and demand- 
ing enterprise filled with uncertainties. 

In sharp contrast to the situation underscored by these three factors, 
we now find ourselves having used a considerable amount of the over- 
capacity already described. Indeed we have used it all, with the possible 
exception of some flexibility in the scheduling of classroom space. This 
is itself the direct product, not simply of coeducational expansion itself, 
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but also budgetary stringency forcing an even stricter use of all facilities 
and manpower, including some actual cutbacks in faculty and adminis- 
trative staff- As a consequence of both these factors, we may be very 
close to the next quantum jump in costs that will not be balanced by 
corresponding income. 

Moreover, as Table 3.3 and Appendix 2 suggest, there are very few 
savings at the faculty level to be achieved by the addition of more women 
(rather than men). Four years ago, it was from an economic as well as 
an educational point of view distinctly advantageous to add women stu- 
dents rather than men because the course-selection patterns of women 
complemented (in essential ways) those of men. With respect to this 
particular point, however, any future expansion holds only sharply di- 
minishing further returns. 

Ne.Kt, and perhaps most important for our purposes, the College has 
been in a state of constant and rapid change for four years, and it will 
continue to change over the next two, during which time we can expect 
to enroll an additional 260 students. Moreover, this increase will be 
felt at the junior and senior level, as the recently enlarged freshmen 
and sophomore classes advance. This means that we have not yet felt 
the full impact (especially on the supervising of independent work in 
the Humanities, Social Sciences and the Life Sciences) of the present 
continuous growth to 4400 students, a development which will be sub- 
stantially completed by the Fall of I9''4. The analysis in Appendix 2 
concerns the consequences of adding 400 more students to the level of 
4400, one ur will not reach until 1974. To be sure, the University did 
not take the step of planning for 4400 undergraduates without detailed 
thinking concerning the consequences: nor did it do so without making 
provisions for staffing, housing, etc., commensurate with the anticipated 
effects of that expansion. But such planning was based essentially on the 
analysis contained in the Patterson Report, plus a small amount of 
experience with coeducation. A decision taken now to extend another 
400 undergraduates beyond 4400 would stretch to a real degree the base 
of warranted confidence we could have in our ability to predict the 
effects of such a move — with respect to financial, academic, and the 
more amorphous hut equally crucial issues covered under the ^'quality of 
life." 

A consideration of these facts does not argue that expansion to 4800 
or beyond would necessarily be undesirable or detrimental; it does argue 
that since — 

(a) we have not yet reached 4400 undergraduates; 

(b) wc arc already well beyond the (3200 undergraduates) from 
which we began the coeducational venture; 
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(c) we ore in a tninsition state, ouring which the profile of the College 
contains a disproportionate number of underclass students, and 
we do not know quite how that fact may distort our present 
perceptions — 

a decision to expand significantly is therefore considerably riskier at the 
present time than it would be if taken under more favorable circum* 
stances — and it is plainly much riskier than the University's 1969 de- 
cision to expand. 

Other things being equal then, the University's present situation argues 
against taking steps now toward any significant expansion beyond that 
akeady planned. 

We now turn to a comparative discussion of the models themselves. 

1. MODEL lA: 4000 WITH FIXED NUMBERS. 
MODEL IB: 4000 WITH EQUAL ACCESS. 

Since the advantages and disadvantages of both these models are nearly 
identical, we will discuss them together. 

ADVANTAGES 

1. The advantages of both of these models are primarily those that 
flow from their smaller size. With 4000 students, the College would 
continue to retain all the values associated with Princeton as a small 
institution: the ability of students to come to know a sizeable proportion 
of their classmates and professors, and the capacity of the institution to 
prevent itself from being fragmented into a number of more insular 
subinstitutions. Since Princeton has not lost these values and qualities at 
present — ^with a College of nearly 4200 students — it is clear that a reduc-* 
tion to 4000 would guarantee the retention of these important advan- 
tages. Although we have every reason to expect that we are not in 
danger of significantly eroding the primary values of a small-scale 
institution m the near future, at least through the planned expansion to 
4400, there is no doubt that growth in itself entails some risk (how much 
risk depends on how much growth) of fragmentation. 

DISADVANTAGES 

1. Reducing the College to 4000 students increases sharply the diffi- 
culty of achieving two important goals simultaneously: first, the goal of 
maintaining something very close to our present male enrollment, and at 
least our present female enrollment; second, the goal of maintaining at 
least a 3: 1 male/female ratio, and if at all possible, to improve upon it. 

There are several important reasons — some already discussed — ^for 
adopting a policy that maintains the male enrollment at approximately 
present levels (3000-3200). Princeton^s substantial educational and fi- 
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nancial investment In several academic departments (including En^- 
neering, Physics, Mathematics, and others) that are still heavily under- 
elected by women, is on the whole nevei fully utilized with a male 
enrollment in the present range. Any marked decrease in the male en- 
rollment below those levels would risk a falling off in the strength of 
these particular areas, with resulting ineCRcicncies as well as possible 
losses in quality. Conversely, if we were to maintain present levels of 
students in these areas by special recruiting efforts, while at the same 
time allowing the total male enrollment to drop appreciably, the College 
would experience a consequent decrease in the number of men electing 
humanistic or social science studies. 

It is important to remember, for example, that approximately 170-180 
of the entering class are to be enrolled in engineering alone, quite apart 
from the numbers required to maintain present strength in other sciences 
where the University has an existing large investment in laboratories and 
tenured faculty. Until women begin to concentrate in these fields in 
much larger numbers, significant reductions in the male base would run 
some risk of having a detrimental educational impact on these particular 
fields, or on other important parts of the College's educational program. 

There are additional reasons for trying to maintain something close 
to the present number of men in the College. Not only does the existing 
level of academic facilities and programs bear some relation to this num- 
ber, but the vigor and variety of non-academic activities and programs 
mi^t also well depend on having a male contmgent of approximately 
the present size. Moreover, as we discussed above, at the time of the 
decision to become coeducational, the President and the Trustees pledged 
to maintain essentially the present number of men enrolled in the Col- 
lege. Adopting a policy that is consistent with this pledge, so long as 
such a policy can be defended as feasible and faithful to the central 
mission of the University, is plainly preferable. 

K there are a number of compelling arguments for attempting to main- 
tain something close to the present number of men in each entering class, 
there are also extremely powerful arguments for not only maintaining 
but significantly increasing the present number of women. Although 
there are beginning to be enough women in the College to create an envi- 
ronment in which women no longer feel like a small, potentially isolated 
group, it is still the case that women are under-enrolled in many aca- 
demic programs and departments, and that the College as a whole would 
benefit in many ways from the contributions of additional qualified 
women undergraduates. Certainly to reduce the number of women in the 
College would be from every point of view—the educational benefits to 
the College, the morale of the women themselves, and the potential suc- 
cess of coeducation as a venture — a clear mistake. 
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In the view of the Patterson Report on coeducation, a view substan- 
tiated by the University's actual experience to date* a sex ratio of 3:1 
was conceived to be the absolute minimum necessary for creating a gen- 
uinely coeducational institution. Better than 3:1 was highly desirable, 
but less was viewed as unacceptable. At 800/300 Princeton's ratio of 
2.7:1 is marginally better than the absolute minimum, but the margin 
is a thin one, and it is clearly important to find feasible ways to improve 
the ratio, not to worsen it. 

If we keep in mind the considerations just outlined, it is plain why a 
reduction in the target size of the College from 4400 to 4000 would 
make it very difficult indeed to maintain something like the present num- 
ber of men in the College while simultaneously achieving a satisfactory 
male/female ratio — whether the policy is one of **equal access** or quotas. 

Under a policy of equal access, the male enrollment could be expected 
to fall off to between 660-710 per class, for a total College male contin- 
gent in the vicinity of 2750 — ^well below the range we have been con- 
sidering as optimal, both from the standpoint of academic and extra- 
curricular considerations, and from that of honoring the Trustees' pledge. 

One may impose quotas to bring up the male enrollment to withm the 
3000-3200 range, but at a College consisting of only 4000 students, any 
move beyond 3000 men would take us outside of the range of acceptable 
male/female ratios. This leaves entering classes of 750/250 as the razor's 
edge on which to balance both requirements — ^with essentially no room 
for error or natural and inevitable fluctuations on either side. Indeed, 
quite ordinary variations in the yield on entering classes, or the rate of 
leaves of absence and other forms of attrition, could leave the College 
with a male population in the 2800-2900 range and a female population 
in the 850-950 range. 

In addition, of course* such a policy suffers from all of the defects 
(discussed in Section IIA) of a policy of quotas — a considerable burden 
to bear, especially in light of the comparatively small benefits it purchases 
by bearing it. 

In short, whether one followed a policy of fixed quotas or of equal 
access, the result under Models lA and IB wouiu be an inability on the 
part of the College to achieve satisfactorily a number of extremely impor- 
tant educational objectives. 

2. Second, to return to 4000 would require us to contract somewhat 
at a time when significant changes are taking place in the composition 
of the student body — changes which require additional expenditures in 
those areas where women are enrolling in considerably greater propor- 
tions than did men. It is sufficiently difficult to keep expenditures con- 
stant in the face of such pressures — i.e. to shift resources from one area 
to another. To reduce thet^ would risk inflicting real damage on certain 
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academic areas to whose strength we must remain committed in order 
to survive as a first class institution. This is especially true because we 
have just come through a period of stringent cuts and there is little rea* 
son to think that many further cuts can be made without also inflicting 
corresponding damage. 

3. A final and formidable disadvantage of reducing the size of the 
College to 4000 students, is the deleterious effect this would have on 
those parts of the University budget that are quite independent of engi* 
neering and the sciences. For example, by September 1973, Spelman 
Hall will be completed, with superb new dormitory space for more than 
200 students, bringing the College housing capacity to a point where 
4400 undergraduates can be accommodated. To reduce the number of 
enrolled students by 400 would create a considerable amount of unused 
dormitory space, resulting either in higher dormitory rents or deficits in 
the operation of Dormitory and Food Services with a concomitant drain 
on general funds. The dormitory situation, moreover, is only one exam- 
ple among many. In general, the University has pressed itself to maxi- 
mize the use of all facilities and manpower during the current period of 
economic stringency in an effort to keep rising costs from rising even 
more. To begin to deliberately underutilize resources by cutting back 
enrollments at this time would be difficult to justify from almost any 
point of view* 

2. MODEL 2A: 4400 with fixed numbers (800/300) 

ADVANTAGES 

1. A College of 4400 students, although considerably larger than the 
average over the last twenty years (3259) is still within the size range 
that enables Princeton to retam its distinctive combination of relatively 
small scale combined with something of the diversity and excellence 
usually found only in much larger institutions. We do not know, of 
course, precisely what it will "feel like** when we complete the expansion 
to 4400 presently under way; judging from the present level of 4100- 
4200, however, it seems safe to assume that the situation will not change 
significantly. As we noted in the discussion of Models 1 A and IB, growth 
always entails some risk of fragmentation, but the risks of thi^ kind 
involved in reaching 4400 students do not seem large. 

2. At this size level, there is a good match between existing and 
planned facilities, and the anticipated demands. This makes for an effi- 
cient institution, and creates favorable conditions for maintaining a bal- 
anced budget. Indeed, a balanced budget is anticipated to be maintained 
as we approach an enrollment of 4400 in the coming two years. 

On the side of capital expenditures, meanwhile, the picture is the same. 
As Table 3.4 indicates, we project no major needs required to reach 
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4400 beyond tht»sc that were already present at 4000. Moreover, those 
capital expenditures that do have to take place can be spread over a 
larger base of students (at 4400) than would have been the case were 
we to remain at 4000. Finally, as Table 3.4 suggests, expansion to 4800 
or 5200 does entail new capital expenditures beyond those already an- 
ticipated. 

3. The maintenance of fixed quotas for enrolled men and women has 
the various advantages already discussed. First, quotas allow maximum 
control in assuring minimum (or maximum) numbers for students of 
either sex, and they make for maximum constancy in the system (course 
enrollments are more predictable, as are the patterns of undergraduate 
majors, etc.). WTiile the male/female ratio of 800/300 per class is some 
distance from optimal, we know it to be at least tolerable. In short, a 
system of quotas, at the level presently in use, insures certain forms of 
stability— particularly in administrative planning— that are desirable. 

DISADVANTAGES 

1. Some of the chief disadvantages of this model are those associated 
with a policy of quotas and these have been fuUy discussed earlier in 
this document: the principle of quotas is fundamentally inequitable. 
Moreover, quotas by sex are likely to be illegal, if not now then in the 
near future. Finally, from the point of institutional stance or posture, 
quotas by sex will tend to suggest that Princeton's coeducational effort 
is less than a full one, and this may impede our efforts to r.ttract the very 
best women (and men). Unless one has extremely compelling reasons 
for maintaining quotas by sex, therefore, considerations of equity, of 
possible changes in the law affecting private institutions on this issue, 
and of institutional stance all combine to make the arguments for a pol- 
icy of "equal access" in admissions formidable. Indeed, since an analysis 
of the likely growth of applicant pools suggest that a policy of equal ac- 
cess would yield a student body composition (assuming the size of the 
College to be la the 4400-4800 range) not very dissimilar to that under 
the present quot.i system, the main arguments in favor of quotas lose 
much of their torce. (For a full discussion of this point, sec the analysis 
of Model 2B, as well as Appendices 1 and 2.) 

2. Mamtaining a fixed level of 800 men and 300 women in each class 
freezes the male/female ratio at a position just above the minimum tol- 
erable point, measured either by the standard of the Patterson Report 
or by the observed experience with coeducation that Princeton has had 
to date. From virtually every point of view — academic, extra-curricular 
and social — an improved male/female ratio would yield educational ben- 
efits for the College, and take Princeton closer to creating a fuller, gen- 
uinely coeducational milieu. 
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3. MODEL 2B: 4400 with equal access 



ADVANTAGES 

1. Many of the advantages of Model 2 A are equally applicable to 2B. 
First, the size of the College (4400) is still compatible with retaining 
the benefits of a relatively small scale community. Second, from the point 
of view of attaining an excellent match between nwcds and resources 
(measured either in terms of physical plant or faculty), a College size of 
about 4400 makes for an effective and efficient institution — ^increasing 
the chance that the University can continue to maintain a balanced 
budget. In all these and similar respects, Model 2B is identical to Model 
2A. 

2. As contrasted with a considerable degree of control gained through 
the use of sex quotas in Model 2A, Model 2B offers the benefits of a 
policy of equal access. Since we have already discussed the intrmsic 
desirability of such a policy, we need not repeat the arguments here. 
It is important to notice, however, that quite apart from the fact that 
equal access is clearly a more equitable policy than one of quotas, its 
application under present and foreseeable future circumstances offers an 
opportunity to improve the male/female ratio on the basis of merit alone, 
i.e. it enables us to improve this ratio by taking the best qualified appli- 
cants. Assuming that the male and female applicant pools develop as 
we project, Model 2B would yield entering classes of approxknately 780- 
790 men and 310-320 women between now and 1974-75. Eventually, 
once the pools had reached their anticipated steady-state (about 1977- 
78), each class would in all probability have roughly 745 men and 355 
women, for a College of approximately 3000 men and 1400 women. The 
male/female ratio would by that time have moved from the present 
3.2; 1 to 2.1:1 — a substantial improvement — and the absolute number 
of women on campus would have gone up by 425 — a significant gain. 

DISADVANTAGES 

The principal disadvantage of this model is that, as we have noted, it 
is likely eventually to lead to a slight diminution in the number of men 
below the current level, assuming that the applications from women and 
men increase by 5% and 1% respectively for each of the next five years. 
Moreover, if the differential rate of growth in applications is greater than 
1 %-5%, then the impact on the number of men will be greater; if it is 
less, then the impact will be less. There is no question that, once a policy 
of equal access is adopted, we cannot be absolutely certain about the 
precise numbers of men and women that will be enrolled in any given 
year. 

If the 3100-3200 range is a reasonable one within which to try to 
maintain the male enrollment — ^not only because of the pledge itself but 
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because of the various reasons already discussed — ^then to the extent to 
which one falls below that enrollment, one incurs the corresponding dis- 
advantages. As argued above (see under Section IIIBIe), we believe 
that, from an educational point of view, a reduction in the number of 
men to about 750 would have very minor consequences. Indeed, we 
argue there that the purely academic and budgetary consequences of a 
shift of even twice this magnitude would not be very significant. What 
is also relevant is the fact that even these minor consequences can be 
mitigated if they take place over a sufficient period of time to permit 
the adjustments which they may entail. 

The main disadvantages of such a shift (from 800/300 to 745/355) 
have to be measured not so much in its strict academic consequences, 
but rather in terms of Its impact on extra-curricular activities and on the 
general level of confidence and support the University enjoys from its 
alumni and friends. Both are almost impossible to estimate. With respect 
to the former, it should be noted that even if there should be some de- 
cline in certain extra-curricular activities heavily supponed by men, 
which is not certain, there will almost certainly be gains through the 
enrichment of many activities by the new infusion of women students: 
a loss of about 100 men front current levels is almost certain to have 
a negligible effect when placed side by side the gain of about 425 women 
relative to current levels — and it is from comparison with current levels 
that we derive our estimates of the viability of one or another model. 

The impact on alumni confidence of adopting a policy on which there 
is a clear risk of seeing the enrollment of men fall slightly below the 
levels that the President and the Trustees had promised to maintain is 
even harder to estimate, but we see it as depending ultimately on the 
strength of the case for such a shift — on a detailed objective comparison 
of the advantages and disadvantages for Princeton of each of the con- 
templated policies. We are confident that the arguments for a policy of 
this kind are persuasive; and that if they were cleariy and fully explained, 
the alumni and other supporting constituencies would examine the situ- 
ation objectively in the light of existing and developing circumstances. 

Perhaps the most one can say is that there are some costs and risks 
associated with the pi>licy just described, but their magnitude depends 
on the extent to which the alumni and other constituencies could be per- 
suaded of the Tightness of the policy. 

4. MODEL 3A: 4800 with fixed numbers 

ADVANTAGES 

1. Increasing the size of the College would allow one to add more 
women to the student body, and simultaneously to improve the male/ 
female ratio. This would depend, of course, on the nature of the quotas 
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imposed. If one kept the number of men at its present level of 800 per 
ritering class, for example, the number of women would rise to 400, and 
the male/female ratio to 2:L Clearly* other ratios could be achieved 
simply by varying the base numbers for each sex (700/500, or 900/ 
300, etc.)* Depending, of course, on the composition chosen, this policy 
could therefore eliminate the disadvantages of Model 2B. One could 
guarantee a minimum population for academic and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities adequate to insure that none would suffer setbacks from the 
levels at which they have recently been flourishing, while at the same 
time reap the benefits brought by the additional women. Similarly, there 
would be no risk of encroaching even slightly on the level of male enroll* 
ment embodied in the Trustees' pledge. 

2. This policy would enable the College to retain control over the 
male/female ratio and thus correct for any sudden fluctuations in the 
applicant pools that might otherwise have harmful effects. 

3. This modeU as compared to earlier ones, allows for considerable 
lead time, permitting a longer period of gradual growth over which to 
absorb changes. 

4. It would provide a larger population of students to support a new 
Student Center, as well as new facilities for Creative Arts and Perform- 
ing Arts, should it be decided that these are needed. 

5. Adding 100 new places to each entering class (from the present 
1 100 to 1200) would permit Princeton to admit many superbly qualified 
candidates, including some additional men, whom we are now obliged to 
turn down for lack of space. This in turn would help to ease our rela- 
tions with schools, alumni, and friends, making their efforts to seek out 
and recommend the best applicants to Princeton somewhat less frus- 
trating, and thus even more effective. An additional 100 places in the 
entering class would also ease the pressure created by whatever con- 
straints may (quite properly) be imposed on the class in the effort to 
make it diverse in alt of the ways that we think important. 

DISADVANTAGES 

1. One chief difficulty of expanding to a College of 4800 is that a 
projected growth of this amount — at a time when the College is still in 
the midst of a complex expansion from 3200 to 4400 students — is not 
without financial and academic hazards. Although we feel that the Col- 
lege is on firm ground in its plans for reaching 4400 with a balanced 
budget, and without any dilution in the quality of the educational experi- 
ence, there is nonetheless no substitute for actually accomplishing this 
move successfully before deciding to embark on further substantial ex- 
pansion. Although Appendix 2 suggests that we could continue from 
4400 to 4800 without major consequences for the operating budget^ we 
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might conclude when we reach 4400 that more than the projected addi- 
tional 36 faculty members would be necessary to achieve a College of 
4800 students. In such a case all of the estimated costs would rise with- 
out any compensating income. The alternative of not making needed 
additional faculty appointments, thereby suffering some diminution in 
the quality of education, would clearly be unsatisfactory. 

Similar considerations, of course, hold true for non'^cademic pro- 
grams. It is difficult to estimate how far the College is from quantum 
jumps in staff needed to maintain essential administrative services. We 
can be relatively sure for a College of up to about 4400, but the issues 
become much more complicated as we attempt to project the impact of 
an additional 400. (See the general discussion of this problem in Section 
IIIBl above.) 

2. If the Graduate School is not to undergo any significant growth — 
indeed if it might well slope down to about 1300 — then 4800 under- 
graduates would place the undergraduate/graduate ratio at about 3.7 
(see pp. 85-87 and Figure 3.1 ), a return to the ratio whidi was obtained 
in 1959-60. As we have already argued, the resulting shift in the mix 
of teaching for individual faculty members is likely to reduce the grad- 
uate component, and this mi^t in turn adversely affect both research 
(which is strongly linked to graduate teaching) and Princeton's ability 
to attract and retain first class scholars. It is impossible to weigh these 
factors precisely, but it is no less clear that they are important — indeed, 
they are to a great extent responsible for Princeton's relatively recent 
emergence as a major university. 

3. If at 4400 there is some slight risk of losing some of the benefits 
of institutional small size- -benefits that we value highly, and that have 
made Princeton distinctive over the years — ^then there is clearly a greater 
risk in moving to 4800. Nor is there any certain way of measuring the 
degree of risk. It is perfectly conceivable that the essential benefits of 
small size would remain even to a level of 5000 and perhaps beyond; 
it may also be that with 5000 or more students, new and equally val-* 
uaMe things would begin to happen in the Princeton context, resulting 
only m a change, not a net loss. The principal point, however, is that 
these matters are uncertam. Moreover, unlike the decision to grow in 
order to achieve coeducation — a case where the educational benefits to 
be derived from growing were potentially so great as to overshadow the 
attendant risks — ^we have now a choice whose potential benefits, though 
sizeable, are much more modest and certainly not nearly of the order 
of magnitude as were promised by the addition of 1000 women un- 
dergraduates to a previously all male institution. Any significant risk 
must therefore weigh much more heavily in the decision. 

4. A further disadvantage of this model is that any adequate plan to 
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reach a College of 4800 students would require a sizeable capital ex- 
penditure—principally for dormitory and dining space— at a time when 
capital (and other) funds are extremely scarce and when we have im- 
portant actual or potential needs elsewhere (endowment for student aid, 
to mention a crucial and continuing need). To be sure, capital needs 
are not always in competition with one another, since the same persons 
who might endow a dormitory might have no interest in contributmg 
to a building for the Performing Arts. But there is some degree of com- 
petition, if not for actual funds, then certainly for the efforts and energies 
0£ those who work to raise those funds. 

Even if we had no other needs, the estimated cost of $8 million-$9.5 
million (to reach 4800) constitutes in itself a sizeable disadvantage. To 
take on major capital cosU^ in order to build dormitories and other sup- 
porting facilities at a time when some major educational program needs 
are confronting the University, is to place a very heavy burden on re- 
sources in a period of financial stringency or perhaps to distort some- 
what the priorities that should be applied. 

5. Finally, this model entails all the disadvantages — previously dis- 
cussed — of maintaining a policy of quotas. Moreover, since such bene- 
fits as accrue to a quota system are marginal even at a College size of 
4400 (sec discussion of Model 2B), at 4800 they tend to disappear 
altogether, essentially because the College would be large enough to in- 
clude a materially greater female enrollment, a male enrollment of about 
800 in each class, and an improved male /female ratio. 

5. MODEL 38 : 4800 with equal access 

ADVANTAGES 

1. The advantages and disadvantages of this model are, with one ex- 
ception, precisely those of the previous model (3A). Financial consid- 
erations are essentially identical, and the risks associated with continued 
growth at tiiis time (uncertainty of impact on some educational pro- 
grams, on faculty staffing, and on the institution's sense of smaU scale) 
are also the same. 

2. The major significant difference— and it is an exUemely important 
one— between 3A and 3B lies in the fact that SB possesses the consid- 
erable intrinsic advantages ot a policy of equal access. ITiese inherent 
advantages appear even more compelling with 4800 students because 
the College would be virtually guaranteed numbers of men and women 
comfortably above minimal acceptable levels, and tJiis is the case under 
an equal access policy as well as under a quota policy. At 4800, with 
3200 men and 1600 women, one is easily within the minimum desirable 
range for each "critical mass,'' assuming 1% and 5% growth rates for 
the male and female applicant pools, respectively. Indeed, even for the 
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most extreme and highly unlikely projection that we have made— 0% 
growth for male applications per year, 10% growth for female— the 
number of men stays around 3050. In other words, the model guaran- 
tees a student population for academic and extra*^urricular activities 
fuliy adequate to insure that no programs will have to suffer setbacks 
from the levels at which they have recently been flourishing- It permits 
the institution to honor its pledge not to reduce the male enrollment; and 
it allows the College to enroll greater absolute numbers of women while 
also improving the male/female ratio. Moreover, all of this can be ac- 
complished without sacrificing the benefits of an equal access policy. 

6. MODEL 4A: 5200 with fixed numbers 
MODEL 4B: 5200 with equal access 

ADVANTAGES 

1. The chief advantages of 4A and 4B are those shared by 3 A and 
3B and there is no need to restate them here. We note only that 4A and 
4B seem to offer no clear advantages over and above those shared by 3A 
and 3B. More students, of course, offer the opportunity to create a more 
diverse institution, capable uf supporting more activities and programs, 
but it is difficult to estimate whether the gains from such increases would 
be substantial. 

DISADVANTAGES 

1. The chief disadvantages of 4 A and 4B are those of 3 A and 3B 
but carried significantly further. They include a stronger threat to the 
5uiall scale and sense of community of the College, and perhaps of the 
whole University; a need for sizeable capital expen i.tures of funds in 
(dl of the areas described in Table 3.4 and a sharply increased impact 
on the undergraduate/graduate ratio. 

4t 4t « 

This concludes our discussion of the eight principal models in terms 
of which it has seemed useful to fiumc the policy decisions concerning 
the size and composition of the College. We now proceed to the fnurth 
and final section of this chapter, in which we make a general evaluation 
of the models and recommend a course of action. 

IV. Conclusions 

A. A First Approximation 

In the course of a prolonged analysis of the entire set of models before 
us, it has become increasingly clear to the Commission that those models 
with 4000 and 5200 students entail too many disadvantages — of many 
different kinds — ^to remain viable alternatives at this point in time. The 
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combination of financial and educational risks associated with cither re- 
ducing the size of the College, or expanding it substantially, have led us 
to focus finally upon those models that have 4400 and 4800 students 
each. Moreover, as discussed earlier, the Commission has come to feel 
that an equal access policy is clearly preferable to one of quotas, so long 
as we are confident that Uie institution could absorb the implications of 
equal access without damaging educational and other programs. With 
this consideration in mind. Model 3 A (4800 with quotas) seems de- 
cidedly the least optimal of the models in the 4400-4800 range. It 
combin«*« ♦'^e disadvantages of quotas with the ristis and uncertainties 
inherent in a larger size. Equally important, the degree of control over 
the composition of entering classes which Model 3A offers is not mate- 
rially different in its results from the anticipated outcome that would 
derive from an equal access policy. In short, 3A would retain quotas 
without tangible offsetting benefits. 

The remaining models— 2A (4400 with quotas), 2B (4400 with 
equal access) and 3B (4800 with equal access) — ^remain, in the Com- 
mission's judgment, as possibilities that offer the best opportunity for 
achieving the different purposes before us: enrolling at least minimal 
"critical masses" of men and women students in the College; maintain- 
ing the male enrollment at or close to its current size; offering women 
equal access to the College in the admissions process; and making what 
improvements are possible upon the present male/female ratio. In ana- 
lyzing the issues before us. Model 2B (4400 and equal access) is clearly 
a pivotal model, in that it is like 2A (4400 and quotas) with respect to 
to size but not admissions policy; and like 38 (4800 and equal access) 
with respect to admissions policy but not size. It will be useful, therefore 
to weigh 2B against each of the other models. 

This comparison will be facilitated by Figures 3.2 and 3.3 which ex- 
hibit in a graphic way the course that the size and composition of the 
College would be expected to take for each of the three models and for 
each of our three principal assumptions concerning applicant pools. Fig- 
ure 3.2 plots these various courses for entering classes of 1100, and 
Figure 3.3 for 1200. In the lauer case (classes of 1200), because of the 
need for staging pending the construction of additional dormitory space, 
the first 1200 class is not assumed to enroll until the Fall of 1975. 

For both Figures 3.2 and 3.3, line I represents the assumption that 
there will be no significant growth in applications from either men or 
women; line II corresponds to l%/5% growth rates for men and 
women, respectively (the course we think is most likely); and line III 
represents the extreme assumption that women's applications will grow 
at 10% annually while applications from men will stay at present levels. 
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Figure 3.2 

Size and Composition of the College — ^Entering Classes uf 1 100 

Models 2A and 2B 
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Figure 3.3 
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In Figure 3,2, line 2A plots the consequences of maintaining a quota 
system, with entering classes at the 800/300 levels indefinitely, and is 
thus insensitive to fluctuations in the applicant pools. 

Finally, we have assumed, somewhat artificially, that students lost by 
attrition are replaced by transfer students in the same class, and in 
roughly the same proportions by sex, as those that left. An alternative 
policy would be to anticipate the attrition rate by admitting classes 
slightly larger than one could handle if everyone stayed, and thus to let 
in no transfer students. The most reasonable policy may lie somewhere 
between the two e\ii ernes, combining the advantages of larger entering 
classes with those brought by the high quality and motivation displayed 
by transfer students, who have already proved by their performance 
elsewhere just what they would bring to Princeton and how they would 
profit from their stay here. In any event, what concerns us here is that 
fact that whatever mix of these policies is adopted to compensate for 
losses due to attrition, the decision would — because of the small num- 
bers involved— have little effect on the percentages or absolute numbers 
of men and women in the College. 

The first comparison we will make is between 2A and 2B, the two 
models at 4400. The difference between them is simply the difference 
between a policy of equal access and one of quotas. As we have argued 
throughout, and most particularly in Section IIA, a policy of equal ac- 
cess is intrinsically preferable to one of quotas, and it ought to be adopted 
unless it can be shown to have consequences which would seriously 
threaten Princeton's ability to carry out its central mission. The conse- 
quences of an equal access policy (at 4400) on the composition of the 
student body are explored in Figure 3.2, side by side with the conse- 
quences of maintaining quotas of 800 men and 300 women. Several 
things should be noticed by looking at the graph: 

(a) The effects of a policy of equal access make themselves felt grad- 
ually, and the full impact would not be experienced until the Fall of 
1980, when the College would reach a steady state relative to our as- 
sumptions. The reason for this is clear: it takes five years before the 
applicant pools (and therefore the resulting entering classes) level off at 
the expected steady state, and it takes an additional three years at those 
levels to make the effect felt in all four classes. 

(b) The Fall of 1977 would be the first time, under a policy of equal 
access, that we would expect the male enrollment to fall materially be- 
low present levels, and then only by about a total of 60 men in the whole 
College, Therefore it would only be by June, 1978 that we would be in 
a position to begin evaluating the actual consequences of a diminished 
male cnrollmcn*. Indeed, even after 1980-81 it would be difficult to dis- 
cern much of an effect, since the difference between the ultimate antici- 
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pated steady slate under tins nuHlel (using l%-5% growth assumptions 
for applicant pools) and the present male enrollment is only a total of 
120 for the whole College. 

(c) Under 2 A, the male enrollment would remain essentially at its 
present level (3100), climbing slightly to 3200. However, under that 
policy the percentage of women in the College would level off at 27.3, 
very close to the absolute minimum argued by the Patterson Report, 
and certainly less than we feel is desirable, if the experience of recent 
years has any predictive value at all. Of course, one could maintain the 
general policy of quotas while raising the percentage ot women to a more 
desirable level. But to the extent to which one followed such a course 
one would make the consequences of quotas indistinguishable from those 
of a policy of equal access: ui effect, one would retain all the disadvan- 
tages of a policy of quotas, and gain nothing in return. 

We argued ai the beginning of Section III that as the differences be- 
tween the consequences of a policy of quotas and one of equal access 
diminish, the advantages of maintaining quotas become vanishingly 
small. This principle, coupled with the facts that emerge from Figure 
3.2, clearly indicates Uiat, over the next five years at least. Model 2B is 
strongly preferable to 2 A (leaving aside 33 for the moment). 2 A would 
regain some attractiveness only if the applicant pools began to behave 
something like our third, "extreme,*' hypothesis (0% growth for men 
and 10% growth for women). 

Our first, limited conclusion, therefore, is that between Models 2A and 
2B, 2B (4400 with equal access) is the clear choice for ihe next five 
years and probably thereafter as well. Over this initial period, Model 2B 
carries virtually no risk of having unfavorable consequences, and it car- 
ries with it all the advantages in favor of a principle of equal access. The 
only material risk of 2B is that in five or six years, one of the more ex- 
treme projections (for applicant pools) would be actually realized. In 
such a case, it would be extremely difficult to turn back the clock and 
revert to a policy of quotas, but the situation could be fully assessed at 
that time, and reasonable corrective steps considered. 

We think, moreover, that there are two factors which mitigate the 
force of this contingency, and which therefore reinforce the argument 
that 2B is definitely preferable over 2A. First, it is far from certain that 
in five year^ there will be the legal option of maintaining a policy of 
quotas by sex. Second, if the absolute number of men or women in the 
College should seem too low, we still have the unexplored option (to be 
discussed below in connection with 3B) of adjusting the size of the stu- 
dent body upwards to the point where the then prevailing and expected 
applicant pools seem to guarantee the desired minima. We conclude, 
therefore, that 2B is definitely to be preferred over 2A: that the inherent 
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merits of a policy of equal access more than make up for any benefits 
that could be expected from staying with quotas. 

It now remains to compare 2B with 3B, the two remaining models 
with equal access. It will be recalled that the principal advantage that 
the 4800 models (3A and 3B) held over the ones with 4400 students 
was that 4800 essentially guarantees male and female enrollments either 
at or above current levels. A glance at Figure 3.3 reveals that it is only 
on hypothesis III (continuous 0% growth for male applicants and con- 
tinuous 10% growth for women applicants), and then only after 1979- 
80, that the male population would dip below present levels, and then 
only by about 60 for the entire College. This projection has the effect 
of guaranteeing absolutely that the current number of men would be 
maintained* and that academic and extra-curricular activities which de- 
pend on such populations will continue at least at present levels. 

The other advantages of 3A are also considerable, including that of 
opening up much-needed additional places on the admissions list.* 

As we pointed out in connection with the comparison of 2A with 28, 
male enrollments in the College under 28 would not dip below current 
levels until September 1977, and we would reach substantially 4400 
(4340) students by September 1974. Therefore, if the principal advan** 
tage of Model 38 (4800 students) over 28 (4400 students) is the pro* 
tection it affords against unwanted dips in either the male or female 
population, then that benefit would very likely not be needed before 
1977, if ever. In other words, even if 38 proved ultimately to be pref- 
erable to 28, there are compelling reasons for waiting at least three or 
four years before making such a decision. 

Additional reasons for not adopting 38 at this time lie to a large ex- 
tent in the uncertainties about the reliability of our present estimates 
concerning the finances of the Univer<;ity, as well as more intangible but 
supremely important factors bearing on the quality of academic and 
non-academic life in the College. To opt now for a student body of 4800 
wo"ld entail taking virtually irreversible steps to create (at great cost) 
a capacity which — for financial ana other reasons — ^we would have to 
sustain, even though we might in retrospect judge a College of 4800 to 
be too large. 

In light of these facts, and of the large capital expenditures that a 
move to 4800 would require, Model 28 seems to us to come closest to 
satisfying the various purposes we feel the College should strive to 
achieve in the next few years. At the same time, an intermediate model 
between 2B and 38 might possibly meet the needs of the College even 
more satisfactorily. An option of this kind is in fact explored more fully 
in the next section of this report. Meanwhile, the Commission does feel 
that expansion to a College of fully 4800 students is not at this time 
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desirable. In four or five years, we would be in a much better position 
to judge if circumstances warrant such an expansion, for by that time 
we will have absorbed and can evaluate the academic and extra-curricu- 
lar impact of the present move to approximately 4400. In addition, we 
will have a better idea of what to expect from Uie developing applicant 
pools of men and women; we will hopefully have financed and built the 
additional academic space on which we place so high a priority; and 
we will have achieved a ''steady state'' that can serve as a foundation on 
which to make reliable estimates and analyses concerning the impact of 
any further significant growth. 

If at that time we should decide to expand to 4800, the principal costs 
of having waited will lie in the small dislocations we may have suffered 
in the interim period. These are surely costs that we can sustain. We 
conclude, therefore, that present circumstances do not warrant the choice 
of 3B over 2B— of 4800 over 4400 — ^although we would allow for the 
fact that the situation may look quite different in four or five years' time, 
when we have had the benefit of intervening experience. 

B. intermediate Options — An Improvement 

We have so far chosen to discuss the matter of size and composition 
in terms of discrete models differing from one another by integers of 400 
students. This approach was chosen in part to facilitate discussion, and 
in part because of the fact that 4400 is the College's current target num- 
ber, and 400 constitutes a relatively economical planning unit from the 
point of view of constructing new dormitory and dining space. Nonethe** 
less, viewing the issues of size and composition in this way can also be 
misleading, particularly in two important respects. 

The first, and by far the most important respect, is the artificiality 
and seeming precision that is introduced by discussing the various mod- 
els in terms of exact numbers of applicants or enrolled students pertain- 
ing to each. We hope that if we have demonstrated nothing else in this 
document, we have shown the complexity of the interlocking factors that 
determine a reasonable choice of policy with respect to the range of issues 
under consideration — indeed, not only their complexity, but also the 
imcertainties with which we are necessarily faced conceming some of 
the most important parameters: size, composition and growth rates of 
applicant pools; academic and financial implications of various policies; 
and yearly fluctuations with respect to many matters beyond our control 
(such as shifts in student academic and extra-curricular interests, the 
emergence of new academic fields of study, etc.). The list of variables 
is enormous, and because of this fact we feel that the apparent precision 
which seems to characterize each of the various models should serve 
primarily as a means of clarifying issues, making sensible general dis- 
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tinctions, and focusing discussion. For example, during this current year 
(1972-73), the College had expected to enroll 4240 undergraduates. 
However, because an unusually large number of students requested 
leaves of absence during last summer, because required withdrawals 
were slightly higher than had been anticipated, and because the College 
was slightly undcraccepted by freshmen and overaccepted by transfers 
in last spring's admissions process, this fall term began with only 4100 
students enrolled. In other words, a number of relatively small fluctuations 
account, on an annual basis, for shifts of 100-200 in the number of 
enrolled students at any given time. The most we expect from any given 
policy, therefore, is that it will define a range— of size or composition — 
within which it seems reasonable to try to stay. Therefore, a College size 
of 4400 means essentially a number of enrolled students somewhere 
between 4300-4500, depending upon the result of many individual fluc- 
tuations. A reasonable policy concerning the size of the College should 
be sufticiently flexible to take into account a broad range of changing 
circumstances. Consequently, all of our policy recommendations should 
be taken as referring to a range rather than to a precise number. 

The second misleading aspect of our discussion concerns the impres- 
sion that the only options open to us differ by increments of 400. In 
trying to choose between 2B and 3B, we felt the tension between strong, 
clear advantages associated with a College of 4800 balanced against both 
the uncertainties and the large capital costs entailed by expanding to 
such a size. The option of planning for a College of sli^tly more than 
4400, but still substantially less than 4800, was consequently explored, 
since an intermediate model of this kind could well provide close to an 
optimal solution to the problem before us, particularly if it could be 
achieved with relatively small investment of capital. Thus, considering 
a range of 4400-4600, rather than the one associated with 2B (4300- 
4500), would provide clear insurance against some of the risks of stay- 
ing at 4400: it offers a hedge against remote but possible extreme vari- 
ations in the size and composition of our applicant pools, while avoiding 
the principal risks that might accompany an immediate expansion into 
the 4700-4900 range. For example, it appears that it may be possible, 
without substantial capital costs, to enlarge the College's dormitory ca- 
pacity by approximately 140 places. Should this prove to be the case, 
one could then expand each entering class by about 35 students. Under 
a policy of equal access, each entering class of 1135 would [over the 
next three years] probably contain approximately 780-800 men, and 
335-355 women per class. Once a "steady state" under an equal access 
policy had been achieved (beginning about 1977-78), each class would 

probably contain approximately 765-770 men, and 365-370 women 

assuming l%-5% growth rates for men's and women's applicant pools. 
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These figures compare with the 785 men and 300 women enrolled in 
the present freshman class* 

One cannot emphasize enough the approximate nature of such pro- 
jections. As suggested earlier, any one ox a number of variables — includ- 
ing fluctuations in the relative sizes and quality of men s and women's 
applicant pools, the "yield** on admitted students, the number of ad- 
mitted students who opt for deferred admis^ilon, etc. — can affect the 
actual number of men and women who enroll in a given class. Hence 
our feeling that the crucial objective is to determine target ranges within 
which we expect to operate, recognizing that there will be annual fluc- 
tuations that make more precise predictions impossible. 

The advantage of an intermediate model of approximately 1 1 35 stu- 
dents per class, and 4400-4600 for the College, is that it retains all the ad- 
vantages of Model 2B while offering in addition some of those associated 
with Mitels 3 A and 3B: more absolute numbers of women enrolled in 
the College, a slightly improved male/female ratio, and an expected male 
enrollment of 765-770, or only 1 5-20 fewer than in the class of 1976. 
We conclude that this model is preferable to Model 2B, and therefore 
to all the others as well. We urge that it be implemented if the needed 
120-150 additional dormitory places can be found at relatively low cost. 

C. Recommendation 
We recommend 

(1) that admission to Princeton be according to a policy of **equal 
access** for men and women, as defined above, and 

(2) that the target range for the College should be 4300-4600, with 
a preference for the upper part of that range if additional dormitory 
spaces can be found at suitably low cost. 
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The duration, pace, and continuity of study and the organization of the 
school year are the fundamental units of academic time. These elements 
once appeared to be among the least problematic in the educational sys- 
tem. Until recently there were few beliefs that were more honored by 
custom and regarded as more natural than the conviction that a college 
education should begin after twelve years of prior schooling and should 
be completed during eight consecutive semesters of campus-based study. 
This pattern is still preferred by most but it has been increasingly ques- 
tioned by a growing number of educators and students who are either 
partial to other models or object to any rigid scheme which is imposed 
cm a heterogeneous population. The Commission has, accordingly, con- 
sidered whether new schemes should be substituted for old and whether 
the rhythm of time and motion might be more responsive to varied stu- 
dent needs. Specifically, we directed our attention to four interrelated 
questions: (1) How many years is the appropriate length of an under- 
graduate education? (2) Into how many terms shall each year be 
divided? (3) What calendar shall govern each term? and (4) What 
optional variations shall be introduced into the system of academic time 
and motion? 

The Duration of Study 

The undergraduate program of nearly every American college and uni- 
versity is based on four years of study. The ubiquity of this pattern and 
its invulnerability to change is doubtless partly a function of inertia but 
it remains so popular primarily because so many believe that four years 
is the point of intersection between the time required to convey and 
absorb what needs to be learned. The student is given adequate time to 
pursue an orderly sequence of general and specialized studies, to explore 
alternatives and rectify errors of choice and to reflect about his experi- 
ences. Meanwhile, he is presumably growing in intellectual power and 
emotional balance so that by the end of his senior year he is prepared 
for the rigors of career or further education. 

The Argument For A Basic Three-Year Program 

Despite the pervasiveness of four-year programs the Commission felt 
obliged to examine other structural alternatives. In the winter of 1971 
the Chairman submitted a report to the Commission and to the Univer- 
sity community in which he proposed, among other things, that "Prince- 
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ton Universit) should adopt a three-year undergraduate program with a 
limited option to pursue u fourth year of study."* The fourth year would 
be available to students who would find it difficult to finish in less time 
because of (1) deficiencies in their secondary school preparation, (2) 
"too much pressure," (3) errors in the selection of a major, or (4) in- 
herent features of their areas of concentration. This group was expected 
to number about 20 percent of every freshman class. 

The recommendation that all other students should pursue a three- 
year collegiate program was based on a number of general propositions 
about American education akin to those advanced by the Carnegie 
Commission and on the expectation that certain specific benefits would 
accrue to both Princeton students and to the University. 

Many more young people attend college. In 1900, four percent of 
the age group went to college; in 1970, 40 percent go to college. . . . 
Some — perhaps as many as one in six — ^are unwilling "captives'' of 
formal higher education, attending against theu: will because of the 
pressures of their parents and the expected requirements of the jobs to 
which they aspire. 

Xfuch more of education takes place before college, outside of col- 
lege, and after college than ever before. The schools, including high 
schools, have improved their quality since World War II, and they 
can improve still more — ^much of the last year of high school, in par- 
ticular, is wasted for those already admitted to college. The students 
also come to college with more knowledge due to the influence of the 
higner levels of education of their parents and to the easy availability 
of TV, books, and films. Many students are one year farther ad- 
vanced, academically, than their age group was at the end of World 
War II. . . . College students also have more access than ever before 
to the world around them through TV, travel, and service opportuni- 
ties. After college, there is more need for continuing occupational 
training on the job and through course work and more opportunity 
than ever before for cultural advancement due to more leisure, higher 
standards of living, and improved means of communication. 

Young people have changed. They reach physiological and social 
maturity at an earlier age — perhaps by about one year, and yet more 
of them are kept longer in the depei ^ent status of student. They are 
more resistant to the seemingly eno. :s academic ''grmd'' that, for 
more of them, goes on for more and more years without letup, sitting 
at their desks as recipients of knowledge but without productive con- 
tribution ^ 

Despite these general changes in society Princeton students ordinarily 
complete sixteen years of formal schooling; moreover, about two-thirds 
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of Princeton graduates spend an additional four to six years in pursuit 
of advanced degrees. It seemed possible that one year of undergraduate 
study could be foregone without significant loss — indeed with some gain 
—especially since the total time devoted by students to formal schooling 
would still encompass a commodious period ranging ftom IS to 21 years* 
Specifically, the following advantages were claimed for a three-year 
program at Princeton: 

1. The early commitment to an area of concentration would ^ve 
greater focus and depth to undergraduate study and help dispel the sense 
of aimlessness experienced by some students, particularly in the sopho* 
more year, 

2. A student could interrupt his schooling for as long as a year — ^for 
educational purposes or for any other reason — without exceeding the 
present four-year time requirement for the degree. 

3. The student N)dy would be distributed among three rather than 
four classes, thus increasing the size of the freshman class and making 
it possible for the University to admit more women — as well as men — 
without incurring additional capital costs or increasing the total size of 
the College, 

4. The shortened period of study would reduce costs to the student 
and his family. 

The proposed structural innovations were widely discussed and reac«* 
tions were sought from all constituencies in the University including 
students, faculty, administration, alumni, and trustees. In addition: (1) 
a statement was solicited from every instructional department, (2) atti- 
tudes of students and alumni who were eli^ble for early graduation 
through advanced placement were systematically canvassed, (3) data 
were collected as to the stability of choice of major, and (4) graduate 
and professional schools were asked to estimate what impact the pro- 
posed change would have on the admission of Princeton graduates to 
their institutions. 

Reactions to the Three-Year Proposal In 
the University Community 

The University community was generally skeptical about the wisdom 
of adopting a three-year program and a number of the underlying as- 
sumptions, in particular, were repeatedly challenged by faculty and stu- 
dents. Several recurrent themes may be readily identified. 

1. A substantial fraction of the faculty, particularly senior professors 
in the humanities, questioned the proposition that the current generation 
of students is better prepared academically than their predecessors. Ac- 
cording to this view, freshmen now sometimes arrive having had sophisti- 
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cated expusurc to a number of fields but their command of fundamenUl 
skills, particularly in the use of language, is no greater than in the past. 
A three-year program, moreover, would be especially inappropriate for 
underprepared students who may have attended mediocre secondary 
schools. Such students almost certainly would be obliged to elect the 
four-year option and they might be undeservedly stigmatized for their 
failure to proceed at the same pace as their peers. 

2. Students, especially, disputed what they felt to be the implication 
that additional years of schooling were a burden rather than a welcome 
opportunity to exploit fully Princeton's educational resources. Many 
said that they would feel deprived if they were compelled to specialize 
prematurely without sufficient opportunity to explore many branches of 
knowledge or to 'Uoaf and invite the soul/' Considerable concern was 
expressed about the pressure to select an area of concentration by the 
end of the second term of the freshman year before the academic and 
career interests of many students had crystallized. 

The Undergraduate Survey conducted by the Commission confirmed 
these apprehensions. (Table 4.1) Upperclassmen were asked (1) to 
recall their preference for a major while still freshmen, (2) to indicate 
what department they actually chose as sophomores, and (3) whether 
they changed their area of concentration at a later date. If we assume 
that the final choice is also the better choice, the data reveal that adop- 
tion of a three-year program would result in substantial error in the 
selection of an area of concentration and that selection of a major is 
most stable precisely in those ''sequential disciplines in which a reduced 
program is least appropriate. 

( 1 ) Somewhat fewer than half of all respondents (44 percent) would 
have selected the same major as freshmen and as sophomores and would 
have gained no additional advantage from postponing a decision; a com- 
parable number (46 percent) would have chosen "incorrectly'' at the 
end of the first year of study; and about one-tenth of all students would 
have made the ''wrong" choice at both points in time. 

(2) The proportion of students who make early and stable commit- 
ments to an a'-ea of concentration tends to be higher in the '*hard" than 
in the *'soft" disciplines. Engineering stude nts exhibited the highest rates 
of concordance between the freshman and sophomore year (69 percent) 
followed in descending rank order by majors in the natural sciences (59 
percent), the social sciences (41 percent) and the humanities (37 per- 
cent) . 

(3) Almost every department expressed some misgivings about the 
effect of a shortened time period on the quality of its programs. The 
consensus was perhaps best expressed in a joint statement by a chairman 
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and aa undergraduate representative who wrote: "Our reascis for retain- 
ing the present f oar-year scheme are several: the time needed for a student 
to decide upon his fields of concentration; the time needed for minimal 
coverage *ui certain disciplines ('coverage* being an ideal not yet aban- 
doned by some departments, and for good reason); the time needed for 
a young person to assimilate ideas and make them part of his personal- 
ity/* This sentiment was especially evident in the natural sciences, in 
programs such as the History and Philosophy of Science which, in effect, 
require a ''double^major,'' and in departments such as Music or East 
Asian Studies in which students begin their studies having had little or 
no prior work in secondary school 

Effect on Graduate School Admissions 

Several chairmen expressed some concern about the competitive posi- 
tion of three-year graduates relative to others in seeking admission to 
leading graduate and professional schools. A substantial number of lead- 
ing graduate and professional schools apparently also have reservations 
about the effect of shortened degree programs on academic excellence. 
The responses by such institutions to a set of hypothetical questions 
posed by the Commission showed rather clearly that Princeton graduates 
of three-year programs might suffer serious competitive disadvantages in 
the post-graduate admissions process. A significant number of chairmen 
or deans in all divisions and schools — social sciences (26 percent), pro- 
fessional schools (30 percent), natural sciences (39 percent) and the 
humanities (44 percent) indicated that ''all things being equaP they 
would prefer alumni of standard programs. (Table 4.2) 

Reactions to Three-Year Programs by Those 
Eligible for Advanced Standing 

The Commission made a special effort to elicit opinions about three- 
year programs from the small number of students and alumni who were 
eli^ble for advanced standing through advanced placement examina- 
tions. In an area about which there exists strong opinions and compara- 
tively little data a small group of students, past and present, may be the 
only authentic experts. These include: (1) students and (2) alumni who 
took advanced standing; (3) undergraduates who took advanced place- 
ment examinations and failed to apply for advanced standing; and (4) 
those who having initially applied for advanced standing later chose to 
return to their ori^nal class. 

Since all of the findings are based on very small samples they must 
be regarded as suggestive rather than conclusive. Neveitheless some cau- 
tious generalizations seem warranted: (Tables 4.3 through 4.6) 
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!• The majority in all groups — ^whether they diose to graduate in 
three or in four years — report that they would make the same choice **if 
they had it to do all over again/* 

2. The most frequently cited reasons for selecting a three**year pro- 
gram included a desire to hasten the beginning of a subsequent educa<* 
tional or professional career, the reduction of costs, the opportunity to 
make efficient use of time» and the challenge of a more demanding edu- 
cational program. 

3. The most prominently mentioned reasons for following or revert- 
ing to the traditional pattern are a desire to enroll in a wider variety of 
courses, uncertainties about the major, the attractiveness of the total 
Princeton experience, and a ^^eneral inclination to linger on the campus. 

The burden of proof is on those who propose change, and the evi- 
dence does not confirm that persons who were eligible for early grad- 
uation do regret their decision to complete their education in the normal 
time. Some of those who have special reasons to complete their degrees in 
less time may do so now through Advanced Placement and some addi* 
tional options might be made available to others. But the case for the 
three-year program as the basic pattern remains to be proved. 

The report by the Chairman of the Commission, then, was an invita- 
tion to members of all constimencies to consider whether it was, in prin- 
ciple, desirable to establish a three-year program as the norm. The 
serious reservations of many members of the University community and 
most of the survey data suggest that any such step at this time would 
be unwise, or at least premature. In view of the discussion in the previous 
paragraphs the Commission recommends that the normal duration of 
undergraduate study shall remain four years. 

The Organization of the Academic Year 

Comparative Educational Merits of Semester 
and Extra Term Systems 

In the absence of strong reasons to the contrary there is an initial 
presumption in favor of a semester system as against other ways of organ- 
izing the academic year. A two-term calendar which begins close to 
Labor Day and ends in late spring has the following positive advantages: 

1. Each semester, which may range between fifteen to twenty weeks, 
provides sufficient time for classroom instruction, reading and examina- 
tion days, and periods of recess. 

2. A semester system entails the least amount of turnaround time. A 
trimester fttructure, a quarter system, or additional summer sessions re- 
quire students to adjust more often to new academic demands* The 
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faculty, for its port, must assume the burden of additional class admin- 
istration and examinations and is compelled to prepare for the next term 
as soon as the preceding session has ended. 

3* A sense of community is enhanced by a stable population most of 
whom are in residence durmg both terms rather than by a variable dis- 
tribution of students in each of three or more terms. 

4. Summer is the traditional time for vacation. Children are home 
from school and both faculty and students ordinarily prefer this period 
to any other time for relaxation and travel. 

5. Approximately 80 percent of all undergraduates **worked for pay" 
for a month or more during the summer of 1971. (Table 4.7) Tempo- 
rary employment is reputedly easier to obtain during this season because 
regular employees go on vacation. A system which required undergrad- 
uates to attend class during the summer months might result in economic 
hardship for many and an increase in the student-aid budget of the 
University* 

Despite the advantages of the semester system there are times when 
a particular educational policy makes other structural arrangements pref- 
erable. These include the following: 

1. Institutions which are organized on quarter or three-term systems 
or which append a summer session to the regular academic year may do 
so in order to permit students to **accelerate.'* Obviously, undergradu- 
ates who each year remain in residence for consecutive quarters, for 
example, can earn more credits and complete the requirements for a 
degree in less time* However, as we have indicated in earlier sections, 
the Commission has no plans to propose a three-year program as the 
norm nor do we believe that a substantial number of people wish to 
accelerate* There is, thus, no compelling reason to extend the school 
year for this purpose. In any event, an extended period of study without 
intervening periods for uitellectual and spiritv^ renewal deadens the 
spirit and predictably creates high levels of intellectual fatigue. 

2* An increasing number of liberal arts colleges and some universities 
have adopted the so-called "January term," a four-week period during 
which students may undertake a variety of projects, engage in independ- 
ent study, take short courses, do field work off campus, or otherwise 
carry on activities which are not possible in the two longer terms. The 
Commission regards four weeks as too short a period to be used very 
productively and believes that the energies of administration, faculty, and 
students might better be employed in other ways. The "January term" 
may have greater value in institutions which have limited provision for 
independent work but it is in this respect inapplicable to Princeton's 
needs* Moreover, to the extent that an abbreviated term is a useful time 
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for short courses, the same thing can be achieved and more effectively 
m six- week half-courses (See Chapter 5) which can be offered durmg the 
school year. 

3. Perhaps the most common reason for adopting some form of year- 
round operation is related to an increase in enrollment which may occur 
• for a variety of reasons including the decision on the part of previously 
single-sex institutions to admit students of the other sex. If the increased 
size of the student body exceeds the capacity of the physical plant, ex- 
pensive capital investment in new facilities can be avoided by remaining 
in session more months throughout the school year. If the size of the 
College remains within the limits that we have proposed in Chapter 3 
the issue of capital investment versus year-round operation will not, how- 
ever, confront us in the immediate future. 

Economic Aspects of Year-Round Operation 

There do not seem to be, then, any compelluig educational motives 
which might induce the University to depart firom a semester system in 
which the academic year extends from September to June. Nevertheless, 
an institution might be tempted to enter into year-round operation for 
purely economic reasons. At first glance, it would seem obviously ineffi- 
cient to forego additional revenues while the plant lies idle during the 
summer months. However, this seemingly self-evident proposition would 
hold only if marginal revenues exceeded marginal costs, an outcome 
which in the case of Princeton is by no means certain. 

It is beyond the Commission's mandate to conduct a full-scale analysis 
of the economics of introducing a third term. However, it is possible to 
indicate some of the parameters which make it doubtful that any such 
innovation would have desirable economic consequences. 

We may begin by assuming that Princeton, like some other institu- 
tions« would require its students to enroll in the summer term at least 
once in the course of their undergraduate careers and to take a leave 
from the University during one ^'standard*' term. Thus, it would be 
necessary to increase the size of the entering class if the undergraduate 
population in the fall and spring terms were to be maintained at about 
the level of our present physical capacity, let us say, 4400. The actual 
number required may be calculated by dividing the combined desired 
enrollment for the fall and spring terms by the number of terms each 

8800 

student would be in residence (X = ^ y^), an operation which yields 

a figure of about 1260 students in each freshman cohort. Since eveiy 
student would attend the compulsory summer term sometime during 
his college years the average enrollment in the third term would also be 
1260 and the total size of the College would increase to about 5040. 
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The additional 1260 students would, of course, contribute tuition 
(minus student-aid) and they would pay charges for the use of dormi* 
lories and dining facilities. According to prelimuiary estimates by the 
Department of Dormitory and Food Services, the financial gain would 
probably be modest. As a matter of policy, dinmg services are operated 
essentially on a non-profit basis and the costs of dormitory repair and 
maintenance occasioned by year-round operation might well neutralize 
much of the economic gain from additional rentals. The revenue derived 
from tuition and charges must, in any case, be measured against ( 1 ) 
capital, (2) operating, (3) academic, and (4) organizational costs: 

1. Summer operation would entail capital investment in the form of 
expenditures for the installation of air conditioning in classrooms, labo- 
ratories, office buildings and other facilities. According to a study con- 
ducted by the Office of the Provost in 1971 the cost of installing air 
conditioning and increasing the capacity of the University's water plant 
to meet the needs of a summer population of about a thousand students 
would be in excess of $5,000,000. 

2. The most substantial increase in operating costs would involve ex- 
penditures for academic and general administration required by the sum- 
mer population and the appreciably larger student body. Vbrtually every 
unit would require extra personnel especially the offices of the Dean of 
the College, the Registrar, the Controller, Admissions, and the Bureau 
of Student Aid. Penaing further study it is difficult to know whether an 
expanded administrative complen^ent could be housed in the buildings 
they now occupy but it seems probable that some new construction would 
be necessary. 

3. The academic costs of operating an additional term would be gov- 
erned by the same variables that apply to educational costs throughout 
the year: the number of students enrolled, the menu of courses offered, 
the required course load, average class size, distribution of faculty by 
rank, etc. The University could achieve substantial economies in the 
summer, as in other terms, by providing students with a more limited 
selection of courses and by offering mstruction primarily in large lectures, 
unguided independent study or other means which exert a relatively 
modest claim on faculty resources. If, on the other hand, the range of 
courses offered to a much smaller student population in the summer 
(about one-third as many as when the campus is operating at full ca- 
pacity) was roughly of the same order as in the normal school year, and 
the same pedagogical mix prevailed, then the average size of classes 
would be much smaller and the faculty-student ratio would be corre- 
spondingly higher. 
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The summer term would thus be financially advantageous only if 
Princeton were willing ( 1 ) to suspend its long-standing commitment to 
a rich course menu and extensive small group instruction or (2) to 
increase markedly the sumnier enrollment and hence the total size of 
the student body. However, even a very modest rise in the summer 
population of as many as 90 students (from 1260 to 13S0) would re- 
quire an identical increase in the size of the entering class, and a total 
undergraduate complement of 5400. This number would exceed accept* 

able lunits because (1) the enroUment of 4725 (Y = Il^SZ) during 

•'standard*' terms would exceed the physical capacity of the plant and 
additional capital investment would be required; and (2) most of the 
arguments against a substantial expansion of enrollment that weie 
advanced in the previous chapter do not lose their force simply because 
students are distributed over three terms. The increase in departmental 
majors, the unwieldy problem of supervising independent work for so 
many, the reduced capacity to know students on an individual basis — all 
of these would threaten the excellence of a Princeton education and 
endanger that sense of community which is among the most important 
ingredients of the Princeton experience. 

4. The organizational costs of summer operation are considerable. 
Year-round operation would preempt time that is now used by the Uni* 
versity administration for special studies, planning, and preparation for 
the next year. The deans, departmental chairmen, and others would 
either lose the opportunity to use the summer months for these valuable 
functions or be compelled to limit their participation in the day-by-day 
activities of the University for a substantial part of the entire year. In- 
deed* it would probably become necessary to establish a parallel admin- 
istration specifically for the summer term, a step which might well result 
in unacceptable levels of bureaucratization and difihision of authority* 

In sum: Although we urge the Office of the Provost to undertake 
further and more detailed study of the economic consequences of year- 
round operation, our own preliminary analysis of the relationship be- 
tween marginal revenue and marginal cost leaves us highly skeptical that 
there would be substantial economic benefits unless, perhaps, if move- 
ment to a year-round operation were accompanied by fairly radical 
changes in teaching methods (i.e. elimination of small classes, pre- 
cepts, and seminars) which would increase productivity but seriously 
threaten quality. Moreover, even if the economic picture looked different 
there is a real question whether anything less than an extraordinary 
increase in revenue could outweigh the educational costs of substantially 
increasing the size of the student body at this point in time or of relin- 
quishing all the advantages of the present system to which we alluded 
m the early paragraphs of this section, 
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In the light of the reasons stated in the previous paragraphs the Com- 
mission recommends the retention of the present semester system which 
begins near Labor Day and ends in the late spring. 

The Academic Calendar 
The questions to be answered with respect to the academic calendar 
are: What shall be the total length of each term? When shall it begin and 
end? What constitutes the optimal distribution of time as between 
classes, reading and examination days, and periods of recess? 

In dealing with these issues it would be helpful to review the salient 
characteristics of the current academic calendar. The year begins in the 
second week in September with a freshman orientation period and ends 
some 38 weeks later after Commencement in early June. The date for 
the beginning of fall classes as fixed by the Rules and Procedures of the 
Faculty falls on the second Monday after Labor Day and ends some nine- 
teen weeks later in the diird week in January after the conclusion of final 
examinations.'' After an intersession break of one week, spring classes 
begin the first week in February and end in early June when final exam- 
inations have been completed. The calendar for the entire academic year 
accommodates 24 teaching weeks, three weeks for final examinations, 
and about 25 days for reading periods. There is provision for about six 
weeks of recess: four days at Thanksgiving, about three and one-half 
weeks beginning in mid-December, an intersession, and one week in 
the spring. 

This calendar has many desirable features. The year begins shortly 
after Labor Day without encroaching on this holiday which traditionally 
marks the end of summer and the beginning of psychological readiness 
to start a new season of academic work. It ends early enough in the 
spring for most students to find good summer employment and permits 
a sustained period during which the faculty can pursue its scholarly 
work. The time span from September to June also makes it possible to 
arrange for a full program of fall, winter, and spring intramural and in- 
tercollegiate athletics. It is a generally satisfactory calendar which allows 
generous time for all academic and extra-curricular activities without 
exerting excessive pressure on either students or faculty. 

The present calendar also has one feature that is perceived generally 
to be disadvantageous though not entirely so. Between the interruption 
of classes (December 10-17) and the last day of the term (January 29- 
February 4) there is a seven-week long "lame duck" interregnum which 
includes the winter recess, some classes, a reading period, and final 
examinations. This arrangement has two opposite and equally unde- 
sirable consequences. For many students the final lecture and the de- 
parture for the Christmas holiday is psychologically the end of the 
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semester. Many report that upon return to campus is hard to get up 
for the game/' For others, the winter recess which might be an unen- 
cumbered time for relaxation and reflection is instead merely the begin- 
ning of the most tense period of the term since term papers and final 
examinations must be confronted en bloc in early January* At the same 
time although the present situation does seem disadvantageous insofar 
as it maintains a break at a very awkward point of the term it is also the 
case that the additional time provided by the Christmas vacation also 
allows many students to catch up on course work, take more time with 
papers and preparation for examinations and so forth. Whatever the dis- 
advantages of the 'Mame duck'* period it is also a valuable gestadon time. 

The basic drawbacks of the existing calendar could be overcome by 
starting somewhat earlier in September and ending the first semester just 
before Christmas. This change would make the fall term a continuous 
unit similar to the present spring term and it would make possible a 
''genuine'' vacation between semesters, a recess which could be used by 
students for academic purposes as well as relaxation. Finally, a scheme 
of this kind would allow us to begin the spring term a little earlier and, 
therefore, to come to the end of final examinations at the latest by the 
end of May rather than in early June. Any such modification in the 
schedule would entail no change in the present number of teaching 
weeks per term or any significant departure from the amount of time 
devoted to reading periods and examinations, or the winter recess; it 
would merely alter the sequence of these events. 

Ending the First Semester Before Christmas: 
Trade-offs and Compromises 

The merits of an altered calendar would be balanced by some disad- 
vantages. The following diagram illustrates the nature of (1) several 
kinds of constraints on developing an academic calendar that ends the 
first semester before Christmas, (2) their undesirable consequences, and 
(3) available remedies. 



Characteristics 



Negative Consequences 



Remedies 



1. First semester would begin 
earlier in September than 
at present. 



1 . Summer vacation ends 
earlier. 

2. May interfere with sum- 
mer employment oppor* 
tunities in late August 
and around Labor Day. 

3. May conflict with the 
meetings of some profes- 
sional associations tradi* 
tionally held in early 
September. 



Begin fall term as 
much after Labor 
Day as possible. 
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Charavteristics 



Nei:ative Consequences 



Remedies 



2. The elapsed time between 
the beginning and the 
end of the fall term is 
shorter than at present 
although there would be 
the same number of days 
devoted to examinations 
and reading periods. The 
reductton of the total 
number of weeks in the 
semester would result from 
the fact that the Christmas 
vacation would be sched* 
uled after, rather than 
during, the term. 



Increased pressure to 
maintain the pace of 
study, a problem that 
may present special dif* 
ficultics especially for 
freshmen. There would 
be diminished oppor* 
tunity to compensate for 
past failings. 



introduce one* 
week mid-term 
recess in the fall 
term in which no 
classes would be 
scheduled and 
students would 
have time to catch 
up or even get 
ahead in their 
work as well as 
for relaxation. 



3. Shorter interval between the 
end of classes and final 
examinations in the fall 
term. 



L Proximity to final exam- 
inations may lead stu* 
dents to use the entire 
reading period to study 
for final examinations 
rather than for its in- 
tended purpose. 

2. Instructors who con- 
tinue to meet classes 
during reading period 
may hesitate to do so in 
Older to allow students 
more time tn study, 
write papen.'^.c. 



Lengthen reading 
period. 



As it turns out each of the remedies — a later start, a mid-term break, 
or a longer reading period — are individually effective but each is at cross- 
purposes with the other. Tables 4.8 through 4. 1 1 all assume twelve weeks 
of instruction but describe different approaches to completing the semes- 
ter by late December. The various trade-offs and compromises involved 
can best be perceived by consulting the diagram on the next page. 

In deciding which ot four versions of the calendar yielded the greatest 
benefits and the least costs the Commission was moved by two primary 
considerations: 

1. Classes should begin in the fall after Labor Day. A starting date for 
the first semester which was scheduled as early as the last week in August 
would disrupt family vacations and interfere with summer employment 

2. A one-week break in a fall term ending in December is essential 
and would serve the same functions as the present spring recess. 

A calendar which violates either of these stipulations is, in our judg- 
ment, unacceptable even if it provided* for a generous interval between 
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Alternutivc Modes of Completing the First Semester Before 
Christmas, Academic Year 1973-74 

— Length of Reading Period — 







Ten Days 


Seventeen Days 


Recess Scheduled 
(one week) 


jrrvsiiiiiitii 

Orientation 
Begins 


t 

August 29 


WW 

II 

August 22 


Classes 
Begin 


September 4 


August 28 


No Recess 
Scheduled 


Freshman 

Orientation 

Begins 


III 

September S 


IV 
August 29 


Classes 
Begin 


September 1 1 


September 4 



the end of fall classes and final examinations, (Cells II and IV) or for a 
comparatively late starting date (Cell III), By the process of elimination 
we arrive at the version of the calendar described by Cell I which taken 
altogether seems the most attractive of all the alternatives. The summa- 
ries on pages 143 and 144 show the most important features of this cal- 
endar and how alike it is in most respects to the current schedule except 
for differences m the starting dates for the academic year and in periods 
of recess. 

Freshman Orientation begins in the last days of August, classes in the 
fall start on the first Tuesday after Labor Day, and the end-of-the-term 
work in December would be more compressed but the one-week mid- 
term recess would help ease the pressures associated with such a schedule. 
According to the Director of Career Services, comparatively few students 
apparently now work until Labor Day; those who do might experience 
some financial loss which may be balanced by the employment op- 
portunities which emerge from the earlier end of the academic year 
in the spring. 

Depending on the vagaries of the calendar the elapsed time between the 
beginning of classes to the end of final examinations would be between 
15Vi and 16 weeks durhig which there would be 8-11 reading days, 
8-10 days set aside for final examinations, and nine days of recess in- 
cluding an eight-day mid-term break and a Thanksgiving holiday reduced 
to one day. A month-long winter recess in which both faculty and 
students would be unencumbered by formal duties connected with the 
academic program would follow the conclusion of final examinations. 
It is this recess, with its freedom firom academic pressures, that is perhaps 
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the distinctive udvuntagc of the revised calendar over the current sched- 
ule. The University coiniuunity will wish to weigh this benefit against the 
disadvantage of beginning earlier in September. 

The Second Semester 

I he revised calendar for the second semester also closely resembles 
the current schedule except lhat it (1) begins in the third week of 



Time Devoted to Selected Events, Academic Calendars 
Current and Revised (Fall Term Ends Before Christmas) 



Number of Weeks, Freshman Orientation 
Period to Commencement 

Number of Weeks, First Day of Classes 

to End of Final Examinations 

Fall Term 
Spring Term 

Total 

Number of Weeks, Teaching 

Fall Term 
Spring Term 

Total 

Number of Days, Reading Period 

Fall Term 
Spring Term 

Total 

Number of Days, Final Examinations 

Frll Term 
Spring Term 

Total 

Number of Days, Recess 



Current 



38 



19 
17 



12 
12 



11 
15 



9 
12 



36 



24 



26 



21 



Fall 


0 


8 


Thanksgiving 


4 


1 


Winter 


24 


30 


Intersession 


8 


0 


Spring 


8 


15 


Total 


~" 44 





Revised 

39 



15?/2— 16* 
18 

"~ 33'/2— 34 



12 
12 



8-11* 
15 



24 



23-26 



8-10* 
12 



20-22 



54 

* The first day of fall classes Is scheduled between September 2 and 8. The total 
weeks of the term, reading period, and final examination days vary with the 
starting date. 
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Selected Events and Dates» Current and Revised Academic Calendars 

1973-74 



Selected Events 

Beginning of Freshman Orientation 

Period, Fall Term 

Beginning of Classes, Fall Term 

Full Recess Begins 

Fall Recess Ends 

Beginning of Winter Recess 

End of Winter Recess 

Beginning of Classes, Spring lerm 

Beginning of Spring Recess 

Er.J of Spring Recess 

Beginning of Final Examinations 

End of Final Examinations 

Commencement 



Current Calendar Revised Calendar 



Sentfimbfir 1 1 




September 17 


September 4 




Ckrtober 14 




October 21 


December 12 


December 22 


January 4 


January 20 


February 4 


January 21 


March 23 


March 3 


March 3 1 


March 17 


May 23 


May 13 


June 1 (June 5)* 


May 25 


June II 


June 4 



• An examination period of two and one-half weeks is prescribed by the Rules 
and Procedures of the Faculty and is thus listed in the Undergraduate Announce- 
ment. However, only two weeks of this period ere actually used for final examina- 
tions. 



Selected Events and Dates, Revised Academic Calendar, 
by Earliest and Latest Beginning of Academic Year 
Fall Term 



Selected Evcptts 



Earliest Date 



Latest Date 



Freshman Orientation Begins 
Freshman Orientation Ends 
Registration Period Begins 
Registration Period Ends 
Classes Begin 

Week of Mid-Term Examina- 
tions 
Fall Recess Begins 
Fall Recess Ends 
Thanksgiving Day Recess 
Classes End 
Reading Period Begins 
Reading Period Ends 
Final Examinations Begin 
Final Examinations End 
Winter Recess Begins 
Winter Recess Ends 



Tuesday* August 26 
Saturday, August 30 
Friday, August 29 
Saturday, August 30 
Tuesday, September 2* 

Monday, October 6 
Sunday, October 12 
Sunday, October 19 
Thursday, November 27 
Saturday, November 29 
Sunday. November 30 
1 uesday. December 9 
Wednesday, December 10 
Saturday, December 20 
Sunday, December 21 
Sunday, January 18 



Tuesday, September I 
Saturday, September 5 
Friday, September 4 
Saturday, September 5 
Tuesday, September 8t 

Monday, October 12 
Sunday, October 18 
Sunday, October 25 
Thursday, November 26 
Saturday, December 5 
Sunday, December 6 
Sunday, December 13 
Monday, December 14 
Tuesday, December 22 
Wednesday, December 23 
Sunday, January 24 



* Classes which normally meet Monday meet Saturday, September 6 
t Classes which normally meet Monday meet Saturday, September 12 
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January rather than early in February, (2) includes a two-week rather 
than a one-week midterm recess, and (3) provides for an earlier end to 
the academic year by advancing the start of the second term by two 
weeks. Indeed, the total length of the academic year could be reduced 
even more by shortening the periods of recess* or reducing the length 
of the second semester to correspond to the number of weeks in the first 
term. After careful consideration of all of the factors involved the Com- 
mission finds itself opposed to either of these possible changes. We were 
moved by the following considerations: 

1. The constricted character of the first term's calendar seems to be a 
tolerable educational cost in view of its compensatory advantages but it 
is not a model that should be duplicated merely for purposes of sym- 
metry or for any other non-educational reason. 

2. By early spring, after mid-term examinations, both faculty and 
students require some moratorium on classes and a one-week recess has 
for a long time met this need. If a second week of recess were added, 
seniors and juniors, particularly, could make good use of this time as 
they approach the point when they are required to submit their theses 
or other independent work. This additional interlude can be granted 
while still completing the academic year somewhat earlier than at 
present. The calendar is thus responsive both to academic concerns and 
to the felt needs of students who contend that the end of final examina- 
tions (May 26-May 31) and Commencement (June 6-12) are now 
scheduled too late for advantageous entry into the summer job market. 

Selected Events and Dates, Revised Academic Calendar, 
by Earliest and Latest Beginnmg of Academic Year 
Spring Term 



Selected Events 



Earliest Date* 



Latest Date 



Classes Begin 

Week of Mid Term bxaminaiiOm 

Spring Re'*''« Begins 

Spring Recess Ends 

Classes End 

Reading Period Becim 

Reading Period Ends 

Final Examinations Begin 

Final Examinations End 

Class Day 

Commencement 



Monday* January 19 
Monday* February 23 
Sunday* February 29 
Sunday* March 14 
Saturday* April 24 
Sunday* April 25 
Sunday, May 9 
Monday* May 10 
Saturday* May 22 
Monday* May 31 
Tuesday* June 1 



Monday* January 25 
Monday* March 1 
Sunday* March 7 
Sunday* March 21 
Saturday* May 1 
Sunday* May 2 
Sunday* May 16 
Monday* May 17 
Saturday* May 29 
Monday* June 7 
Tuesday* June 8 



* Leap Year. In other years spring recess would begin March 1 and every other 
date would similariy change so that Commencement Day would fall on Tuesday* 
June 2. 
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3* Any further compression of the academic calendar beyond that 
proposed would seriously jeopardize the spring program of intramural 
and intercollegiate athletics. Team sports end before the final examina* 
tion period which according to the revised calendar as proposed could 
begin as early as May 10, one week earlier than at present. The loss of 
a week for scheduling athletic contests would create difficulties, which 
according to the Director of Athletics, would nevertheless be manageable. 
However, since poor weather imposes inelastic constraints on the time 
available for spring sports, the subtraction of still one more week from 
the length of the semester (May 3) could well have the effect of forcing 
the withdrawal of the men's teams in baseball, golf, lacrosse, and tennis 
from the Ivy League. 

It should be noted that the new calendar, like the current schedule 
provides two weeks for a reading period and an equal interval for final 
examinations. If three days were borrowed from the reading period for 
an "Academic Festival" to which the Chairman of the Commission 
alluded in his Interim Report the days hnmediately following the end 
of classes could be devoted to a student-organized celebration of the 
arts and sciences, a cross between an academic meeting and an arts 
festival A main staple would be papers delivered by seniors based on the 
best theses. A full roster of other events would also be scheduled in** 
eluding nationally prominent speakers, an endowed debate, art exhibits 
and dance recitals, and presentations by student theater groups. The 
entire University community— students, faculty, administration, alumni, 
and parents — ^would be invited to attend, some as participants and others 
as members of the audience. It seems fitting that educational institutions 
which are the site of proms and games should also celebrate the products 
of mind and imagination. 

Economic Effects of the Proposed 
Academic Calendar 

The proposed new calendar would have economic consequences both 
for the University and the students. The institution would incur increased 
expenditures in the operation of the library and the Department of 
Athletics. The academic year would be about one week longer than at 
present and the extra cost of manning the circulation and reserve desks 
for an additional twelve evenings would be approximately $4,000. During 
each of the fall, winter, and spring recesses the library would remain 
open until midnight, but the circulation and reserve desks would close at 
five o*cIock as they do now during academic breaks. 

The increased cost for the Department of Athletics would arise be* 
cause some students participating in intercollegiate athletics would 
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remain on campus duiing the additional wedcs in the fall and spring 
and also during some portion of the winter recess* Since meal contracts 
are not in force during such periods the University would assume re- 
sponsibility for providing meals for laembers of teams. In the past, 
various 'Triends of Sports'' groups have defrayed such expenses. During 
the election break of 1972, for example, they contributed about $19,000. 
If this level of generous support is m;\intained the University's own 
liability would be limited to about $20,000. 

The Department of Dormitory and Food Services would realize some 
savings under the proposed calendar because there would be 10 fewer 
serving days for food contracts than under the current schedule* This 
would represent a potential savings of about $50,000. This year the 
Priorities Committee recommended that the Department of Dormitory 
and Food Services be required to operate at a specified level of efficiency* 
The recent dramatic rise in wholesale food prices has threatened the 
Department's ability to meet this standard under existing rates. The 
potential savings arising from the adoption of the revised calendar would 
help the Department of Dormitory and Food Services operate at its 
prescribed level 

Students would be financially affected by changes in the calendar 
mainly because of the periods of recess. Since there would be seven 
such weeks of recess about one-half week more than at present, students 
who remained on campus would experience an increase in meal expenses 
of about IS to 20 dollars. It may also be that the proposed length of 
the recesses and their distribution throughout the academic year — ^fall, 
winter, and spring recesses of one week, one month, and two weeks, 
respectively — might encourage more travel than at present and result in 
greater outlays of funds. 

In sum: The economic consequences of the reused calendar to 
students are difficult to assess but it would appear that they are 
manageable. The chief identifiable costs to the University are between 
$20,000 and $40,000 for the athletic program and $4,000 for the 
library. These are not negligible sums and they should be given due 
weight in considering the relative merits of the revised and current 
calendars. The Commission has balanced the benefits and costs of the 
new calendar and we think its advantages warrant additional expendi* 
tures and an earlier starting date for the academic year. We have con- 
sulted the Dean of the Graduate School who believes that the schedule is 
feasible although the Graduate School will, of course, wish to explore 
the full ramifications of the projected calendar in the commg months. 

In view of all of the factors mentioned in the previous discussion we 
recommend that the University should consider adopting a new aca- 
demic calendar which, like the present schedule, shall provide for at 
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least twelve weeks of classrtwm instruction per term and is otherwise 
essentially unchanged except that: 

1 . The first term of each academic year sludl end in late December 
and the College shall be in recess for the one week following the week of 
mid-term examinations, 

2. The College shall be in recess for approximately one month follow^ 
ing the conclusion of the first semester. 

3. The second term simll extend into late May and the College shall 
be in recess for the two weeks following the week of mid-^term exami- 
nations. 

Variations in the Rhythm of Time and Motion 

The Commission lias considered a number of plans for introducing 
additional flexibility into what we have called patterns of **time and 
motion/* An undergraduate population with such varied aptitudes, 
capacities, and ambitions should not be obliged to march in identical 
gait. Deviations from ordinary patterns of movement in the educational 
system may be classified as ( 1 ) deferment, (2) acceleration, (3) redistri- 
bution of time« and (4) continuing education. The first refers to all those 
mechanisms which allow students to postpone entrance to the next level 
of education; the second refers to all provisions which permit undergrad- 
uates to by-pass one level in order to graduate in less time; the third 
refers to various means by which students may satisfy some academic 
requirements in off-campus activities while at the same time earning their 
degrees during the usual four-year period; and the last refers to schooling 
for older adults. 

Patterns of Deferment: Before and 
After Matriculation 

interruption of studies after secondary school 

By the time that some students have completed secondary school and 
successfully negotiated the college admissions hurdles many are weary 
of school and wish to postpone their matriculation to the next level of 
education. Princeton permits freshmen to defer entrance for one, two, 
or three years and while those who avail themselves of this opportunity 
are few their number has increased somewhat in recent years: 25 in the 
class of 1970« 31 in the class of 1975, and 26 in the class of 1976. The 
Undergraduate Survey included a question as to whether such students 
found the interruption between secondary school and college beneficial. 
Of 48 students in the sample^ 31 students responded in the affirmative. 
(Table 4.12) One-fourth of those who entered the University directly 
from secondary school reported that, in retrospect, they, too, would 
have benefitted from delaying their entrance into college. (Table 4.13) 
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We suspect that the deferment pattern will become increasingly popular 
as the secondary school curriculum becomes more demanding and as 
competition for quality colleges becomes increasmgly intense* 

INTERRUPTION OF STUDIES WHILE IN COLLEGE 

In recent years the neologism ''stop-out'' has been invented to refer to 
those students who interrupt their education with the intent to return. 
During the academic year 1971<*72 there were 127 leaves of absence, 
including students who voluntarily withdrew during the term. These 
figures may be compared with the five-year period from 1965-66 to 
1969-70 when the average number of leaves of absence was 56, or only 
about ouc-half as many as in the most recent year. Even taking into 
account that for much of the earlier period the military draft induced 
many undergraduates to remain on campus and that the size of the 
College has increased, the doubling of the percentage of those who 
voluntarily take leave is of considerable interest and significance. More- 
over, there is reason to believe that this trend will continue. Fully 28 
percent of the classes of 1973, 1974, and 1975 report that if they had 
^'complete freedom of choice'' they would take a leave in the ensuing 
academic year. The proportion among sophomores (39 percent) is 
particularly high and is one of the few direct lines of evidence confirming 
a sophomore **slump." (Table 4.14) 

In our view, the mterruption of schooling does not necessarily imply 
any discontinuity in education. ''Schooling" involves the orderly trans- 
mission of a body of knowledge, skills, and values; "education" refers to 
any experience, on or off campus, which enables people to learn more 
about nature or human nature. Education in this more inclusive sense is 
virtually coextensive with life. 

The failure to heed this distinction can have mischievous conse- 
quences. It can result in the collective hubris which induces a university 
to sponsor ail manner of activity which can be plausibly defended as 
education, or it ran lead to the equally mistaken conviction that the 
campus exhausts the universe. The university is the keeper of tlie books, 
it adds to their number, and transmits their treasure. It also creates a 
setting for the development of self-knowledge, moral standards and a 
sense of community. Nevertheless, there is more to be learned about 
heaven and earth than can be found in the classroom. 

Under the circumstances a young man or woman who seeks more 
direct contact for a limited period of time with a wider world is entitled 
to the support of the institution. The Office of the Dean of the College, 
in fact, has been consistently sympathetic to applications for voluntary 
leaves. The Commission commends this approach and urges that it 
continue. 
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Patterns of Acceleration: Early Admissions, 
Advanced Placement, Undergraduate 
Enrollment in Graduate Courses 

EARLY ADMISSIONS TO COLLEGE 

Extensive discussions with teachers and parents, the Undergraduate 
Survey, and a study conducted jointly by the Commission and the Edu- 
cational Testing Service suggest rather strongly that substantial num- 
bers of secondary school students are by the end of the junior year 
academically and emotionally prepared to enter college. By the con- 
clusion of the eleventh year many gifted students have met all legally 
mandated requirements for the diploma, have exhausted the intellectual 
resources of their secondary schools, and are awaitmg still another year 
of sullen confinement. This is by no means the case for all, or even a 
majority, but surely substantial numbers of high school seniors would be 
both eager and able to b'^gin their collegiate studies. 

Tables 4.1 5 and 4.16 include responses from a ten percent systematic 
sample of high school seniors who scored 600 or higher on the SAT 
Verbal test administered in November 197L Nearly three-fifths of this 
group believed that they were ''academically ready'' and about a third 
thought that they were ''emotionally ready'' to enter college after the 
junior yean Responses by Princeton undergraduates summarized in the 
same tables yield findings of similar direction and magnitude. 

High school students are, of course, not the final authorities on their 
capacities nor may we assume that most who were eligible ryould 
actually apply for early admission. Surely, despite their self-confidence, 
such students would upon their arrival on campus and for a long period 
thereafter require extensive guidance and supervision* The results 
should, however, prove gratifying as they already have in the case of a 
limited number of local secondary students who now attend University 
classes. Accordingly, the Commission recommends that the College 
should make an effort to identify caruiidates for admission who are by 
the end of their eleventh year of schooling prepared academically and 
emotionaUv to begin ccHege work. Special advising and counselling 
mechanisms :>hould be established for such students particularly during 
the freshman year. . • 

ACCELERATION AFTER ADMISSION TO COLLEGE: 
THE THREE YEAR DEGREE 

Princeton offers advanced standing through advanced placement as 
the standard method of reducing the length of study. In the language of 
the Undergraduate Announcement* "Princeton grants advanced place* 
ment in all areas of study. This policy is designed to give full recogni- 
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tion to college level academic attainment prior to matriculation and to 
encourage the individual student to progress in his strongest disciplines. 
• . • A student who has been granted sufiScient advanced placement may 
ask the Committee on Examinations and Standuig for regular status as a 
sophomore in his iSrst year of residence, or as a junior in his second 
year of residence (after completing his first year as a freshman). To be 
eli^ble for graduation in three years, a candidate for the A.B. degree 
normally must have been granted advanced placement in at least three 
subjects appropriate to his intended plan of study, including foreign 
language and/or science/'* 

The number of students who have sought this option has been con« 
sistently small In the last seven graduating classes, from 1966 to 1972» 
a total of 266 students applied for advanced standing, 85 such applica- 
tions were approved, and of this number somewhat more than half 
actually graduated in three years. (Table 4.17) In the most recent 
graduating class only ten completed the three-year program. The group 
of students who receive their degrees in less time is generally composed 
of undergraduates from suburban public schools who do not receive 
financial aid and who are planning graduate education, usually medicine 
or law. Although we anticipate some growth m the number who seek 
advanced standing as tuition rises and graduate support declines, there 
is no strong current evidence of any extraordinary interest among 
Princeton students in this method of reducing the length of formal study. 

UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN GRADUATE COURSES 

One method of introducing flexibility into the system of time and 
motion is to permit undergraduates to remain on site while at the same 
time attending graduate classes. There would be considerable advantage 
to both the Graduate School and to the College if undergraduates were 
admitted to graduate courses in greater numbers than they are at present. 
In 1971-72 there were 498 undergraduate registrations in 268 graduate 
courses, but the number of students may actually be smaller because 
of multiple enrollments. This is a respectable number given a senior 
class of approximately eight hundred. The Administration has always 
been .sympathetic to this policy but some departments, nevertheless, seem 
to regard undergraduate and graduate teaching as entirely separate realms. 
(Table 4.18) In fact, graduate students who have just recently acquired 
the bachelor's degree are not necessarily better prepared for graduate 
seminars than qualified upperclassmen who are only one or two years 
younger. 

There are also practical considerations. With somewhat diminished 
graduate enrollments, undergraduate participation can help keep graduate 
seminars at a reasonable size. Such participation may also be a more 
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efficient way to meet the needs of upperclassmen than creating special 
senior seminars. In making these suggestions the Commission assumes 
that graduate seminars will remain small, perhaps no larger than ten or 
IS students, but that exceptionally well-qualified undergraduates might 
be included among this number. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that qualified upperclass- 
men should be encouraged to enroll in any graduate course for which 
they are adequately prepared subject only to the strength of their com-- 
mitment and considerations of class size. 

Partial Advanced Standing: Flexible Patterns, 
Academic Standards, and the Four Year Degree 

The advanced standing formula (a score of three or better in three 
Advanced Placement examinations) is used by many leading institutions, 
but credit toward early graduation is granted at Princeton only after 
competence in a subject has been established through examination, 
approved by the Committee on Examinations and Standing, certified by 
the appropriate instructional department, and authorized by the Dean 
of the College after careful review of each case. At the end of this 
process the student is either granted advanced standing equivalent to two 
semesters of college work or he remains at his grade leveL There is no 
immediately apparent reason why advanced standing equivalent to one 
semester could not be established by procedures now in use. Since many 
departments already used advanced placement examinations for diag- 
nostic purposes and excuse students ft^om taking certain courses on the 
basis of their demonstrated command over college level work all that 
would be required would be a modification of current regulations to 
permit such work to reduce the number of courses required for the 
degree. 

Depending on the amount of advanced standing granted, a student 
could elect any of the following options: 

1 . By enrolling in additional courses beyond the normal course load 
he could in exceptional circumstances graduate in three years. 

2. By ''earning** through advanced placement the equivalent of a full 
semester he would be free during one semester in four years to do (a) 
approved independent work« (b) to engage in off-campus study, or (3) 
simply take a voluntary one-term leave; and, 

3. By qualifying for less than one semester's advanced standing he 
might still become eligible for independent study on or off campus 
during one semester through some combination of credits earned in 
optional additional courses through his approved project. 

The introduction of partial advanced standing would have special 
significance for off-campus study: 
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1. It would enable more students to try irregular patterns of educa-* 
tion, to do more academic work during some periods and less during 
others; 

2. It would be responsive to the desire on the part of many students 
to leave the campus for a brief interval without requiring them to be 
gone for an entire year and out of phase with their class» and 

3. The provision that students must draw on reserves earned as ad«* 
vanced placement credits or additional courses would remove some of 
the uneasiness about the academic status of ot^«campus experiences* 
These may be as valuable, on occasion even more instructive than more 
orthodox forms of education, but the two are not really commensurate. 
A plan whereby students can do more academic work in residence as a 
condition for undertaking independent off-campus activity could turn 
out to be a very satisfactory modus vivendi. Accordingly, the Commis* 
sion recommends that the College develop guidelines that modify current 
policy in order to permit partial advanced standing through advanced 
placement for units of time that are equivalent to less than a full year of 
academic work (ordinarily one semester). 

Continuing Education 

There is increasing recognition that higher education should not be the 
exclusive privilege of young adults between the ages of 18 and 22« The 
bachelor's degree should be viewed as merely one point in the con- 
tinuing process of education which continues for a lifetime* Learning 
beyond graduation should be conceived as a form of self-fulfillment and 
much of it will be individual* informal, and self-directed. It may at some 
point also entail a return to an organized regimen of study. Moreover, 
it is evident that as knowledge increases, as jobs become more complex, 
and a growing number of people in the labor force pursue discontinuous 
career lines the return to school may become a condition for maintaining 
a requisite level of occupational competence. 

The return to education in the middle years and beyond is equally 
important for people who either did not attend college or did not complete 
the requirements for the degree. Such persons, no less than college grad- 
uates, have need of the intrinsic benefits of education and even more 
than those with better official credentials they will require additional 
schooling in connection with their careers. Of all groups in the popula- 
tion, women have perhaps the most conspicuous need for education in 
their mature years. A smaller proportion of women than men enroll in 
college and once having received cheir degrees they are much more 
likely to withdraw from the labor force to marry and care for their fam- 
ilies. An increasing number of such women once their children have 
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grown olden may wish to begin or resume a career or simply pursue 
education for its own sake. 

The Alumni College^ which has been in existence since 1970 is one 
mechanism through which Princeton meets the needs of its own graduates. 
Each year, immediately after class reunions the Alumni College sponsors 
a week-long session devoted to such themes as I he Challenge of a 
Deteriorating Environment/* **A Thriving Population and a Shrinking 
World/' America: Culture of Change/' and *The Medieval Origins of 
Modern Society/' The Alumni College has experienced a consistently 
increasing enrollment and in 1973 it has been compelled to restrict at- 
tendance to 175 Princeton alumni and their friends. This year, the 
Alumni College will also convene at a site in California marking the 
first time that its sessions have been held off-campus. During the past 
academic year the Alumni Club of Washington has organized a series 
of lectures which are taught by Princeton faculty. These are all very 
welcome developments since they emphasize that the intellectual bond is 
at the core of all the other relationships between the Alumni and the 
University. 

The College as part of its more general policy to seek a more diverse 
student population has admitted ten older students who are now regular 
degree candidates and three of these are enrolled on a part-time basis. 
As we have indicated earlier the presence of such people on campus 
promotes understanding between the generations and it would be espe- 
cially beneficial if some older adults were to serve as resident advisers. 

Mary I. Bunting, Special Assistant to the President, has developed a 
series of proposals on several aspects of continuing education which will 
be submitted to the University community in the late spring and will 
help clarify the appropriate role of the College in this very important area. 

Impact of Variations in the Rhythm of Time 
and Motion on the Stability of the 
Campus Population 

In proposing increased flexibility in the existing policies on leaves of 
absence and advanced placement we are, of course, concerned about 
their effect on the overall stability of the campus population as it in- 
fluences the size of the entering class, the number of transfer students 
admitted, and the overall size of the campus population. Accordingly 
the Commission tried to obtain such estimates through a computer 
simulation of the composition of the student body, term by term, for the 
next forty years with the proposed policies in effect. 

This simulation was based on the following list of general assump- 
tions based on the best currently available trend information and, where 
such information is not available, on informed guesses: 
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Ninety-two percent of the student body will complete their under* 
graduate education with the traditional eight semesters of academic 
work; five percent of the student body will be granted two semesters of 
advanced placement, and will complete their undergraduate education 
with six, rather than eight, semesters of academic work; the remaining 
three percent of the student body will be offered and accept the proposed 
new one semester of advanced placement credit, and will complete their 
undergraduate education with seven, rather than eight, semesters of 
academic work on campus. 

It is further assumed that all students (even those with various types 
of advanced placement) must be in residence on campus during the fall 
term of their entering year and during both terms of their final year. AU 
students must also complete their academic program in a spring term — 
i.e., no mid-year graduation is permitted. 

Still another set of additional assumptions were made about the 
patterns of leave of absence in all three groups: 

Of those students who complete their education in the normal eight 
semesters (92 percent of the student body), 13 percent are assumed to 
take two semesters of consecutive leave. These leaves will occur in equal 
proportion after the second, third, founh, fifth, and sixth semesters of 
academic work. An additional five percent of this group will leave the 
University without ever returning to graduate. No other students in this 
group take leaves. 

The 1 3 percent of this group that does take two semesters of consecu- 
tive leave will require five calendar years to graduate although they will 
actually spend only eight semesters on campus. All of the remaining mem- 
bers of this group who graduate will complete their education in the 
traditional four calendar years, spending eight consecutive semesters on 
campus. 

Of th c students who are offered and accept the traditional two 
semescf.s of advanced placement (five percent of the student body)» 
13 percent are assumed to take two semesters of consecutive leave. 
These leaves will occur in equal proportion after the second, and fourth 
semesters of academic work. An additional five percent of this group will 
leave the University without ever returning to graduate. All other 
students in this group take no leaves. 

The 1 3 percent of this group that does take two semesters of consecu- 
tive leave will require four calendar years to graduate since their two 
semesters of advanced placement is counterbalanced by their two 
semesters of leave. None of the remaining members of this group who 
graduate will take a leave and they will thus graduate in three calendar 
years. 

Of those students who are granted partial advanced standing of one 
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semester advanced placement credit (three percent of the student body)> 
aU are assumed to take one semester of leave* These leaves will occur 
in equal proportion after the second, third, fourth, and fifth semesters of 
academic work. Thus, all members of this group will graduate in four 
calendar years, but spend only seven semesters on campus. 

These assumptions were applied to a model of the University with a 
beginning on-campus fall semester population of 4400 students. This 
model was simulated in such a way that the size of the entering class 
would range between 1000-1 1 25 students and the annual desired number 
of transfer students would be approximately 8S. 

In simulating the effect of the new leave and advanced placement 
policies on a University of 4400 undergraduates for a forty-year period^ 
three major areas were monitored closely: 

First, would the liberalized policies require significant fluctuation in 
the size of the entering class in order to stabilize the size of the on- 
campus student body? 

Second, would the new policies require the number of entering trans** 
fer students to vary greatly each year so as to stabilize the size of the 
on^ampus student body? 

Third, once the academic year begins, would there be a significant 
drop in the number of on-campus students between each year's fall and 
spring term? 

Fourth, would the total undergraduate population (both those on 
campus and on leave) exceed tolerable limits? 

The results of the simulation indicate that none of these four areas 
show any great probability of becoming unduly troublesome if the new 
policies were implemented. (Table 4.19) They reveal that to maintain a 
constant beginning fall semester population of 4400, the size of the en- 
tering class would average 1089 students and vary between a range of 
1046-11 25 students. Also, the number of transfers admitted annually 
would remain almost perfectly constant at 85 with a variation of less than 
10 ^nts in one or two years. The spring semester of each year would 
aveia^w 59 students less than the fall semester (i.e. 4341) with the worst 
case being 82 students below the fall semester (i.e. 4318). Finally, the 
total College population (all students on campus plus all students on 
leave) would vary between 4596 and 4666 with an average of 4634. 

What instability does exist under the new policies could be largely 
removed by relatively modest adjustments in leave and admissions poli- 
cies for freshmen and transfers and by admitting more students from 
other institutions to spend one semester at Princeton. If the initial 
assumptions of this simulation are correct then flexibility and stability 
are wholly compatible. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

1* The normal duration of undergraduate study shall remain at four 
years and the College should continue to provide a variety of alternatives 
for deferring or accelerating movement through the educational system 
including: (1) deferred admission to the entering class, (2) voluntary 
withdrawals and leaves of absence, and (3) advanced standing through 
advanced placement. In addition, the College should extend these options 
by adopting the following policies: 

a* The College shall modify current policy to permit partial ad- 
vanced standing through advanced placement in units that are equivalent 
to less than a full year of academic work (ordinarily one semester), 

b Qualified upperclassmen should be encouraged to enroll in any 
graduate course for which they are adequately prepared subject only to 
the strength of their commitment and considerations of class size. 

c. The College should make an effort to identify candidates for 
admission who are by the end of their eleventh year of schooling pre- 
pared academically and emotionally to begin college work* Special 
advising and counselling mechanisms should be established for such 
students particularly during the freshman year. 

2. The University should consider the adoption of a new academic 
calendar which like the present schedule includes at least twelve weeks 
of instruction per term and is otherwise essentially unchanged except 
that: 

a. The first term of each academic year shall end in late December 
and the College shall be in recess for the one week following the week 
of mid-term examinations. 

b. The College shall be in recess for approximately one month fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the first semester. 

c. The second term shall extend into late May and the CoUege shall 
be in recess for the two weeks following the week of mid-term exami- 
nations. 
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The Conflicts of Yesteryear 

The obligation to adopt a curriculum compels the end of agnosticism 
with respect to the meaning of the term **cducation/* A curriculum is 
educational philosophy incorporated in a structure and the formal pro- 
gram of studies thus reveals some of the institution's most fundamental 
convictions. The institution cannot avoid, for example, taking a stand on 
prescription versus election, an issue that has agitated the American 
college since colonial times. Henry Duniter, Harvard's first president, 
followed the course of study of his alma mater, Cambridge University, 
in establishing the first collegiate curriculum in America. It incorporated 
the medieval seven liberal arts (arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy, 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic), the Renaissance attraction to the Greek 
and Latin classics* and the Reformation emphasis on religious education.^ 

This curriculum, which served as the model for other colonial colleges, 
rested on the psychology of "mental faculties," which in its modem 
version is recognizable as "transfer of training/' The mind, according to 
this doctrine, consisted of separate "faculties" such as reason, memory, 
imagination* attention and judgment each of which grew stronger with 
exercise. Drill in the classics was considered especially effective in 
achieving this purpose. Education consisted of disciplining the mind and 
educators were somewhat suspicious of free inquiry. 

The basic classical curriculum was augmented during the middle part 
of the colonial period by offerings which reflected the thought of the 
philosophes and the English dissenting academies. The philosophes who 
appealed to human reason and natural law rather than to divine revela- 
tion were spokesmen for the power of the natural sciences. By 1750 
almost all the colonial colleges were teaching the natural sciences 
including physics, and chemistry. Although classical languages and 
mathematics were prominent in the Harvard curriculum by the time of 
the Revolution the old Aristotelian science and philosophy had suc- 
cumbed to the Enlightenment. Students were introduced to Cartesian 
logic. Newtonian physics, and the astronomy of Copernicus and Galileo. 

The dissenting academies had almost as much impact on colonial 
colleges as the English universities. More intellectually adventurous than 
the ecclesiastically controlled universities, the academies included in their 
curriculum mathematics, astronomy, chemistry and physics, English 
prose and poetry, as well as Latin and Greek* Studies were carefully 
supervised, and there was a close relationship between teacher and 
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pupil. After observing this mode of teaching during a visit to England 
John Witherspoon installed the tutorial system for Princeton and under 
President Burr the curriculum expanded beyond the classics, logic, and 
metaphysics, to include mathematics and natural philosophy. 

In the 1760's the Princeton freshman studied Latin and Greek, and 
if he demonstrated early mastery of these subjects he was permitted to 
be^n his work in the sciences. The ordinary sophomore continued with 
the ancient languages, and was introduced to the sciences, geography, 
rhetoric, lo^c, and mathematics. A junior studied mathematics, moral 
philosophy, metaphysics, chronology, physics and Hebrew if he were 
preparing himself for the ministry. The Princeton senior reviewed Latin 
and Greek classics, part of the Old Testament and all the arts and 
sciences. The capstone of his final year was a course in moral philosophy 
whose aun was "the reconciliation of reason and science with the 
Christian religion."^ 

The entire educational history of the nineteenth century was marked 
by periodic struggles between defenders of the classical curriculum and 
its detractors, and subsequent efforts to find an acceptable compromise 
to appease both factions. Thus, for example. Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth 
and Prmceton all eventually awarded bachelor of science degrees. This 
reluctant concession to diversity was, among other things, intended to 
protect the arts degree and the classical curriculum against contamina- 
tion. Such stratagems ordinarily sufficed for a brief period until the next 
outbreak of hostilities. 

In the celebrated Yale Report of 1828 President Jeremiah Day 
exammed the system of prescribed studies and found them good. "What 
subject which is now studied here, could be set aside without evidently 
marring the system?" The report also reaflSrmed that "familiarity with 
Greek and Roman writers is especially adapted to form the tastes, and to 
discipline the mind, both in thought and diction to the relish of what is 
elevated, chaste, and simple."* The prestige of this document was for a 
time sufficient to protect orthodoxy at Yale and elsewhere. 

The vanquished seldom accepted defeat for long. Francis Wayland's 
"Report to the Corporation of Brown University on Changes in the 
System of Collegiate Education" published in 1850 challenged the cur- 
riculum venerated in the Yale Report because it was not a viable com- 
modity. "Our colleges are not filled because we do not furnish the educa- 
tion desired by the people. ... Is it not time to enquire whether we 
cannot furnish an article for which the demand will be, at least somewhat 
remunerative?"* To survive, to compete with the thriving technical 
schools, the colleges must train the farmer, manufacturer, merchant, and 
mechanic as well as the theologian, lawyer, and physician; the entire 
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community would benefit if ail who so wished received training in these 
useful arts. Wayiand's recommendations included a proposal to abolish 
the fixed four-year curriculum and the suggestion that ''every student 
might study what he chose, all that he chose, and nothing but what he 
chose/^' Many of these proposals actually were put into operation by the 
Brown Corporation in 1851. The relaxation of requirements immediately 
attracted students of lower academic quality, corporation and faculty 
were displeased and in 18SS Wayland submitted his resignation. The 
following year his successor raised degree and entrance requirements, 
and curtailed the elective system. 

The most famous assault on the prescribed curriculum was undertaken 
by President Charles W, Eliot of Harvard during his forty-year tenure 
which began m 1869. "The young man of 19 or 20," said Eliot, "ought 
to know what he likes best and is most fit for. If his previous training has 
been sufficiently wide, he will know by that time whether he is most apt 
at language or philosophy or natural science or mathematics.*' The 
elective system would, moreover, solve the problem of maturation, since 
it "gives free play to natural preferences and inborn aptitudes, makes 
possible enthusiasm for a chosen work, relieves the professor and the 
ardent disciple of the presence of a body of students who are compelled 
to an unwelcome task.''^ 

Step by step, under Eliot's leadership. Harvard abandoned prescrip- 
tion. All subject requirements for seniors were dropped in 1872, for 
juniors in 1879, and for sophomores in 1884. Requirements for fresh- 
men were reduced in 1885; by 1894 only rhetoric and a modem language 
were required of freshmen, and after 1897 the one prescribed course at 
Harvard was a year of freshman rhetoric. The only restriction on election 
was the requirement that elementary courses should precede advanced 
offerings. 

Harvard's electoral reform led to much controversy, imitation, and 
resistance. In the course of a debiite with Eliot in 188S President James 
McCosh of Princeton defended the prescribed curriculum, faculty 
psychology, compulsory religious instruction and class attendance, and 
strict supervision and discipline. He was dubious about the extent of the 
student^s self-knowledge and the trustworthiness of his experience. 

I believe that comparatively few young men know what their 
powers are when they enter college . . . many imagine that they have 
talents which they do not possess. Fatal mistakes may arise from a 
youth of sixteen or eighteen committing himself to a narrow-gauge 
line of study, and he finds when it is too late that he should have taken 
a broader road.^ 
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Witnessing the elective system in full operation at Harvard filled the 
dismayed McCosh with a sense of almost cosmic disorder: 

In Harvard there are now in no year any studies obligatory on all 
except a part of Freshman year studies — everything is scattered like 
the star dust out of which worlds are formed, • • • In Princeton a 
number of disciplinary branches are required, and so many are re- 
quired each year to give us a cenu^al sun with rotating planets. In 
Nature, as Herbert Spencer has shown, there is differentiation which 
scatters, but there is also concentration which holds things together. 
There should be the same in higher education. In a college there may 
be, there should be. specialists, but not mere specialists, who are sure 
to be narrow, partial, malformed, one-sided, and are apt to become 
conceited, prejudiced, and intolerant. The other day a gymnast showed 
me his upper arm with the muscle large and hard as a mill-stone. It is 
a picture of the mental monstrosities produced by certain kinds of 
education."" 

There was to be no final victory for either Eliot or McCosh. Harvard 
ultimately abandoned a system which opened the entire catalogue to 
choice and Princeton reluctantly allowed some degree of election. Shortly 
after McCosh became President of Princeton, juniors and seniors there 
were granted permission to elect courses — but only after they had signed 
up for a long list of prescribed studies: logic, psychology, mechanics, 
physics, natural theology, physical geography, rhetoric, astronomy, 
chemistry, English literature, economics, and moral philosophy. Electives 
were added froip time to time, so that by 1881-82 it was possible to 
select courses in Laiin, Greek, mathematics, astronomy, physics, history, 
chemistry, history of philosophy, French and German, political science, 
and museum work. As late as 1901. however, more than half the total 
curriculum was still prescribed. 

By the turn of the century the half-prescribed and half-elective cur- 
riculum was the usual form of compromise between the two principles. 
Today, the most common structure includes, in addition to free electives, 
two required elements, a major and a '^general'* requirement. However, 
only the components of the curriculum are prescribed; students are rarely 
obliged to follow a particular course of general studies and their choice 
of major is ordinarily as wide as the number of departments in the 
university. This is currently the basis of the Princeton system. 

The Current Program 

The present undergraduate curriculum reflects a concern for both depth 
and breadth of learning. The student is permitted considerable discretion 
in selecting appropriate experiences which achieve these goals. He may 
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at his pleasure pursue his own catholic or sectarian interests in totally 
unrestricted elective courses which may occupy nearly half of his total 
program- However, cunent regulations impose three principal limitations 
on free choice: 

!• Every undergraduate must complete at least eight courses as part 
of a departmental area of concentration which also includes two years of 
independent work. The major may not exceed twelve courses. 

2. Distribution requirements must be satisfied by completing two 
one«*term courses in each of four general areas- natural science; social 
science; arts and letters; and history, philosophy, and religion, 

3. All students must satisfy a requirement in English composition. 

4. Proficiency in a foreign language must be demonstrated before 
entering the senior year. 

Few things before the Commission have occupied so much of our time 
and energy as the effort to decide to what extent this curricular pattern 
should be maintained or modified. We have concluded, after much 
deliberation, that the basic structure is sound but that moderate reform 
in some areas would improve the quality of the academic program. 

Electives 

The least problematic of all the elements in the curriculum are electives. 
Their range includes all offerings in the catalogue; their number is fixed 
by subtracting specified requirements from the total number of courses 
required for graduation. The problem, in the first instance, is to identify 
the criteria which any course must satisfy to be included in the under- 
graduate curriculum. An eligible course includes insights, information, 
and theory about nature and human nature which have been codified by 
a recognized branch of knowledge or a synthesis of several established 
disciplines^ The subject should represent a significant product of the 
accumulated cultural heritage which has intrinsic worth or social im- 
portance. The materials should lend themselves to systematic treatment 
which results in comprehension beyond that which is accessible through 
the mass media, unguided study, or ordinary experience. 

These criteria specifically allow the inclusion in the curriculum of any 
course in the humanities, natural or social sciences — pure or applied, 
historical or contemporary, creative or scholarly, comparative or inten- 
sive — ^which meets demanding intellectual standards and exclude those 
which do not. Students who are exposed to such offerings ani are re- 
warded with a growing sense of mastery walk with a springier step. 

The educational right and left wings have often joined in unwitting 
conspiracy to deny students the advantages of serious intellectual ex- 
perience. The former question their capacity for scholarship while the 
latter speak of "alienation*' and the paralysis of the will to learn. Students 
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are unjustly victimized by condescension whether its source is con- 
tempt or pity, for at bottom these are the same. The university is not a 
benign custodial institution but a house of intellect and none has the 
mandate to deny students the competence and joy that comes from 
arduous intellectual effort. If educators have not yet been suflficiently 
inventive in reaching all students, they will not make the effon if they 
are falsely persuaded that such attempts must fail 

One index of Princeton^s determination to protect its curriculum 
against frivolous and insubstantial ofTerings is the remarkable stability of 
the number of course offerings during the past decade. As Table 5.1 
indicates in the ten-year period from the academic year 1962-63 to 
1971-72, the number of courses listed in the catalogue increased from 
636 to 723, or a net expansion of 87 courses. Almost all of the increase is 
attributable to listings by new departments and programs which did not 
exist at the beginning of this period including Anthrop-^' <Ty, Biochem- 
istry, East Asian studies, Near Eastern studies, Afro-A - can studies, 
Statistics, and Creative Arts. Among the "standard** departments the 
largest single increase was in the School of Engineering which exhibited 
a modest net growth of only thirteen courses. 

This stability is in part based upon fiscal prudence, but it also reflects 
a determination to resist curricular inflation in response to every passing 
intellectual fad and fancy. Since 1970-71, the Deans, in consultation with 
departmental chairmen, have set fixed annual quotas on the overall 
number of courses each depanment may offer. The adoption of this 
system had the immediate effect of reducing the total number of courses 
by six or seven percent and there has been no significant expansion in 
undergraduate offerings in subsequent years. The Commission endorses 
the procedures through which the number of courses has been kept 
within reasonable bounds and recommends that they should remain in 
force. 

Common Studies 

The aims of common studies (sometimes defined as "General Educa- 
tion**) are as numerous as educational philosophers but they have or- 
dinarily sought to provide a sense of the continuity of civilization, par- 
ticularly Western civilization, its persistent moral and political problems; 
to provide a common knowledge, a consensus, a sense of common tasks 
facing all American citizens; to provide an understanding of the inter- 
connectedness of knowledge; to overcome specialization and intellectual 
fragmentation; to teach intellectual competencies; to stimulate interest 
in the environment, physical and social; and to relate education to 
contemporary life. 
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The goals of common studies, whatever their similarities and differ- 
ences, arc oased on the common belief that it is possible to identify what 
it means to be an ''educated'* man or woman, and to teach these materials 
and subjects. The fundamental conviction has been seriously eroded in 
recent years and brings to the fore again the prescription versus election 
issue which exercised our ancestors. The assault on the notion that all 
students should be exposed to a common core of knowledge is in part 
an expression of a philosophical or psychological distaste for require- 
ments as such or a confession that we are unable to agree as to what 
knowledge has most worth. We would presumably be more prepared to 
restrict choice if we could identify the intellectual repertoire without 
which no one could claim that he had been educated. 

It is precisely this belief in educational imperatives that has become 
moot. In a society with diverse interests and beliefs and in the presence 
of a heterogeneous student body it is difficult to know how to fashion a 
curriculum that nevenheless asserts that every human being is in some 
respects like every other human being, that each will inhabit the same 
nation and share its uncertain future and, therefore, that each should 
carry within him some elements of the same sustainmg tradition. The 
problem is complicated no little by the enormous rate of scholarly accu- 
mulation m the arts and sciences. As each branch of knowledge extends 
its domain over new territories the imbalance between what can be 
"covered" and what must be abandoned grows ever greater. And yet the 
survival i some form of a mandated common experience in the over- 
whelming number of colleges and universities is testimony of a deep- 
seated reluctance to relinquish the stubborn belief that there is a sense 
in which all share a kindred intellectual tradition, a common culture, and 
the same fate. 

MODELS OF COMMON STUDIES 

It is possible to identify five "pure" approaches to common studies 
which singly and in combination comprise the prescribed curriculum. 

1. Transmission of the most significant products of the accumulated 
cultural heritage; 

2. Inculcation of knowledge which is instrumental in achieving social 
goals; 

3. Instruction that is relevant for dealing with the life tasks of indi- 
viduals; 

4. Emphasis on processes and skills which are fundamental to the 
acquisition of knowledge; and, 

5. Exposure to the disciplines represented in the several divisions of 
the University. 
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TRANSMISSION OF SIGNIFICANT CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

The most ambitious approach to common studies tries to acquaint 
students with the events, works, and ideas which exemplify the most sig- 
nificant achievements of Western and world culture. It is a bold concep* 
tion for it presupposes the ability to distinguish indispensable knowledge 
from that which is merely desirable. One such effort early in the twen- 
tieth century was associated with a school of thought called New Hu- 
manism as exemplified by Irving Babbitt of Harvard, Paul Ehner More 
of Princeton, and Norman Focrster of the University of Iowa. An aris- 
tocratic, idealistic philosophy, New Humanism viewed human nature not 
as simply the highest link in the evolutionary chain but as an entity for- 
ever distinct from the lower forms of life — unique, absolute, unchanging. 
The highest human attributes were defined as reason and imagination. 
Since these qualities were seen to be fused most perfectly in the Greek 
classics and in the rightly educated man who has studied them, the clas- 
sics and ancient languages were to be defended against the encroach- 
ments of scientific, vocational, and practical studies. The classics were to 
be preserved or reinstated in the curriculum. It was felt that there should, 
however, be some concessions to modernity in the way the classics were 
taught. Philological research and the minute criticism of texts, which had 
been encouraged by German scholastic methods, should be replaced by 

... a full application of the historical and comparative methods . . • 
(the right feeling for the past) is to be gained, in the case of the clas- 
sics, not so much by treating them as isolated phenomena as by mak- 
ing clear the manifold ways in which they are related to the present 
. . . The teaching of the classics thus understood could be made one 
of the best preparations for practical life . . . there is needed a type 
of scholar intermediary between the high school pedagogue and ihe 
university specialist, who can interpret the classics in a large and lib- 
eral spirit to American undergraduates, carrymg with him into his 
task the consciousness that he is forming the minds and characters of 
the future citizens of a republic. . . 

John Erskine* an advocate of liberal literary education, established in 
1917 a General Honors course at Columbia which was based on similar 
assumptions but with a more catholic view of the meaning of a "classic.'* 
Each week his students read and discussed one "great book** in an exer- 
cise designed to create fidelity to the "great traditions** of the humanities. 
This was the relatively modest forerunner of the "great books** courses 
at Chicago and, in their quintessential form, at St. John*s of Annapolis. 
"The truth,** wrote Robert M. Hutchins, "is everywhere the same. Hence, 
education should be everywhere the same. . . . The heart of any course 
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of study designed for the whole people will be» if education is rightly 
understood* the same at any time* in any place, under any political, so- 
cial, or economic conditions/' The content of a right education would 
consist principally of the classics, those books that are ''contemporary 
in every age, because these studies draw out the elements of our common 
human nature, because they connect man with man> because they are 
basic to any further study and to any understanding of the world/'*^ 

The ''great books** approach has offended some educators who are 
generally sympathetic to its aims because it introduces students to a series 
of desirable experiences in which the thinkers may simply talk past one 
another. Moreover, the timeless quality which Hutchins so admired has 
the effect of separating ideas from events. However, the emphasis on 
intellectual unity and history led to the invention of the '^survey course/* 
The first such offering ''Social and Economic Institutions,** an attempt to 
integrate all of the social studies was introduced by Alexander Meikle- 
john at Amherst in 1914. The "Introduction to Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion'* which was first offered at Columbia in 1917 was the precursor of 
its "general education** program which survived nearly intact until the 
very recent past. 

Each of these programs reflects an effort to introduce students to the 
most distinguished events and ideas of the Western heritage. They reflect 
John Dewey's conviction "that the pupil shall be touched, shall be stim- 
ulated, on all sides, that he shall be given a survey, at least, of the uni- 
verse in its manifold phases.**** To the extent that Erskine, Meiklejohn, 
Hutchins and others were almost exclusively preoccupied with master- 
works of the past, they can be chided for their intellectual snobbery; their 
greater sins are arrogance and ambition. The Chicago variant of the 
"great books" approach assumed that truth was very nearly exhausted 
by the Thomist synthesis and that contemporary triflers need not apply 
for inclusion in the curriculum. This edict exiles many who can illumi- 
nate that "present** which Whitehead referred to as "holy ground.** The 
"civilization'* courses require professors of almost boundless erudition 
who are constrained by the limits of time to offer courses that are neces- 
sarily superficial. Moreover, since both the "great books** and the "civili- 
zation** programs seldom interest faculty specialists who contribute to 
their discipline they are ordinarily taught in a separate division with all 
of the deleterious consequences in status conflicts and poot morale that 
are inherent in any such form of segregation. 

There is, nevertheless, something enormously appealing about the lofty 
conception that professors and students should stroll through the centu- 
ries and converse with the giants. A substantial part of the curriculum is 
already given to the study of great books either in courses specifically 
devoted to one or more prominent thinker:^ or in connection ^th offer** 
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ings in which the achievements of the past illuminate current experience. 
There is no reason why these offerings could not be joined by others 
which are more squarely in the "great books" tradition. Humanistic 
Studies, for example, is considering a two-term sequence devoted to 
major literary works beginning with Homer and ending with Dostoevski. 
The exposure of students to the treasures of the past is to be welcomed 
but for the reasons stated earlier it does not seem to qs that the "great 
books" approach is the most appropriate basis for common studies. 

SOCIAL COALS 

It would be possible to develop a core of common studies based on 
the analysis of specific social problems — e.g. war, race, poverty, pollu- 
tion—in which all students should be interested by virtue of their com- 
mon citizenship. At first glance, any such approach would seem to mini- 
mize the role of the humanities but this need not necessarily be the case. 
Students would be introduced to war novels, the literature and art of 
protest, to the great works of imagination which have a special kind of 
immediacy and a deeper meaning than can be found in scholarly mono- 
graphs. 

The "social goals" approach is perhaps best exemplified at the Green 
Bay campus of the University of Wisconsin where all courses are devoted 
to the theme of "survival." There have been no extensive published re- 
ports of this experiment, but it should be watched with great care and 
interest. It is one of the few genuinely substantive contributions as dis- 
tinguished from pedagogical innovations that has emerged from the re- 
cent introspection about American education. 

In one sense, the college as a corporative entity has already adopted 
a curriculum which is oriented toward social goals. Every discipline can 
lay claim to concern for the human condition. Seemingly remote theo- 
retical studies in the social and natural sciences, and literary and artistic 
works which celebrate private visions, may nevertheless have unforeseen 
significance for the behavior of men in society. We suspect that, in the 
absence of some principle of disciplinary exclusion, common studies or- 
ganized around social goals would simply institutionalize a preference 
for "applied" rather than "pure" inquiry. If the "great books" approach 
is too preoccupied with eternal verities and too fond of metaphysics, a 
program of common studies which was wholly devoted to pathologies 
and informed by immediate pragmatic concerns would be equally one- 
sided and disrespectful of the full range of human experience. 

LIFE TASKS 

The view that general studies "should prepare students for life" is best 
summarized in John Dewey's well-known definition of education as the 
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"reconstruction or rcurganiz;aii)n of experience which adds to the mean- 
ing of experience and which increases ability to direct a course of sub- 
sequent experience."'- The curriculum is not, as the traditionalists would 
have it, something external to the student— "a body of ordered material 
neatly packaged into subjects and ready for doling out as the occasion 
requires — but rather a tool which serves the student's growth and devel- 
opment."" 

One can imagine a prescribed program of common study with courses 
devoted to work, friendship, marriage, leisure, and community participa- 
tion. These are, after all, the activities that engage all adults. At the same 
time, it is doubtful whether clinical instruction in these areas is profitable 
and, if so, whether the university is the appropriate agency to undertake 
this task. If courses devoted to "life tasks" contained genuine intellectual 
content, and were offered at levels of requisite generality, they would lose 
much of their power as a source of "tips" for students seeking practical 
answers to immediate problems. If, on the other hand, college courses 
were to become undisciplined and aimless pedestrian exercises, the uni- 
versity would be an accomplice in squandering its most distinctive re- 
sources. The "life task" approach meets the criterion of universality, but 
it is unfortunately outside the range of the proper curricular functions or 
competencies of the college. 

BASIC SKILLS AND COMPETENCIES 

The argument for organizing common studies around a core of skills 
and competencies rests on the assumption that they make knowledge 
accessible and are thus the appropriate prelude to upper division courses 
and indeed of a lifetime of study. The student would acquire a command 
of English and foreign languages, mathematics, logic, and statistics and 
thus armed he would be equipped to master all those disciplines which 
require these tools. This is an attractive notion but it suffers from several 
major deficiencies including: 

1. The study of gateway skills taught as technique and method is in- 
capable of performing the "humanizing" and "civilizing" function which 
is sought by proponents of general education. 

2. Secondary schools, not colleges, should be primarily responsible 
for developing proficiency in the languages and mathematics. The trans- 
fer of these tasks to the university has the effect of prolonging the high 
school years and delaying the start of higher education. 

3. The study of language, logic, and mathematics apparently requires 
special aptitudes which are not widely distributed in the college popu- 
lation. 

4. Skills and competencies are not abstract entities but must be selec- 
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lively employed in relation to particular problems and areas. Aside from 
the fact that the statistics appropriate for economics may have limited 
utility to sociologists one of the hallmarks of a rcaned mind is the 
capacity to distinguish when to rely on "soft" intuitive approaches to 
data and when to insist on 'hard" rigorous analysis. Such discriminations 
cannot be learned when method is divorced from content and "tools" are 
separated from the uses to which they might be put. 

5. The early years of college arc crucial in developing a positive ap- 
proach to learning. It is evident that the study of language, mathematics, 
and logic fail to excite the imagination of many <>tudents. 

There are, therefore, no universities which rely exclusively on the 
"skills and competencies" approach to common studies. The foreign lan- 
guage requirement, for example, has been under assault for more than 
a decade and has been eliminated altogether by a number of major 
universities and liberal arts colleges. Only English composition among 
the basic competencies remams a staple in most collegiate curricula. It 
is difficult to imagine that a university could do less than require that 
students speak and write English as if it were their native tongue even 
if it did not furnish them with all of the other keys to the kingdom of 
learning. 

THE DIVISIONS OF LEARNING 

Perhaps the most frequent form of common studies is the pattern 
which requires students to "distribute" a specified number of courses 
offered by the several divisions of the university — natural sciences, social 
sciences, and the humanities. These division*- may be further subdivided 
and the distribution areas may be expanded. Distribution requirements 
offer a "shared experience" only in the sense that everj- course in a divi- 
sion or in a distribution area is presumed to be an adequate sample of 
the total universe of such courses. The assumption seems progressively 
less defensible as we proceed from the natural sciences to the social 
sciences and thence to the humanities. The physical, life, and earth ali- 
enees despite their differences in subject matter and in their state of de- 
velopment seem all of a piece in ways which do not apply to other 
branches of knowledge. Thus, for example, students may complete the 
social science requirement by taking any one of a full roster of offerings in 
anthropology, economics, history, politics, psychology, or sociology. At 
the most general level the unity of the courses rests on the fact that they 
deal with human beings by employing methods that bear a loose resem- 
blance to those used by natural scientists. The courses themselves are, 
however, otherwise quite unrepresentative of each other and it is not 
intuitively obvious in what sense "money and banking" and "humanistic 
psychology" are interchangeable. 
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be argued that a student who cannot achieve a certain nicety of express 
sion or perhaps even a measure of verbal grace and elegance will be 
incapable of making those subde distinctions which are the hallmark of 
a discriminating mind. Almost all offermgs, therefore, should include 
extensive written work as part of the course requirements and instructors 
should pay heed to form as well as content. 

Frequent and intensive practice in writing should begin very early in 
an undergraduate's career. Every freshman should have the experience 
of submitting many short papers, having them returned with comments, 
and then resubmitting a revised version for final evaluation. The present 
introductory literature courses make some provision for writing essays 
but both their large enrolhnents and their primary emphasis on content 
militate against the type of intensive writing experience that we have in 
mind. While the English Department must assume responsibility for 
organizing a course such as the present ''English Lit 151,*' it would be 
unfortunate if this localization of responsibility created the impression 
that good writing is a specialized ''subject'' rather than a general requisite 
for learning. Indeed, we wish to encourage other departments to develop 
courses equivalent to the present Literature 121, 131, 141 and to have 
all such courses concentrate more intensively on composition. 

Freshman composition courses of the type contemplated will be diffi* 
cult to administer and very costly. In the judgment of the Commission 
the expense may be reduced by making use of Assistants in Instruction 
but there are only a limited number of graduate students who are 
equipped to conduct classes in composition. Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sion places so high n priority on the acquisition of linguistic competence 
that it is prepared to recommend, if necessary, that junior independent 
work in the humanities and social science departments might be reduced 
by one term to make funds available for freshman composition courses. 
In suggesting this trade-of! we are also mindful of the fact that writing 
courses offered by a variety of departments are the functional equiv*- 
alents of "freshman seminars*' elsewhere and provide the educational 
advantage of additional small-group instruction at a time when it is of 
special benefit to many students. 

In view of all the considerations cited, the Commission recommends 
the followmg: During orientation week a suitable examination in written 
English would be administered to every freshman. Students who failed to 
meet acceptable levels would be enrolled in English 151, an introductory 
course. All others, except those who demonstrated unusual competence, 
would register in a one-term writing course offered by appropriate depart^ 
ments in the humanities and the social sciences. Each student would write 
frequent short papers on topics that would vary with the discipline but 
the chief emphasis would be on developing style, clarity, and power of 
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expression rather than on mastery of a large body of materials. The re^ 
sponsibility for administering and coordinating freshman composition 
courses would reside in the Department of English. 

THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 

The late Edmund Wilson, among the most distinguished of all Prince- 
ton alumni, described the joys of learning a new language in his **Note- 
Books of Night'' as follows: 

Ah, the pleasures of approaching a new language! The words are 
all drill in grammar* They are odd or attractive objects . . • They in* 
volve us in oral judgments and they are devoid of emotional connota- 
tion: We can play with them like pets or toys. Then when we first 
begin to see into their meanings, with what freshness the world re- 
appears to us! Trees and tables, dogs, women and children, coming 
and going, God, government and butter, have assumed a new strange- 
ness and interest, as if they were being named for the first time." 

Few share Wilson's lyric appreciation of the opportunity to learn a 
new tongue. In the past, and now with increasing frequency, many under- 
graduates and some faculty oppose the imposition of a language require- 
ment. Thus, for example, in 1968 the Undergraduate Assembly passed 
the following resolution: Whereas we recognize the merits of learning 
a second language, the UGA deems it unnecessary and unwise to requu'e 
competency or exposure to a foreign language at the undergraduate level. 
Such requirements frustrate the individuality and creativeness of students 
and take from learning that pleasure which is an intrinsic quality of self** 
directed and self-motivated education. We feel that the different needs 
and goals of individuals reqube different academic programs and that 
forced requirements are never in the best interests of either tlie individual 
or the institution." In spring, 1972, a petition containing 950 signatures 
was presented to the Dean of the College which read simply, **We, the 
undersigned, support the abolition of the language requirement at Prince- 
ton University." In point of fact, a number of seUciive liberal arts 
colleges such as Smith, Swarthmore, and Vassar have eliminated the 
requirement. Yale strongly recommends, but does not insist, that under- 
graduates pursue work in a foreign language and Harvard requires a 
CEEB score of only 560 as a standard of proficiency. (Table 5.2) 

There is no doubt that the proficiency requirement at Princeton of 107 
or 108 level of achievement, or a CEEB score of 700, or an advanced 
placement score of four is considerably more demanding than at most 
other institutions. A proposal by the Course of Study Committee in 1969 
to make language c distribution area requiring two courses or fewer was 
discussed and defeated by the faculty as a result of the combined votes 
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of those who oppose any modiiication of the language requirement and 
those who wanted it abolished completely. 

The language requirement provokes strong feelings both pro and con^ 
and recent efforts to find some middle ground have proved unsuccessful. 
The arguments conventionally advanced for language study may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

!• The mastery of a foreign language is desirable prima facie for the 
same reason that we study all other significant human achievements. 

2. Language is closely related to the structure of thought and the di- 
rect knowledge of another tongue expands the student's conceptual ap- 
paratus and provides him with new means of organizing his experience. 

3. American culture and education tend to be insular and command 
of a foreign language overcomes this provincialism by making other lit- 
eratures and civilizations accessible. 

4. In a world characterized by the interdependence of nations and in- 
creasing contact between peoples through travel and otherwise a foreign 
language is often directly useful as a tool of communication. 

5. Foreign languages are required in some undergraduate programs 
and in almost all graduate studies. 

6. Familiarity with another language enhances understanding and fa- 
cility in English. 

These arguments are not equally persuasive. Thus, for example, only 
about fifteen percent of Princeton students enter graduate schools of arts 
and sciences and .some of these pursue studies in which no knowledge 
of a foreign language is required. This number seems too small to sustain 
a general case for foreign language instruction. The contention that the 
study of French, for example, improves a student's command of English 
is even less convincing. The "transfer of training" controversy has raged 
since the nineteenth century and is still unresolved but we hazard the 
guess that time spent learning French might better be lavished on Eng- 
lish if what is desired is competence in the latter. 

The dispute over the language requirement does not hinge, however, 
on the validity of this or that argument advanced in its favor. Most op- 
ponents of compulsory language instruction do not deny that foreign 
language instruction should have an honored place in the curriculum. 
Their opposition is directed instead against requiring instruction in for- 
eign language for all students. This position may be summarized as 
follows: 

1 . Foreign language instruction, for all its merits, has no special claim 
as a general requirement since many of its putative virtues can be 
achieved in other ways. The study of Russ ian history and literature in 
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translation^ for example, is at least as revealing an introduction into the 
culture of the Soviet Union as the struggle with declensions. 

2. Uniform requirements of any kind unduly restrict students from 
pursuing their own educational goals. 

3. A number of students arc unable to meet the language requirement 
because of (a) a "language block" caused by hearing loss or impairment, 
speech impediments^ auditory scrambling, poor auditory memory^ or 
strephosymbolia; (b) a "motivation block'* which results in severe dis- 
tress and little learning; or (c) a generalized incapacity to learn new 
languages which has no identifiable physic?) or psychological source. 

In view of the conflicting opinions about the language requirement the 
College could elect to: (1) eliminate the requirement altogether; (2) 
modify the current regulations by changing the emphasis to "exposure'* 
rather than proficiency; or (3) retain it essentially in its present form 
but with provisions for dealing with the problems which arise. After 
considerable discussion and careful balancing of the various arguments, 
the Commission ultimately concluded that the case for learning a second 
language was sufficiently powerful to justify some sort of a language 
requirement. Since many students find language study arduous and the 
benefits to be derived are necessarily deferred until such time as con- 
siderable competence has been achieved, a substantial number, in the 
absence of a requirement, would bypass a potentially valuable ex- 
perience. Moreover, it is unlikely that many undergraduates, once 
having received their degrees, would have the inclination or the oppor- 
tunity to gain exposure to a language through self-directed and voluntary 
study. 

We do not believe that any general argument against requirements can 
be sustained. For example, the College requires that a specified number 
of courses shall be completed as a condition for the degre<^, that students 
shall meet certain standards in these courses, that each undergraduate 
will select an area of concentration, that every student will undertake an 
ambitious senior project, etc. It is highly improbable that all students 
find such obligations wholly congenial Indeed, if rules were universally 
popular there would be no need for them. Regulations exist precisely 
because individual preferences may not coincide with institutional defi- 
nitions about which practices and experiences are necessary and valuable. 

On the other hand, there is always a presumption against compelling 
anyone to do anything rjainst his will unless the benefits to the larger 
group or to the individual himself outweigh a temporary restriction of 
freedom. Speaking generally, such circumstances exist with respect to 
curriculum when an educational experience is (1) valuable, (2) unique. 
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(3) difficult) and requires (4) rigorous formal instruction, (5) the will* 
ingness to defer gratification, and for any of these reasons (6) might be 
avoided by students. 

All of these criteria apply to the study of languages and there is, more- 
over, the additional consideration that the elimination of the requirement 
in colleges and universities throughout the nation would have damaging 
consequences for foreign language instruction in the secondary schools. 
This would not occur if achieved full competence in foreign languages 
were a pre-condition for actual admission to the university, but imposing 
such a precondition is plainly unrealistic. It would be manifestly unfair, 
for example, to exclude otherwise qualified candidates who are graduates 
of secondary schools with mediocre foreign language programs. At the 
same time, if colleges do no^ insist on language competence either at 
admissions or after matriculation it would not be very surprising if 
many secondary schools, some of which already regard language instruc* 
tion as a ''frill^ would reduce even further the scope and quality of their 
language offerings. Any such result would be lamentable in a nation 
already so resolutely monolingual as ours. 

The Commission, however, not only endorses the present practice of 
granting waivers to undergraduates suffering from ''specific language 
disabilities,'' but we also favor broadening this policy somewhat to in- 
clude other categories of students. According to present faculty legis- 
lation the only grounds for a language waiver is an identifiable and 
specific condition such as poor auditory discrimination or memory 
which, in effect, makes it unpossible or almost impossible for a 
student to master a second language. About five percent of the class of 
1972 were exempted on this basis. The procedure by which the require- 
ment is waived is rather cumbersome and involves the combined efforts 
of classroom instructors, the Counselling Service, and the Comtrittee on 
Examinations and Standing. A major difficulty in granting or denying 
waivers is that specific language learning disabilities range from acute 
and evident problems to something as ephemeral as a ''disabling disin- 
clination.'' Nor have there been any tests devised thus far whici' can 
positively identify those already affected or predict those who may suffer 
a disability in the future. 

It is, of course, even more difficult to distinguish a genuine inability 
to learn a new language from what in student parlance might be de- 
scribed as routine ''goofing-off.'' Nevertheless, it does not seem altogether 
just that the only condition under which a student can obtain a exi^mp- 
tion from the language requirement is to demonstrate a clinically diag- 
nosed ''language block.'' Surely* there are other legitimate reasons for 
granting a language waiver including alternative educational goals and 
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ach limited linguistic aptitude that minimum levels of competence can 
be achieved only at the expense of other courses, or sometimes not at 
alL 

The issue of **waivers" has been a serious problem only for the last 
three graduating classes. Undergraduates who were admitted as candi- 
dates for the A.B. degree in the class of 1969 and earlier could satisfy 
a proficiency requirement in either language or mathematics. Students 
who were not granted advanced placement were required to achieve a 
grade of at least 5— or P in a 107 course or higjier in a language, 
or in two courses in mathematics, or in one course in mathematics 
and one in statistics which was then oifered in the mathematics 
department In the spring of 1965 the mathematics option was abolished 
partly because all of the elementary mathematics courses were confined 
to the calculus and also because thf Hairmatics department did not of- 
fer '*a general course concerning u aii 'heory and nature of mathe- 
matics/'*** The elimination of the ' ics option closed off any 
alternative for those who would oinc.\/is. ot have chosen to study a 
foreign language* 

The constrictive features of the current foreign language regulation 
could be lessened by requiring entering students who failed to qualify 
at the 107 level to register in language courses for a maximum of two 
terms and by adopting the criterion of **exposure" rather than *'profi- 
ciency'' as the basis for the requirement* Under these circumstances, no 
student would be denied the degree because of his linguistic shortcom- 
ings and the period of compulsory study would be sharply reduced. For 
these and other reasons the Commission gave very serious consideration 
to this proposal. Foreign languages, in effect, would have become a dis- 
tribution area like all others and there would be no presumption that a 
student would necessarily pursue the type of advanced work which would 
lead to genuine facility in the lan;^age. This plan would have had the 
additional advantage of encouraging students who wish to do so to begin 
a new language without committing themselves to four consecutive terms 
of study in order to achieve the present level of required proficiency. 

The chief objections to this plan are that: (1) nearly all Princeton 
students have already been exposed to a foreign language before they 
enter the University; and (2) the difference between knowing and not 
knowing a language should be conceived as a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative disanction. An undergraduate who enrolls in a course in 
history ana fails to grasp much of what there is to know nevertheless 
may derive something of value from this experience. A student who 
does not ^ctome reasonably proficient in the use and understanding of 
a language, however, will realize lew, if any, of the rewards that are usually 
attributed to language study. The ''exposure'' concept would thus entail 
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all the objections that might be advanced against any requirement 
without the saving grace of significant educational gain. 

According to data based on all transcripts of the most recent grad- 
uating class, more than 70 percent of all students now meet the Univer- 
sity's proficiency requirement in two terms of study or less, and would 
therefore be unaffected by any change in a language requirement which 
substituted the principle of a two-term exposure tor proficiency. (Table 
5.3) This 70 percent were composed of a combined total of 16 percent 
enrolled in the School of Engineering or as University Scholars and were 
thus exempt from the requirement; 14 percent who qualified through ad- 
vanced placement; 23 percent who demonstrated proficiency after one 
term of study, and 18 percent who reached the 107 level after two se- 
mesters of foreign language instruction. Suice an additional five percent 
of the class were granted language waivers, a proficiency requirement 
extends the length of language instruction beyond two terms for ap- 
proximately one-fourth of all students. Of this groups an unknown, but 
probably not trivial percentage would elect to continue language study 
even if they were not obliged to do so. It would thus appear that a 
comparatively small proportion of all students — perhaps 10-20 percent 
— experience the language requirement as "compulsory'' beyond two 
terms of study. 

We conclude, therefore, that the proficiency re utrement should be 
retained in conjunction with a somewhat more liberal policy governing 
exemptions. Even now, a student can appeal to the Office of the Dean 
of the College to seek relief from the requirement under certain condi- 
tions, and we would expect that this policy of waivers could be adjusted 
somewhat to give consideration to a slightly broader range of cases where 
sound educational reasons would justify setting aside the requirement. 
The Dean, or his representative, would twview a student's total academic 
record including his previous language instruction; in appropriate cases, 
he might grant an outright waiver, or require a suitable substitute such 
as a study of a culture area, work in linguistics, or courses in foreign 
literature offered in English. The burdens on the Office of the Dean 
would be slightly increased but we are assured by him that they would 
not be unmanageable, especially if, in the course of time, a developing 
body of "common law'' established some codified rules as to when lan- 
guage waivers would be granted. 

Accordingly, in the light of the discussion contained in the previous 
paragraphs, the Commission recommends that all A.B. candidates shall 
ordina ily be required to demonstrate proficiency in a foreign language 
either by completing a course at the 107 or 108 level or by demonstrating 
an equivalent level of competence. The Dean of the College shall have 
discretionary power to grant exemptions for a "specific language disabil- 
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ity and for other causes inchidins limited linguistic aptitude, or compel- 
ling educational reasons. The Dean should be authorized to s^ant out- 
right waivers or to specify alternative experiences (e.g. courses in a culture 
area, study of linguistics, literature in translation) which yield some of the 
benefits derived from instruction in a foreign language. 

DISTRIBUTION AREAS 

Any effort to define the number of distribution areas and to specify 
the courses which are eligible for inclusion in each must, perforce, begin 
with some agreement about the goals which are to be achieved by expo- 
sure to the curriculum. The Commission achieved substantial consensus 
that undergraduates should have ( 1 ) substantial mastery over their own 
language and proficiency in a foreign language; (2) learned something 
about themselves, other people, and the natural environment; (3) formed 
a sense of how events change through lime ar^ how people differ across 
societies; (4) developed aesthetic and moral standards; and (S) had 
direct experience with some of the most significant products of our cul- 
tural her "e. If this much is granted, several questions arise. Are there 
a set of experiences which are dependably associated with these desired 
goals? Should all students be exposed to all such experiences or should 
they be permitted some latitude of choice? 

The first of these questions is less problematic than the others. The 
current distribution areas, natural science; social science; arts and letters; 
and history, philosophy, and religion seem both as comprehensive and 
as internally coherent as any others that might be specified, although at 
one point the Commission was inclined to grant history independent sta- 
tus as a fifth area. There is probably no one-to-one relationship between 
exposure to particular courses and a specified educational goal but it is 
clear, for example that a course in ethics or religion, can make a special 
contribution to one's ability to discriminate and articulate issues related 
to ''moral standards*' and conduct. 

A more perplexing issue is whether the College should require stu- 
dents to undergo a preliminary period of exploration in (1) all, (2) 
some, or (3) none of the distribution areas. These alternatives exhaust 
the possibilities and each was strongly advocated by some members of 
the Commission. The position that .students .should be required to take 
courses in all distribution areas was argued on the traditional grounds 
that anything less than exposure to all the major divisions of knowledge 
would deprive undergraduates of the full benefits of a liberal education. 
It seemed to those who subscribed to this view that the elimination or 
relaxation of requirements would represent an unwarranted retreat from 
^'standards'' and a departure from the commitment to adequate breadth. 
The polar opposite of this position, the contention that there sb'.iMd be 
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no distribution requirements, is based on the conviction that no course 
in the curriculum except English composition is demonstrably more 
''essential** than any other, that students at the college level should be 
free to make their own decisions, and that not much can be learned in 
the face of strong psychological resistance to a requirement 

After considerable debate the Commission finally arrived at a position 
based on the following series of assumpUons: 

1. Most students derive great benefit from exposure to courses in 
each of the academic divisions of the University and they should be so 
informed by then: advisers and by means of published guidelines which 
emphasize the merits of intellectual diversity* 

2. There is no need to insist on requirements which the majority of 
students will meet voluntarily* Students majoring in the humanities are 
the most inbred group (73 percent of all their classroom hours are spent 
within the division) and they are followed in descending rank order of 
insularity by social science majors (55 percent) and by majors in natural 
science, who take about half their work within the home division* 
(Table 5.4) 

It is noteworthy that students who major in any of these divisions 
ordinarily take more courses in each of the other divisions than are 
specifieu by the distribution requirements. There are two qualifications 
to this generalization, (a) enrollment figures in the natural sciences are 
inflated by pre-medical students who major in other divisions, and (b) 
the overselection of social science courses by natural science majors is 
marginal. (Table 5.4) 

3. There is no special virtue in insisting on any particular distribution 
of course work within the social sciences and humanities smce each of 
these divisions is very heterogeneous and it is often difiic'tU to establish 
that any particular course adequately represents a wider ''divisional" 
universe of knowledge. Thus, for example, courses in intellectual history 
in the various social sciences border on philosophy, while other offerings 
in the same department emphasize the analysis of empirical data. Simi- 
larly, some forms of literary criticism involve sophisticated historio- 
graphic techniques while other approaches emphasize the treatment of 
literary works from a more purely aesthetic point of view. These varia- 
tions within and between disciplines in the social science and humanities 
suggest that it is not always easy to perceive what is distinctive in each 
division. Clearly, students should have some exposure to studies dealing 
with man; but it is often arbitrary to designate in which department the 
student should glean this experience. 

4. The several natural sciences, by contrast, form a much more 
homogeneous group and they share not only a common interest in the 
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non-human environment but also a distinctive intellectual style. The 
basic habits of thought and modes of analysis which characterize the 
natural sciences are also partly shared by the social sciences, but since 
the latter are as a group more "mixed'' in their approaches it is probably 
more valuable to encounter the scientific approach in areas where it is 
pursued unequivocally and clearly successfully. 

Given the enormous impact of science on the contemporary world, 
the College would be derelict if it did not require students to 
become familiar with those models of thought and procedure which 
are responsible for its peculiar power. The student who is exposed to 
descriptive science learns to understand that it consists among other 
things of the interplay of hypotheses and evidence — a series of trials 
which maximize the opportunities for revealing the errors in a plausible 
conjecture. At the point of its maximum comprehensiveness science can 
fashion elegant and powerful theories which codify known empirical 
generalizations, reveal gaps in existing knowledge, and generate still other 
theories through logical derivation. The sciences are at various stages of 
development but each has things to teach that are not available else- 
where in the curriculum. 

Learning science is difficult and except in rare instances requires in- 
struction in a formal setting. There is good reason to believe that in the 
absence of the current requirement many students would avoid enrolling 
in science courses. According to a study conducted by the Commission 
50 percent of all students in the class of 1974 who were registered in 
science courses that are ordinarily used to satisfy the science distribution 
requirement enrolled in these offerings in connection with career related 
interests. (Table 5.5) This group includes majors in the natural sciences, 
BSE candidates, pre-medical students concentrating in the humanities 
and the social sciences, and miscellaneous others. Of the remaining 
students, about three-fourths enrolled in courses in experimental psychol- 
ogy, geology, and oceanography. It seems probable that so large an 
enrollment in these laboratory courses was not altogether generated by 
spontaneous preferences. More direct evidence on the impact of require- 
ments is available from an informal survey in 1972 of 126 students in 
physics who were asked to indicate the reasons that moved them to 
enroll in Physics 101-102. Eighty-five percent reported that they were 
satisfying a pre-mcdical requirement or responding to some other con- 
straint. 10 percent indicated that they chose physics because they "had 
to take some science course/' and only five percent said that they were 
"somewhat inicrcsted in physics/''^ 

It seems reasonably clear lhat many students enroll in science courses 
out of compulsion rather than interest. It seems equally evident that 
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since no one who is ignorant of science can now claim that he is cdu- 
catedf the solution to the apparently low level of student interest in 
science courses is not to abolish the requirement but to make it more 
responsive to the educational goals of undergraduates who major in the 
social sciences and humanities. 

5* It is now everywhere conceded* and by natural scientists as much 
as others* that majors in the sciences should take a significant amount of 
their work in the humanities and the social sciences. At Princeton, the 
science departments need not be persuaded as to the desirability of en- 
couraging their students to live ''in both cultures'" since students concen- 
trating in the sciences do nearly half their course work in other divisions* 
We find it difficult to imagine that this cross*divisional migration will be 
sharply curtailed at some future time. Nevertheless, since we believe no 
scientist should be granted the Bachelor of Ans degree without exposure 
to some courses dealing with humim behavior, it might be well to trans- 
late this principle into a formal requirement. 

In the light of the discussion in the previous sections the Commission 
recommends a new distribution requirement: All candidates for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree are required to distribute two one-term courses 
in the natural sciences and six one-term courses throughout the rest of 
the curriculum. The new distribution requirement has the effect of re- 
ducing the distribution areas from four (natural science; social science; 
arts and letters; history, philosophy, and religion) to two (natural 
science and a single category consisting of the other three areas). Hu- 
manities and SiKial science majors will automatically satisfy require- 
ments in one of the distribution areas through their area of concentration 
so that, in cfTect, except for the obligation to enroll in two terms of a 
natural science they are otherwise unencumbered. By the same token, 
students who major in the natural sciences satisfy one requirement but 
six of their clcctives are preempted for work m the other divisions. 

THt NATURE OF THF NAIURAI. SCII NCi: Ri:QUlRi:Mr.NT 

The Commission examined ihe current natural science requirement 
with some care, pariicularly with respcci in tl;e ( 1 ) disciplines included 
and (2) the provision that K^th terms must he t:iken in ttie same science 
;ind (3) the regulatitm th:it cacli course nuist include a weekly laboru- 
l4»ry NSe have arrived .if a nuinhcr o\ conclusii^ns: 

i // f/'*f'^ nnt su m /•» u\ that th*$i\ noi hv drawn untofifi 

the M irnt t'\ mth *i i»./ri/ /.* / i li\*fhilif\ i/\ d*\t9,hufii»n iniiuii iunUs 
Sciences uhuh explore tlu* nature \A lite ibiitlop>. huiihenu%tty« and 
ps\ehi»ti v*N I. i<*utses uhuh atv it<tivti\ tMiKiiiUii unit the applkMUi»n 
of svume t»> IntMi.ttt Mi it!'. < V tt|*iiK ^ t iMi* ttut K I ^util 4ittenii|{% 
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that emphasize quantitative description of the universe on both a macro- 
scale and microscale (astrophysics, geology, and physics) are all capable 
of conveying the power of scienc^* 

2. The stipulation that a student must complete both his courses in 
the same science seems to us to he unduly restrictive. It should be pos^ 
sible for departments in all the natural sciences to develop one-term 
courses which are both self-contained and which allow for sequential 
development. Students who are so inclined could thus elect to distribute 
courses in more than one natural science department. No doubt the 
transitions will be harder in some directions than in others but a number 
of interesting trajectories can be imagined. 

3. Students who present CEEB or Advanced Placement scores at a 
level that satisfies the standards of the natural science departments should 
be exempted from the distribution requirements. 

In the class of 1972 students who sat tor CEEB examinations in 
biology, chemistry, and physics received mean scores of 662, 698, and 
702 respectively and an overall mean of 691. These scores are based on 
some 600 separate examinations with an unknown number of students 
taking more than one. (Table 5.6) Available data give no indication as 
to how many who score high might seek exemption from the requirement 
but since most of these students will probably major in the natural 
sciences the number cannot be high. 

4. The insistence on a laboratory science for distribution purposes 
rightly emphasizes a central characteristic of scientific work. However, 
the ordering of various sciences along this axis can be misleading 
depending as it does on the technical circumstances of available ap- 
paratus in the University rather than on the substantive nature of the 
materials under study. A surer basis for the science component of a 
liberal education is provided by the theoretical structures that are 
erected on the data and by the interplay of imagination, skepticism, and 
disciplined analysis that fuel the enterprise. We have the impression 
that systematic laboratory work comes to play a more dominant role in 
time and energy than is really appropriate for the non-scientist. It is of 
some significance that the laboratory component of science courses tends 
to cam the lowest ratings in evaluations by students. 

// would he well for the science departments to consider whether the 
weekly laboratory might 9wt be modified or else replaced by some mix of 
lecture demonstrations, field trips, and preveptorials all of which do in 
fiU't have a role In education in the natural sviences for students whose 
primary orientation i\ in the stnial sciences and the humanities. 

5. One iif the pcUagiigicul prithlcniti which is most churactcristic for 
bviciicc uriiick friiiti the curly conunttmcnt tci it un the part of \l% devotees, 
ll u c^iHviully true in the imniductory phy^icii courses, for ocaniple. that 



future science majors and engineers establish a professional atmosphere 
which is excellent, but not always optimal, for the non-scientist. In a 
mixed environment the non-scientists aie often short-changed precisely 
at the loftier and more exciting levels of the science. This comes about 
because for the future science majors these topics can be treated at the 
later stages of a systematic program of education. The remedy is not a 
watered down science for non-scientists. But there is a case to be made 
(unique perhaps to the natural sciences) for establishing special "dis- 
tribution courses'' of the kind that already exist in some science depart- 
ments, which while rigorously taught, are not conceived as part of the 
concentration sequence. 

In view of the prior discussion we recommend that the natural sci- 
ence requirement may be satisfied by distributing any two designated 
courses in Astrophysics, Biochemistry, Biology, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Geology, Physics, or Psychology. 

The Committee on the Course of Study, in consultation with an 
interdepartmental committee on the natural sciences appomted by the 
Dean of the College should: (a) designate which departmental offerings 
shall be listed as distribution courses; (b) develop guidelines indicating 
recommended combinations of courses within and among departments; 
(c) consider how the laboratory component might be appropriately 
modified; and (d) devise standards and procedures for granting ex- 
emptions from the requirement. 

The Area of Concentration 

The requirement that every undergraduate select an area of concen- 
tration is consistent with the principle that every student should master 
some specialized aspect of knowledge. The major ordinarily has the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

1. Students may enroll in a department organized according to a skill, 
discipline, field, region, or time period; 

2. The actual number of courses required may be sometimes increased 
by prerequisites, their combined total reflecting the requirements of 
professional and graduate schools; 

3. Almost all majors arc at least partially interdepartmental in the 
sense that they require or permit students to take cognates (and some- 
times prerequisites) that are offered by other mstructional units. 

The range of choice offered to Princeton students is as wide as the 
number of departments, and by all accounts students are well-satisfied 
with their experiences. Nearly four-fifths of graduating seniors m 1972 
rate the overall quality of departmental programs as "excellent" or 
"good/' (Table 5.7) A somewhat smaller but still considerable propor- 
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lion, over two-tlurds, assigned similar ratings to the **degrec of flexibility 
offered majors in planning programs of study in the department/' There 
is no evidence of a wholesale revolt against specializaiion coinparable to 
that whieh is saic? to exist elsewhere* 

The opportunity to choose more widely has been enhanced in the 
recent past by the creation of an impressive list of new programs and 
departments. In the past half decade the interdepartmental program in 
Anthropology has been transformed into a full department as has Bio- 
chemistry; a new interdepartmental program in Afro-American Studies 
has been begun: a new interdepartmental program in Comparative 
LiterCiture has developed rapidly and interestingly; a very strong program 
in the History and Philosophy of Science has established itself as a very 
distinguished unit; the School of Architecture has developed an Urban 
Planning section, and has reoriented architectural studies at Princeton 
so that they relate far more closely to the social sciences as well as to 
Engineering; major efforts in Urban Studies (including the creation of 
an Urban Studies Council) and Environmental Studies (with a new 
Center recently founded) are under way; a major revision of the cur- 
riculum of the School of Engineering is in process, with the introduction 
of new interdisciplinary programs related to but fusing in a new way the 
traditional classical engineering departments (the new programs are in 
Transportation, Energy, Bioengineering and Environmental Studies); a 
new field of study in the Near Eastern Studies department has been 
created, focusing on Judaic Literature and Culture (new language and 
literature courses): a new Medieval Studies Committee has been formed, 
that oversees and advises students who wish to make Medieval Studies a 
major field of concentration; and, finally, there have been major initia- 
tives in the area of Creative Arts, including the development of a new 
theater program, the revitalization of the professional repertory company 
at McCarter Theater, the creation of credit courses in Modern Dance as 
well as in the History of Photography, Painting and Sculpture, and the 
consequent creation of new administrative units to foster these areas of 
study (a Program in Visual Arts and a Program in Creative Writing). 
The Creative Arts have recently been housed in a newly-purchased 
building and student interest in creative arts work is clearly strong and 
serious. 

No mere catalogue of programs and departments can give a clear 
idea of the vigor or quality of these efforts, and clearly some of these 
ventures are more healthy than others, although all of them are soundly 
grounded and all are sufficiently excellent as to be regarded as subslantial 
additions to the university's curriculum* The major thrust of these 
changes clearly indicates a continued and strong developing interest in 
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various kinds of interdisciplinary studies at Princeton* and similar vitality 
in the creative arts* In addition to the programs already created, there is 
considerable interest in further interdisciplinary work in the humanities 
and social sciences, as, for example, the new venture m Medieval Studies, 
and the newly strengthened work in the American Civilization Program, 
point in this same general direction. Finally, it is verj* clear that the recent 
efforts to create a relationship between traditional liberal arts studies and 
work in the creative arts is important and will continue. 

INTERDISCIi'T.INARY STUDIES 

The diverse forms of coherence which unify departments and programs 
and their interdependencies are especially sti cking in view of ihe common 
tendency to refer to them as if they were self-<:ontained ''disciplines/* 
Some departments, such as Statistics, among other things teach formal 
skills Vifhich are useful to many branches of study. Units such as Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Anthropology, Economics, Politics, 
Psychology and Sociology are based on disciplines — established methods, 
concepts, observations and generalizations which codify existing knowl- 
edge and structure perceptions of a restricted sector of the natural or 
social world Religion or Near Eastern Studies or Afro-American Stud- 
ies are really fields of study; they are ''areas*' to be investigated (not tools 
of investigation). 

The body of materials encompassed by skills, disciplines, and fields 
may be traced through time as in the History Department or the Progiam 
in die History and Philosophy of Science, or in cross-societal perspective 
as in the various regional programs such as African Studies, Russian 
Studies, etc. 

Since departments are products of historical legacy, idiosyncratic 
accretion, and changing intellectual emphasis, the pioblcms they investi- 
gate seldom coincide precisely with their primary definition of purpose. 
In the course of their evolution they frequently invade other jurisdictions, 
borrow intellectual capital, and rarely maintain a full semblance of 
intellectual self-sufficiency. As the following general illustrations indicate, 
it is possible to conceive of actual or potential areas of concentration 
which result from limited mergers of the diverge emphases of existing 
instn ctional units. 

1. Skills augment each other 

Mathematics and Statistics 

2. Disciplines merge to form new disciplines 

Social Psychology 

Astrophysics 

Biochemistry 
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3. Fields are related to other fields 

Education and Religion 

4. Skills, disciplines, and fields may all be viewed in historical per- 
spective during a single period or comparatively across time 

a. Mathematics ) (a) in the nineteenth century 

b. Chemistry ) nineteenth and 

c. Religion ) ^^^^^.^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

5. Skills, disciplines and fields may all be viewed in a single region 
or across regions 

a. Mathematics ) (a) in China 

b. Chemistry ) 

c. Religion ) (b) in China and Japan 

6. Skills are prerequisites for disciplines 

a. Statistics and Psychology 

b. Language and Literature 

7. Several disciplines may be focussed on a single field, historical 
period, or region 

Economics, Politics, Psychology, Anthropology 
Sociology may assist understanding of religion, 
the twelfth century, or Latin America 

8. Various combinations of the above. 

Many of the departmental interdependencies are acknowledged m 
''bridge'' programs and ''optional tracks'' within departments. There is 
no compelling reason why existing resources could not be further re- 
combined to offer areas of concentration which would furnish students a 
still wider range of possibilities than even now exist. The demand for a 
better organized interdisciplinary education has become a nationwide 
phenomenon. It has arisen out of two separate and sometimes contra- 
dictory sources: the knowledge explosion and the change in student 
educational objectives. The one motivates scholars, the other students, 
and their needs ate not, of course, always the same. Both have imposed 
strains upon the department as the unit for the organization of learning. 
The knowledge explosion has led to the erosion of the shared knowledge 
and thoughtways which, despite differing "schools** in a given field, have 
traditionally sustained a community of scholarly discourse within depart- 
ments. To pursue problems on the frontiers of research in almost any 
field, scholars increasingly must often acquire analytic equipment from 
another discipline. Hence, two scholar^ at different ends of a depart- 
mental spectrum may sometimes share more research interests with two 
outsiders in different disciplines than with each other. 

Every department is enriched by the increasing multilateralism of its 
scholarship, and some of Princeton's departments (Philosophy and 
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Politics, as examples) have shown remarkable capacity for turning 
differences in method which elsewhere have produced bitter factional 
divisions into sources of fruitful diversity* In much the same fashion, 
social scientists and engineers discover common interests in the impact 
of technology on the environment, urban planning, the law, and life 
styles and discover that neither can solve its most fundamental problems 
without learning something about each other's disciplines, including their 
underlying cultures. Somewhere in this process of collaboration there 
emerges a new field which is no longer either pure engineering or 
orthodox social science but rather an emergent creature of both, which 
might properly be termed Social Engineering. 

While the faculty's interest in interdisciplinary programs are thus 
professionally motivated, a quite different set of motives has been 
leading students in the same direction. Especially in the past decade, 
students have been defining their aims in education, not only in terms of 
pre-profcssional training, but also in terms of explorations of "life/* 
Life and the problems of life, whether existentially or socially conceived, 
do not always fall readily into the inherited categories of departmental 
curricula. Departmental programs which to many faculty seem too 
broad seem just the opposite to many students: narrow and professionally 
specialized. What some of the most sensitive students want is an oppor-* 
tunity to explore questions which have ontic bite, u^^iig whatever disci^ 
plines might illuminate them. For the faculty, the cppoi iwAAftly *s to give 
the ontic bite a sharp intellectual cutting edge. 

To meet two different kinds of needs of faculty and students we must 
continue to find the points where new interdisciplinary interests of a 
group of faculty and the vital concerns of new students intersect. There 
we should build open frames to contain them. Any new programs in 
education, like new findings in scholarship, should, of course, bear the 
burden of demonstrating their intellectual weight. Yet, given the reality 
of a rapidly expanding interdisciplinary scholarship it would be ap- 
propriate to have this more formally recognized in our instructional 
program. Several measures could be introduced to achieve this end. 

1. The University should review the status of all interdepartmental 
programs in order to determine which of these might be established as 
areas of concentration, which should be retained in the present form, and 
which, if any, should be phased out. The program format has sometimes 
been used at Princeton as a way of developing departments where none 
have existed (e.g. Anthropology and Biochemical Sciences). In other 
instances, programs such as American Ci>nlization have existed for many 
years without achieving departmental status. Obviously, there is no spe- 
cial virtue in consistency but an administrative review of all interdepart- 
mental programs would be appropriate at this time. 
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2. Ax a aaural prindple, programs might perhaps he established more 
easily and phased out more rapidly than has been true in the past. It 
should he possil)le for groups of faculty to establish undergraduate 
interdepartmental programs for a specified tunc period and then dis- 
solve if the need for the subject area lessens or if faculty and student 
interest declines. One of the great benefits of programs to universities is 
that they provide a means of responding to new intelleetual develop- 
ments as they occur without thereby assuming a long-range commitment 
Moreover, since the total resources of the University are limited, no 
program should have a protected po^^ition in competing for scarce funds. 

These suggcstii^ns still leave unsolved the two most crucial difficulties 
limiting the development of mterdisciplinary major programs: the sense 
that departments *Mose*' faculty members who engage in exura-depart- 
mental ventures and that they should, therefore, be compensated for the 
loss. The idea of loss can only be overcome by the development of a new 
attitude about the relationship of the department as a professional cor- 
poration and as an instructional entity. Departments might think of 
themselves in part as reservoirs of scholarly resources to be deployed in 
a variety of extra-mural forms. It will take even longer to win acceptance 
for the idea that a faculty member engaged in interdisciplinary instruc- 
tion is doing regular and necessary departmental work and should not be 
regarded as a missionary who has deserted his parish. 

At the same time it is undeniable that a faculty member who is 
engaged in new and signiticant interdisciplinary ventures is not available 
to teach the courses for which he has been previously responsible. 
Princeton has exercised considerable intellectual and fiscal economy in 
limiting the number of courses and some departments are barely above 
the threshold of the number of courses required for a desirable ''critical 
mass/* Some nexibility can be (and has been) achieved by offering 
some courses in alternate years hut the fact remains that in some cases 
any further reduction in *'conventionar' offerings would threaten the 
integrity of the departmental program. The problem of financing is thus 
crucial and it may he necessary to establish a small contingency fund 
Miiich could be made available to departments for the purpose of en^ 
gaging temporary faculty to replace members of their staffs who are 
engaged in short-term interdisciplinary activity. 

Meanwhile, the Council on Humanities, perhaps with a somewhat 
augmented constituency, should continue to play a key role in providing 
adequate financing for interdisciplinary work in those areas in which 
professors in the humanities collaborate with each other or with faculty 
from other divisions. 

The Council is, of course, already a center for interdisciplinary study 
in the humanities, sponsoring courses and programs which combine the 
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interests of various dcpurtmcnts. It could provide the administrative 
machinery for inkiating and overseeing interdepartmental work; it could 
serve as a forum for controversial proposals; and its members could 
provide direct leadership in the areas of curriculum and teaching 
methods. With its traditions, its administrative structure, and its sub- 
stantial financial endowment, the Council is an obvious vehicle for 
interdisciplinary proposals. It could be especially useful as a ''bank'* for 
interdisciplinary teaching time which does not appear on the budgets of 
individual departments and programs. Long-term financial commitments 
to interdisciplinary teaching could also be made through the existing 
structure of the Council. 

At present, the Council acts as an important ''honest broker*' between 
the various interest groups in the Humanities, and it is situated in such a 
way that it might also piuy a dominant enlarged role in the future. The 
departmental and program representatives on the Council can be relied 
upon to exert a moderating force so there is no danger of the Council 
becoming warped toward any group of special interests. The Council 
would, therefore, seem to be the natural instrument for many intern- 
disciplinary proposals that fall outside the province of traditional de«- 
partments or programs. 

CREATIVE ARTS 

One area in which the University has made enormous progress in past 
years but which is not yet in our opinion sufiicicntly well-developed, are 
all forms of the creative and the performed arts. We attach the highest 
priority to expansion of these areas at both the curricular and extra- 
curricular levels. The practice of the arts, and the teaching and study of 
that practice, have developed ways to understand phenomena of human 
behavior, and of the history of civilization, that are particularly suited 
and appropriate to modem universities — and can form a vital part of the 
education of undergraduates. 

Any art may be seen as a medium for the transmission of important 
ideas and feelings; the various modes of communication within the arts 
may be seen as languages. I. earning such languages involves study of the 
historical context of the original creation, questions of the transmission 
of style, and the perception '>f artistic conventions. These, in turn, must 
be supplemented by study c^' those techniques and craftsmanship that 
are organic to the whole artistic event. 

The skills organic to a practiced art arc instruments of criticism and 
guides to judgment, and they are irreplaceable extensions of the scholarly 
study of the arts through history and theory. As they arc expanded in the 
Princeton curriculum, they should be seen in this light. The Commission 
does not recommend the development of such studies at Princeton as they 
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might be developed in the context of professional conservatories^ which 
arc dedicated to the technical preparation of a small number of profes- 
sional artists. Rather^ we see the use of creative and practical work in 
the arts at Princeton in terms of the encounter such work provides for 
individual students — an encounter between a unique talent and will, and 
the disciplines, tools, and traditions of the an form at hand. Such 
encounters, on whatever level they may occur, provide intellectual and 
emotional growth. The teaching and the study of arts at Princeton should 
not take as a goal the development of professionally ''qualified*' artists 
(although studenN pursuing such studies may well find themselves 
prepared to ccntinue such studies on the graduate or professional level); 
rather, we feci that it is time now to introduce to Princeton students a 
range of disciplines that offer, apart from professional skills, ways of 
perceiving civilization and the human mind tha' ^uite different turn 
the ways and means that prevail elsewhere in tht wcademy. 

Although the Commission hopes that P**incetou will undertake detailed 
study of the possibilities for expansion in all the arts, we feel that the 
University should perhaps concern itself first with those artistic fields in 
which ( 1 ) most opportunity for constructive development already exists; 
(2) in which Princeton can develop programs particularly suited to its 
own physical and human resources; (3) in which the existing needs for 
change and development have already, for one reason or another, effected 
curriculur and administrative modifications; and (4) in which the finan* 
cial costs of such development can be shown to be reasonable and 
justified in terms of eventual goals, and in comparison to the costs of 
other needs within the University. For these reasons, we recommend that 
the College should develop an expanded cwrricular program in the 
drama, with the possibility that such a program might eventually become 
a major. We also recommend the establishment of a credit program in 
film-making as well as film criticism and history, although final decision 
will depend on a careful estimate of costs. 

The study of film history and film making would require a commit- 
ment on the part of the University to the purchase and maintenance of 
equipment needed in these areas of work. The ongoing practical study of 
acting and other arts of the theater requires a similar commitment, in 
this case to the professional work in McCartci' Theater — ^first, so that 
criteria of excellence can be maintained there equal to our standards in 
any other area of the University, and secondly, so that teaching personnel 
can be drawn Trom among the staff and company members. The adequate 
staffing of film courses would, of course, also be mandatory, even in 
preliminary stages of development. 

Although the Commission is aware that financial considerations 
prohibit for the present any plan for a new physical facility for the use 
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of these and related practical studies in the arts, it is not too early to 
study our needs for the future, and to exatnine in detail the sort of 
facility that should be built in the perhaps not so distant future. At the 
present, teaching facilities for the film and theater workshops and 
courses ahready in the catalogue arc just adequate, and a new center 
for these studies should answer growing needs, and, for practical con- 
siderations, serve simultaneously developing professional work now 
housed at 185 Nassau Street and in McCarter Theater. 

In this connection, it should be observed that facilities for extra- 
curricular work in theater are also inadequate. The Princeton campus* 
extra-curricular theater now includes not only Intime and Triangle 
Club, but a number of new and vigorous theatrical organizations fre- 
quently offering exciting work. The Commission does not recommend 
that curricular developments in the performing arts infringe upon or be 
necessarily connected with extra-curricular student work, sines these 
activities can serve quite different ends. But there is no question that 
expanded University-sponsored work in theater — and in other arts- 
must necessarily have a beneficial effect on all such activity wi hin the 
University. The Commission does feel that the Office of Admissions is 
to be commended for its increasing interest in young men and women 
with creative abilities, and hopes that this particular emphasis, in con- 
sideration of applications for admission to Princeton, will be carried even 
further. 

INDEPENDENT WORK 

Princeton is unique among major universities in that every student 
pursues two full years of individual, faculty-supervised independent 
work in conjunction with his major. This policy is extremely costly in 
faculty resources and in alternative uses of the students' time and it 
should be maintained only if it makes a particularly important and indis- 
pensable contribution to the achievement of our educational goals. Our 
strong conviction, after consulting with numerous members of the 
faculty and on the basis of lengthy discussion and survey evidence 
derived from students, is that the expenditure in time and money for 
senior independent work is fully justified. Given the choice of specifying 
the "single most valuable academic experience at Princeton" over 40 
percent of alumni named the senior thesis. No other item was men- 
tioned by as many as seven percent of the respondents in the total 
sample. (Table 5.8) It is not surprising that in their evaluation of de- 
partmental programs, seniors accorded the thesis the highest rating. 
(Table 5.7) 

The Commission »s, however, not convinced that a scholarly thesis as 
ordinarily defined is the only legitimate form of a culminating experience 
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for every student. 1 here are already options within some areas of the 
creative arts that allow other projeets — a portfolio of paintings, a string 
quartet, a novel — to stand instead of a thesis. More conventionally, m?ny 
papers now accepted as theses are not in the true sense research docu- 
mcnts but critical analyses of secondary sources. But whatever the form 
of independent work which satisfies a department's sense of rigor and a 
student's interest, no undergraduate should be denied the satisfaction of 
executing an active, arduous, and ambitious **thesis'' project during the 
final terms of his college years. 

We are aware that some members of the community believe that not 
all the undergraduates are equally capable of profiting from their work 
on a senior project and that faculty time spent on less motivated students 
is purchased at the expense of those who arc more apt to produce a 
meritorious final product. This position gains some support from nearly 
half of the most recent graduating class, among them 60 percent of those 
ciineentrating in the social sciences, who contended that they spent **too 
little time*' with their advisers in the course of their senior independent 
work. (Table 5.9) It is difficult to know whether such students have 
unrealistic aspirations or whether in some instances they were inade- 
quately served by their mentors, but it seems certain that if theses were 
limited to students enrolled in an **honors" program the honors students 
would have less cause to complain of neglect. 

Even if it were true that more time could be devoted to thesis 
supervision if the College established an "honors** program comparable 
to those which exist elsewhere, testimony of the students themselves and 
our own observations lead us to believe that the senior project has ines- 
timable value for nearly every undergraduate. It may be Uic only time 
in his life when he undertakes a sustained and coherent intellectual task 
which is truly his own. The benefit of independent work is derived from 
its being independent and its clTects are to be measured not primarily 
by the distinction of the final work but rather by the process which pro- 
dueed it. 

IVe are less persuaded about the critical importance of maintaining 
two semesters of jtmfor independent study as an integral part of the area 
of concentration. By all indicators, junior independent work seems to be 
valued by a majority of students and most departments and in almost all 
cases the second term is an important lead-in to the work of the senior 
year. (Table 5.7) At the same time, if any of the recommendations of 
the Commission, such as the proposed requirement in English composi- 
tion, an expanded program of independent concentration, more interdis- 
ciplinary ventures, or various pedagogical innovations, should tax the 
University's resources, we would not regard it as catastrophic if, as a 
result, we were obliged to eliminate one semester of junior independent 
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work. Three consecutive terms of independent study is hardly scarce 
rations especially since the junior independent program is a source of 
concern in some departments. Indeed^ departments might even now wish 
to consider whether during this piTiod of increasing economic austerity, 
they might not regard the elimination of one term of junior independent 
work as a reasonable exchange for educational innovations which they 
might once have achieved by adding to their ongoing programs. 

SENIOR DEPARTMENTAL E.KAMINATIONS 

By common consent, senior departmental examinations are the most 
problematic aspect of the area of c^mcentration. Only a little more than 
a fifth of the most recent graduating class rated the comprehensive exam- 
ination as particularly valuable. (Table 5.7) The objections to the com- 
prehensive examination are partly substantive and partly procedural. It 
has been contended by some faculty and students that their areas of 
concentration are now so diffuse and multifaceted that no one, least of 
all an undergraduate, can reasonably be expected to reduce this buzzing 
confusion to some semblance of intellectual order. We reject this view 
on the grounds that departments or programs which have experienced 
su diffusion ought still to ai$n for general coherence through field" 
examinations or examinations related to the thesis which assist the stu^ 
dent to perceive whatever underlying unity there is in the area. Areas of 
concentration should exhibit strong elements of unity or they lose their 
claim to existence. 

The timing of the current examination is, however, unfortunate. It is 
administered after students have submitted their theses during a period 
just prior to the festivities preceding commencement so that the entire 
exercise often seems irrelevant or anti-climatic. The College might wish 
to consider whether the Departmental Examination might not better be 
scheduled earlier in the heart of the academic year (some departments 
have already adopted this practice) at a time when the faculty can in- 
struct as well as evaluate. This elementary reform would indicate that 
departments were serious about comprehensive examinations and stu- 
dents would be given the opportunity to benefit more from the experi- 
ence of taking the examination. 

Special Programs 

The College has developed during the past few years a number of 
vehicles by which students can pursue their studies in new ways. The 
University Scholar Program which has been in existence since 1963 
allows students to concentrate their work in a major field of interest, 
while foregoing ordinary requirements of their chosen department. Ap- 
proximately 40 students a year enroll in this program and it has proved 
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very successful. The Foreign Study Program which permits eligible soph- 
omores, juniors, and seniors to study abroad in institutious of higher 
learning enrolled 16 students in the last academic year* More recently 
the College has approved a field study program Uiat allows selected 
students to earn a term's credit for structured work of! campus. About 
five to ten students a year execute projects which have varied from par- 
ticipant-observation of a Congressional campaign to work with various 
government agencies. Four years ago the College initiated a "semester- 
in-the-city** program closely related to the city of Newark which allows 
ten to IS juniors every year to spend their spring term in Newark (this 
year shifting to Jersey City) working in various government departments. 
These students also receive a full term's credit for their field work. In 
addition to the actual work in agencies the students prepare for the term 
by taking a mini-seminar in the history and problems of the city they 
are about to visit and a full-fledged academic seminar during their term 
away. 

A recently established urban work assignment program allows stu- 
dents to do the equivalent of a single course credit of work off campus 
in a selected employment situation. These have varied enormously and 
a good number of students take advantage of this opportunity. The re- 
cently initiated Woodrow Wilson Scholar Program in Uie Woodrow Wil- 
son School allows selected seniors the opportunity to spend their entire 
senior year doing independent work without any course requurements at 
all A small number (five or less) of students annually enroll in this 
program. The University has developed in conjunction with the State of 
New Jersey a teacher preparation program that allows undergraduates 
to qualify for public school teaching certificates at the time that they 
receive their undergraduate degrees. A specific curriculum has been de- 
signed in conjunction with the State and special arrangements have been 
made for practice teaching. Since the late 1960's between 20 and SO 
students a year (recently even more) have been qualifying for teaching 
certificates in this way. 

The University has also been responsive to the desires on the part of 
students to create their own individual majors outside of departmental or 
formally organized program areas. The Independent Concentration Pro- 
gram has been in existence since 1969 and approximately 20 students 
a year have been taking advantage of this form of concentration. A stu- 
dent interested in applying for the Independent Concentration Program 
does so through the office of the Dean of the College and he is admitted 
only after careful review^ usually by the Associate Dean and a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Examinations and Standings. Every effort 
is made to assure that the program represents a serious effort and can 
be satisfied within the existing resources of the University. 
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The Commission has not examined any of these programs in great 
detail but wc have the impression that each is proceeding with consider- 
able vigor. The standard menu of University offerings seems sufficiently 
varied to satisfy the needs of most students but the special programs 
represent a welcome addition to the flexibility of the curriculum. Taken 
as a group they provide either the opportunity to test theory in practice 
or a means of pursuing special intellectual interests. We endorse all of 
tite special programs in principle with the caveat that their educational 
e^ectiveness should be periodically evaluated. 

Pedagogy 

In the beginning there was the teacher. During every phase of his edu- 
cation from the freshman to the senior year an undergraduate will be 
exposed to distinguished senior scholars. The majority of mtroductory 
courses in every division are taught by tenured faculty and they are 
represented in Uiese courses in proportions which considerably exceed 
their representation in the faculty population as a whole. (Table 5.10) 
In each year of study the Princeton studem will spend about three-fifths 
of his classroom time in various forms of small-group instruction or 
laboratory work. By any reasonable statistical standard he seems pleased 
with his experiences. About three-fourths of all students rate the overall 
quality of their courses and the total academic experience as highly 
satisfactory. (Tables 5.11 and 5.12) 

Class Size 

Although we have no measure of whether students prefer to be m- 
structed in large groups, or in small, the evidence does suggest that their 
experiences in lectures have been better then preceptorials perhaps be- 
cause the expectations have been different. In 1971-72 more than three- 
fourths of all seniors rated their lectures as "excellent" or *'good," while 
only about a half assigned similar ratings to the preceptorials. The pro- 
portion of sophomores who gave preceptorials high ratings was even 
lower. (Tables 5.13 and 5.14) These findings suggest that there is no 
autv^matic virtue in small groups and that they will succeed only when 
such instruction is appropriate and directed by skilled discussion leaders. 

It may dc useful to recall the origins of the preceptorial. Joseph 
Strayer furnishes us with an admirable account of the metamorphosis 
of the system. According to Strayer, 

Wilson .... was almost entirely responsible for the adoption of 
the preceptorial system. He had outlined its basic idea years before 
he became President, and he presented the plan in full detail to a 
large alumni meeting in New York only a few weeks after his inaug- 
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uration. It lo^k lime to raise the money and to find the men whom 
Wilson wanted^ but by the fall of 1905 it was possible to begin. From 
that date to the present, Princeton has boasted of her preceptorials* 
They have become the distinguishing mark of a Princeton education, 
the criterion by which undergraduates and alumni judge the excel- 
lence of Princeton teaching. 

And yet preceptorials never functioned exactly as Wiio-;>i had 
hoped, and ihcy departed even more widely from his projected pat- 
tern after he resigned as President* He had hoped that they would 
be a sort of group tutorial, in which undergraduates read widely in 
a broad area of knowledge without worrying about weekly assign- 
ments or the memorizing of specific facts. He wanted to *give up the 
schoolboy idea that men are to te examined upon lectures and upon 
text-books, and come to the grown-up idea that men are to be exam- 
ined upon subjects/ The preceptors were to be *the companions and 
coaches and guides of the men's reading/ They were to suggest books 
and articles, but ^exercises with preceptors are not to be recitations, 
but conferences.* The preceptors should say, in effect, *You may re- 
port to us from time to time, you may consort with us every evening, 
we are your companions and coaches in the business, we are at your 
service.' As far as possible *men of like training, aptitude and needs' 
were to be grouped in preceptorials and the same teacher would guide 
several of these homogeneous groups throughout all the departmental 
work of junior and senior year. 

Like some of Wilson's later political proposals, this educational 
reform demanded a little too much of human nature. The undergrad- 
uates wanted to know exactly what they were responsible for; they 
preferred specific assignments and regular discussion of the basic 
facts in a course. They undoubtedly read more than they had before, 
but* if they moved beyond the textbook level, they were still content 
with broad surveys and general discussions of difficult topics. The 
wide freedom of choice allowed by the new plan of study made it 
impossible to maintain the principle that preceptorials were not to 
be lied to specific courses. What was to be done, for example, with 
the student in English who took a cognate course in History? He 
could not be placed in the same group with men who were taking 
two or three other social science courses; a separate preceptorial deal- 
ing only with one course had to be created for him. 

Even more disrupting was the fact that Wilson was asking too 
much from his preecptors. They were supposed to have a good gen- 
eral kno\\'?dge of all subjects in their depanment. a requirement 
which approached absurdity in some cases. For example. History, 
Politics, and Economics formed one department and few preceptors 
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felt equally at homn in medieval history, international law, and money 
and banking. A man who took his preceptorial duties seriously would 
have had little time for research, or even for preparing lectures in 
advanced courses. Those who wished to acquire special competence 
in one or two flelds had to make arrangcmcms which allowed them 
to concentrate their preceptorial work. This again tied the precepto- 
rial to individual courses rather than to the departmental work as a 
whole."" 

For some time now, the preceptorial has been essentially a small 
discussion group which is conducted as an adjunct to lectures in estab- 
lished courses. This form of instruction is very valuable in some courses 
aid inappropriate in others. Indeed, both economic constraints and 
f iucational philosophy have for some time joined to suggest that diversity 
is preferable to any institutional commitment to a single "optimum" 
pattern. 

A lecture is still an excellent way to place a gifted teacher at the 
disposal of many students who would otherwise have no access to him; 
lectures are, moreover, the economic guarantors of preceptorials, semi- 
nars and tutorials. Since "optimum class size" varies with the nature of 
the participants and the aims, methods, and contents of the course, 
students should be exposed in the course of their education to groups of 
varying size. Departments should consider under what circumstances it 
might be desirable to teach some courses exclusively as lectures and to 
use the resources thus saved to introduce additional small group instruc- 
tion, perhaps even tutorials, in contexts where they would be most 
effective. 

In rethinking the issue of class size, departments should bear in mind 
several matters of educational policy and evidence: 

1. E/ery student at Princeton should ordinarily have the privilege of 
enrolling in any course for which he is eligible. 

2. Variations in class size have no predictable effect on measured 
cognitive or affective behavior. The experiraenlal evidence in this area 
continues to yield the melancholy finding, "no significant differences."*' 

3. More than 80 percent of all students questioned in the Under- 
graduate Survey selected some figure above 100 as the maximum 
tolerable size for a lecture and three-fifths believed that for this form of 
presentation "size docs not matter." (Table 5.15) About 85 percent of 
all undergraduates chose a number between eight and 15 as the upper 
limit for a small discussion group such as a preceptorial with the modal 
number at ten. (Table 5.16) 

In sum: Various lines of evidence converge to suggest that large lecture 
groups are acceptable to the overwhelming number of undergraduates, 
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that students have high regard for the quality of the lectures, but that 
they also value discussion groups of very modest size. In the absence of 
firm evidence as to what size of class is most effective for what purposes, 
the College will have no alternative than to establish policy largely on 
the basis of the experiences and preferences of faculty and students as 
constrained by resources. Our confidence in our own judgment will 
increase in proportion to our willingness to engage in continuing experi- 
mentation on the educational consequences of exposing students to 
classes of differing size. 

LABORATORIES 

The lowest rated mode of instruction is the laboratory. Only one-third 
of the sophomores and seniors who completed the two- and four-year 
evaluation forms rated their laboratory experience as better than fair 
and only about 55 percent of those who completed the student course 
evaluations in 1971-72 said that the laboratory ^'contained the right 
amount of structure and guidance by the instructor.** Since these data do 
not distinguish between science majors and others it is conceivable many 
of the negative responses come from students who are reluctantly com- 
pleting distribution requirements. In view of the previous discussion the 
Commission recommends that each department should review its mix of 
teaching structures — lectures, preceptorials, laboratories, seminars, tu^ 
torials, and others — in order to determine what constitutes the optimum 
mix. The status of preceptorials and laboratories should receive special 
attention. 

EXPANDING THE PEDAGOGICAL REPERTOIRE 

The most striking characteristic of teaching methods at Princeton is 
their stability over time. Now as in yesteryear f<^r the most part we 
lecture to large groups, hold discussion with small groups, and conduct 
tutorials with individual students in connection with independent work. 
It can be said that the **laboratory*' experience which has hitherto been 
largely confined to the natural sciences has of late been extended to the 
social sciences as well. Aside from this conception of the community as 
laboratory, the pedagogy of the present resembles nothing so much as 
the pedagogy of the past. 

The limited repertoire of current educational methods led the Com- 
mission to investigate to what extent, if at all, Princeton should take 
note of the technological revolution in instructional practices which has 
emerged in the last few decades.-^ Electronic advances have enabled in- 
ventors with an educational purpose to design machines which them- 
selves teach or help monitor the teaching of others. Films are now suf- 
ficiently small to store easily and to make playback more convenient and 
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less expensive. The television Industry has discovered ways of trans- 
mitting more signals to more receiving sets and these formidable ad- 
vances show no signs of abating. 

The advantages generally claimed for various kinds of instructional 
technologies include their capacity to increase teacher productivity, to 
individualize instruction, to relieve the teacher of routine and repetitive 
tasks, to speed the rate of learning, and to create the basis for a scientific 
theory of instruction. These claims are thus far mainly promises since 
instructional technology in higher education is a relatively new phenome- 
non ^.nd there have been few systematic studies of its effectiveness. At 
the same time, the promises themselves are intriguing. 

The range of educational technologies includes television, the com- 
puter, radio, cassettes, film, telephone, and videotape. Of these, fihns are 
perhaps the most frequentiy used at Princeton; the telephone is employed 
in the VERB program of continuing education in the School of En- 
gineering; and videotape has been useful in furnishing instant playback 
to practice teachers in the program of teacher preparation. 

Some of the new devices may be thought of as potential replacements 
for teachers, as additions to the library, or both. One can imagine, for 
example, that a lecture on Shakespeare could be televised to students 
assembled in a class with live faculty acting as preceptors and discussion 
leaders. Or a flesh and blood instructor lecturing on OtheUo might 
assign not only appropriate commentaries but he might also direct the 
students to view the Laurence Olivier and Orson Welles films. In either 
case, educational technology must be measured against its opportunity 
costs. The advantage of prerecorduig a television presentation or making 
a film is that it can be executed by the best person on one's own faculty 
or elsewhere, employ visual aids which make the material more vivid, 
and can be preserved unto perpetuity. In short, it can be made by the 
best, made better, and made to last. However, it is questionable whether 
the opportunity to use replays should be regarded as an unqualified 
advantage. In principle, if not always in actuality, lectures on Othello 
as well as those on molecular genetics are revised as new scholarship is 
brought to bear on the subject or the teacher himself develops new 
insights. But even if this is not the case, a television tape which becomes 
a surrogate professor may be efficient as measured by "faculty contact 
hours" but it serves on no committees, advises no students, and does no 
research. If, on the other hand, a televised presentation or a film is used 
as supplementary material it must compete for scarce funds with books 
and every other teaching aid. 

From a purely economic standpoint, then, television, the most glamor- 
ous of all the technologies, seems ill-suited to Princeton's purposes. The 
costs of owning the facilities necessary for closed-circuit transmission on 
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campus wt>uld range, depending on the sophistication of the equipment, 
from between $200,000 to $500,000. If the University sought to pro- 
duce programs on facilities that it did not own, costs even on educational 
channels would come to between $6,000 and $8,000 per broadcast hour 
during prime time when the University is in session. Quite obviously, 
given our modest size, such sums far exceed our capabilities. 

Economic constraints also limit the uses which can be made of com- 
puters for educational purposes. Two major approaches may be distin- 
guished: (1) instruction which is guided wholly or in large part by the 
computer, for example, computer-managed and computer- assisted in- 
struction; (2) instruction which employs tlic computer as an adjunct to 
classroom study including large data-base inquiry, simulation, problem- 
solving, and laboratory data analysis. 

Computer-assisted instruction (CAI) allows the student to interact 
with the computer. In a typical CAI situation the riachine feeds the 
student a lesson, problem by problem, and then waiis for him to reply. 
In some programs, the machine may turn itself off if the student responds 
too slowly or it may offer hints at the student's request. Language pro- 
grams often allow time for practicing a sentence aloud before the 
exercise is continued. The most sophisticated programs are individual- 
ized; that is, the student can chose "strands" or exercises based on a 
common theme instead of following a single route prescribed for all. 

In computer-managed instruction (CMI) the student works with 
texts which are especially designed to allow the computer to supervise 
his progress. The computer scores his work and prepares reports which 
enable an instructor to pinpoint difficulties, assess the need for remedial 
tutoring, evaluate the adequacy of teaching materials, and orient his 
presentations to the level of class achievement. CMI is thus primarily a 
diagnostic and evaluative tool. 

These systems are both extraordinarily expensive, the "software" is 
relatively primitive, and they are best suited for instruction in tangible 
skills rather than for more subtle mental operations. For the time being, 
undergraduates should learn how to use the computer but the machine 
is not yet qualified to teach them. 

The computer is. in fact, used in 63 undergraduate and 41 graduate 
courses, primarily as an aid to various forms of problem-solving. (Table 
5.17) All told, about seven percent of all undergraduate courses and 
about 25 percent of all undergraduates have some work with computers. 
It would be desirable to expand this number by encouraging more stu- 
dents to take instruction on the computer on a voluntary basis. The 
computer, perhaps as much as any technology yet developed, is an 
increasingly influential force in shaping our society. It is especially im- 
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portant, then, to provide more undergraduates with some conception of 
the way computers function and its broader social consequences. Not the 
least of & benefits of this type of exposure is that it might overcome the 
sense of deferential awe with which many now approach "computer- 
designed ' commercial and intellectual products. 

As part of their liberal education, more students should be encouraged 
to enroll in existing and newly created courses tftat would expose them 
to an elementary knowledge of computer logic and hardware, some 
familiarity with the actual processes of programming, and a more pro- 
found understanding of the role of the computer in modern life. In ad- 
dition, the University should investigate the feasibility of installing some 
time-sharing terminals in common rooms on the campus. The resulting 
increase in interest in all phases of computer operation might be well 
worth the cost. 

The development of cassettes contains the promise of exciting future 
events. These plastic-encased films are relatively small and do not create 
serious storage problems. At present, however, casette hardware is not 
yet fully perfected, playback equipment is not entirely reliable, and tapes 
made by rival manufacturers are seldom compatible with the playback 
equipment of their competitors. Audio cassettes which are relatively 
inexpensive, about $60.00, might nevertheless, prove useful to students 
who wish to record lectures as well as take notes. Those so inclined 
could avail themselves of the most powerful of all study aids, the actual 
lecture as originally presented. 

We suspect that the most profitable immediate approach to the use of 
educational technology would lie in the expansion of film services. Cur- 
rently, interested members of the faculty proceed on their own initiative 
and obtaining films for classroom presentation can be a harrowing 
experience. Except for the departments which maintain their own 
equipment most must rely on the scarce resources of the Audio Visual 
Center. (Table 5.18) It would seem that in addition to a new language 
laboratory which is now under discussion more projectors and accessories 
of all kinds will be required in the future. Apparatus aside, the more 
pressing question is how to make films available to those members of the 
faculty who wish to use them. The origmal cost of an extensive film 
library comparable to the best collections is in the neighborhood ot about 
$1,000,000. // would seem, then, that the most the University could 
attempt in the immediate future is to engage a film librarian who would 
be responsible for disseminating information about available materials 
and arrange for renting films according to procedures roughly analogous 
to those involved in interlibrary loan. This service would provide easy 
access to film-rental agencies and the great university film libraries. A 
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major difliculty with this procedure is that the film could not be viewed in 
advance* A small collection of 'Verities'' (those which remain in 
demand) purchased each year might furnish the basis for the gradual 
accretion of important films* 

The Commission concludes that the University should proceed very 
cautiously in adopting technological devices* As Margaret Mead has 
counseled we should make major investments in these machines when 
they are ''as foolproof as washing machines'' and, we should add, ^'as 
useful*'* Most of the available devices have enormous promise but 
neither their ^'hardware" nor, even more important, their "software" 
yet meet Mead's criterion* For the immediate future, the expanded use 
of films should attract most of our attention* Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sion urges the College to observe the consequences of educational 
technology as new devices are introduced elsewhere. During the next 
decade much of the educational technology which is now merely '*prom- 
ising"' may actually realize its potential 

GAMING SIMULATION 

The recent development of gaming simulation as a pedagogical tech*^ 
nique has made it possible to combine a variety of desirable educaUonal 
objectives including high motivation, interdisciplinary cooperation, and 
a better comprehension of the dynamics of complex systems* The ad*^ 
vantage of gaming is weli-illustratcd by APEX (the Air Pollution Exer- 
cise )« a game developed at the University of Southern California and now 
in use in the School of Engineering* The following explanation of the 
game appears in a report issued by a group at Research Triangle Park, 
North Carolina: 

In gaming simulations it is possible to reduce the time span of 
reality, so that significant experiences which might take years can be 
lived through in weeks* days* or even hours * * * 

The simulated environment of APEX includes a basic set of data 
about population* employment, land use, public facilities, air charac*^ 
teristics* and activities of non-gamed industries, land developers, and 
political jurisdictions * . * 

A set of gamed decision roles f* * * industrialist, developer, urban 
planner* politician, and air pollution control officer * * *] is built around 
this simulated environment with critical interactions among roles as 
well as between each role and those parts of the environment which 
affect it most. The environment provides the opportunities, problems, 

and issues with which the roles must deal Their decisions will have 

an impact on the environment, and the environment will "bite back," 
facing them with decisions about problems and issues created or 
intensified by the earlier actions*^^ 
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The APEX game is one of the most advanced of its type and has 
been used as an educational vehicle at other academic institutions. Al- 
though its main function is to introduce air pollution as the technological 
factor, the game program is readily modified to include such items as 
water pollution, energy conservation, transportation, waste disposal and 
urban planning. More importantly, however, the models which influence 
the decision-making process are readily modified. Thus, as our expertise 
grows, Prmceton's faculty background in politics, economics, urban 
planning, etc., can be used to change the model and to alter the various 
roles in the game so that they relate to the regular course work given in 
these areas at Princeton. Gaming simulation seems to be among the 
more valuable recent additions to the repertoire of teaching devices and 
its further use should be investigated and perhaps extended into ap- 
propriate areas. 

THE LENGTH AND TIME OF COURSES 

At the present time, aUnost all courses operate under similar time 
constraints. Except for laboratories, class sessions are each one hour 
and meet three times a week over a twelve week period. Many offerings 
would benefit from a more flexible format which would allow terms of 
varying length and courses which for one or another reason could make 
use of variable blocks of time in any given week throughout the semester. 

One comparatively simple but effective change would entail the intro- 
duction of half courses of six weeks' duration. This innovation would 
give structural recognition to the fact that not all offerings require equal 
time. Indeed, it is rumored that by the ninth lecture some courses have 
exhausted both their intellectual content and the patience of the students 
while in others the lecturer has once again abandoned any hope of ever 
reaching the materials printed in the last two-thirds of the syllabus. The 
introduction of half courses would permit us to dispose of the myth of 
intellectual parity by enabling departments to schedule courses singly 
or in combinations that would extend for six, twelve, eighteen or twenty- 
four weeks. 

Short-courses, however, have uses of their own. They could be ap- 
propriately employed in treating: (1) materials that have a natural 
break, such as the Roosevelt era, pre and post World War II; (2) works 
of a single person such as a social theorist, writer, or artist; (3) a con- 
cept, such as "creativity," "progress," or "pluralism"; (4) "classic" 
problems in a discipline; (5) events during a brief historical period, such 
as Russia during the Kerensky interlude; or (6) instruction in specific 
skills, such as Fortran. 

The Woodrow Wilson School has experimented with this format at 
the graduate level and apparently with some success. Although some 
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students find that the half course is too short to explore in depth topics of 
any complexity, this criticism is by no means frequent and is not stated 
at all about those offerings which are focused and well-organized. Some 
students found that six weeks was not long enough to do outside reading 
or anything beyond the most minimum requirements. Judiciously selected 
reading lists can be helpful in offsetting these constraints. Finally, short 
courses arc not well suited for writing meaningful research papers and in 
those offerings where instructors chose to assign papers rather than to 
rely on examinations this criticism was made with some frequency. 

Favorable comments outweighed criticisms. Many students appre- 
ciated the opportunity to study a subject in depth but at less than 
semester length, especially the development experiences of specific 
countries or regions. Short courses on techniques or methods of analysis, 
such as project evaluation or economic planning in developing countries 
have been particularly successful. 

A number of interesting innovations have emerged from the Woodrow 
Wilson School's experiment with the half course. Certain professors 
continue to supervise projects that students have begun duruig the first 
six weeks. Those students who have taken advantage of this opportunity 
report that they find this a very effective method of combining exposition 
by the professor with their own research efforts. Students in some courses 
have used the second six-week period to develop group projects and have 
regarded the limited time available as very helpful incentives to work 
under what might be future professional time constraints. 

Various departments might also wish to experiment with formats 
other than the customary two-hour lecture, one-hour preceptorial or 
one-hour lecture, two-hour class pattern. For example, in one course in 
the social sciences a full course of 24 lectures was offered during the 
first half of the term while the second half was reserved for seminars to 
which students brought greater knowledge and perspectives. In effect, 
this format provides two short courses, one introductory and the other 
advanced. One can imagine still other possibilities. For example, it might 
be interesting to begin the term's work with several weeks of reading and 
no classes whatever followed by a period of concentrated lecturing of 
perhaps a month to a class that already had some background in the 
basic materials. The semester could end with an interval that permitted 
the writing of papers and the completion of projects. 

It is now possible to schedule such sessions in blocks of two or three 
hours by meeting in the afternoon hours when laboratories are usually 
scheduled. If enough faculty found it pedagogically advisable to experi- 
ment with various formats it would probably be necessary to organize 
some part of the week in an unorthodox scheduling format. During the 
early part of the week, for example, Monday thrv'iugh Wednesday, the 
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current scheduling day would be maintained as at present with morning 
hours reserved for classes and the afternoon allotted to laboratories. 
Thursday and Friday would be organized with two sets of double hours 
in the morning and with triple hours scheduled in the afternoon. This 
combination of "vertical" and "horizontal" scheduling would provide a 
sufficiently flexible format for any conceivable range of alternative 
approaches on how best to bring the structure of a discipline and the 
structure of pedagogy into harmonious alignment. 

AN EXPLRIMENT IN STUDENT-LED SEMINARS 

An important purpose of all teaching is to free the student from his 
dependence on the teacher. The curriculum should proceed in an orderly 
sequence from general to specialized study and from guided to inde- 
pendent learning. In this connection it may be observed that senior 
independent work is almost but not quite independent. The relationship 
between an adviser and a student often reflects an intellectual pater- 
nalism, albeit of the best kind. The master addresses the disciple, 
experience speaks to youth, and knowledge confronts ignorance. But if, 
as we profess, we are dedicated to the proposition that one major function 
of an un') irgraduatc education is to develop the competencies and com- 
mitments that lead to a lifetime of study, we are obliged to confirm our 
seriousness by providing students time to rehearse in advance of the 
event. In their capacity as citizens Princeton alumni will be called upon 
in a variety of circumstances to acquire some knowledge by themselves, 
to learn together in groups, and upon occasion to serve as leaders, and 
therefore teachers, who share their wisdom with those who are less well- 
informed. These are skills as difficult as any and students should be 
encouraged by the terms of the formal program to begin to master them 
while they are still undergraduates. 

Specifically, the Commission urges that the College should consider 
the feasibility of introducins^ on an experimental basis, student-led 
seminars. The experiment would have a definite expiration date and 
include provision for careful evaluation. This proposal is based on the 
assumption known and accepted by virtually all members of the faculty 
that teaching is the most effective of all learning devices. Professor 
John Darley has been for some time now engaging undergraduates as 
discussion leaders in his course in social psychology. All the participants 
have previously completed and excelled in the course, receive course 
credit for their efforts, and are prepared for their new task in weekly 
coaching sessions led by Professor Darley. This procedure is to be 
commended and other faculty might consider similar practices. 

But an additional step entailing somewhat more risk would neverthe- 
less be warranted. We have over the years become accustomed to 
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student-initiated seminars under faculty guidance and control The 
student-led seminar would in every respect be similar except that faculty 
would be restricted to evaluating performance at the conclusion of the 
course. According to this plan, a student group with perhaps a minimum 
membership of six and a maximum of 15 would petition the Course of 
Study Committee for permission to take an optional additional course — a 
student-led seminar. (A student could join such a group only once.) 
Thw formal application would include a detailed syllabus together with 
a proposal on how the course might be evaluated, the name of a student 
designated as the leader, and a faculty sponsor who would undertake to 
evaluate the performance. The leader could consult with the faculty 
member but there would be no other faculty intervention except for 
reading papers or grading examinations. While it would not be possible 
to compare the achievements of student^led seminars with a control 
group, less formal research procedures should yield dependable insights 
as to the results of this innovation. 

It is conceivable that students would treat student-led seminars lightly. 
We have guarded against the contingency by stipulating that they shall 
enroll in these offerings only as an optional additional course. It would 
be difficult to think of a better indication of their seriousness. And lU out 
of inexperience and unfamiliarity with novel patterns of independent 
study, they fail to learn all there is to be learned, **failure'' is sometimes 
more instructive than success. 

Summary of Recommendations 

1 . The curriculum should retain all of the major components of the 
current program including distribution requirements, electives, and an 
area of concentration which includes independent work and senior com- 
prehensive examinations. 

2. All candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree should be expected 
to satisfy a one-term requirement fn English composition and to develop 
proficiency in a foreign language. They are also required to distribute two 
one-term courses in the natural sciences and six one-term courses 
throughout the rest of the curriculum. 

a. A suitable examination in written English should be adminis- 
tered to every freshman. Students who fail to meet acceptable levels 
should be enrolled in an introductory course. All others except those 
who demonstrated unusual competence should be enrolled in a v^iting 
course offered by appropriate departments in the humanities and social 
sciences including perhaps English, Creative Writing, History, Philos- 
ophy, Politics, Sociology and others. Each student would write frequent 
short papers on topics that would vary with the discipline but the chief 
emphasis would be on developing style, clarity, and power of expression 
rather than on mastery of a large body of materials. The responsibility 
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for coordinating freshman composition courses should reside in the 
Department of English. 

b. All A.B. candidates shall ordinarily be required to demonstrate 
proficiency in a foreign language eitiier by completing a course at the 
107 or 108 level or by demonstrating a« t'quivalent level of competence. 
The Dean of the College shall have discretionary power to grant exemp- 
tions for a "specific language disability" and for other causes including 
limited linguistic aptitude or other compelling educational reasons. The 
Dean should be authorized to grant outright waivers or to specify alterna- 
tive experiences (e.g. courses in a culture area, study of linguistics, 
literature in translation) which yield some of the benefits derived from 
instruction in a foreign language. 

c. The natural science requirement may be satisfied by distributmg 
any two designated courses in Astrophysics, Biochemistry, Biology, 
Chemistry, Engineering, Geology, Physics, or Psychology. 

The Committee on tiic Course of Study, in consultation with an 
interdepartmental committee on Uie natural sciences appointed by the 
Dean of the College should: 

(1) designate which departmental offerings shall be listed as 

distribution courses; 

(2) develop guidelines indicating recommended combhiations 
of courses within and among departments; 

(3) consider how Oie laboratory component might be appro- 
priately modified; and 

(4) devise standards and procedures for granting exemptions 

from the requirement. 

3. The University should continue and expand its commitment to 
interdisciplinary studies by adopting the following policies; 

a. The University should review tiie status of interdepartmental 
programs to determine which of these might be established as areas of 
concenttation, which should be retained in their present form and status, 
and which, if any, should be phased out. 

b. Some interdepartmental programs for undergraduates might be 
established for a specified time period and then dissolved if the need for 
the subject area lessens or if faculty and student interest declines. 

c. A small contingency fund should be established which could 
be made available to departments for the purpose of engaging temporary 
faculty to replace members of their staffs who are engaged in short-term 
interdisciplinary activity. 

d. The Council of the Humanities should be encouraged to con- 
tinue to play a key intellectual and financial role in fostering interdisci- 
plinary programs. 

4. The College should develop an expanded curricular program m 
the drama, with tiie possibility that such a program might eventiially 
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become a niajtir. We also recommend the establishment of a credit 
program in film-making as well as film criticism and history, although 
final decision will depend on a careful estimate of costs. 

5. The College should improve its current pedagogical practices by 
adopting the following policies: 

a. Each department should review its mix of teaching structures — 
lectures, preceptorials, laboratories, seminars, tutorials and others— in 
order to determine what constitutes the optimum mix. The status of 
preceptorials and laboratories should receive special attention. 

b. A film librarian should be engaged to maintain film catalogues, 
inform the faculty of the availability of audio-visual materials, assist in 
the ordering of materials, and act as a curator of a small collection of 
films. 

c. As part of their liberal education, more students should be en- 
couraged to enroll in existing and newly created courses that would 
expose them to an elementary knowledge of computer logic and hard- 
ware, some familiarity with the actual processes of programming, and a 
more profound understanding of the role of the computer in modern 
life. In addition, the University should investigate the feasibility of in- 
stalling some time-sharing terminals in common rooms on the campus. 

d. Departments should consider the desirability of introducing 
six-week half-courses and experimenting with formats other than the 
one-hour, three days per week pattern. 

c. The College should consider the feasibility of introducing, on an 
experimental basis, student-led seminars. The experiment would have a 
definite expiration date and include provision for careful evaluation. 
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Academic evaluation serves a variety of major and subsidiary purposes 
including the inducement of quality, certification, diagnosis and counsel- 
ling, motivation, and control. Certification refers to credentials which 
assure the wider community that students, faculty, or universities have 
met socially valued standards of academic proficiency. Diagnosis, by con- 
trast, is mainly intended for internal use, is essentially an extension of the 
instructional process, and includes all those procedures which are de- 
signed to inform individuals and the institution how well they are achiev- 
ing their educational goals. Since the formal power to judge and admon- 
ish may also be the power to grimt or deity access to worldly goods, 
reputation, or self-knowledge, evaluation is a strong inducement to learn 
and improve. 

During the past decade a new generation of influential educational 
critics have regularly deplored the entire apparatus of degrees, require- 
ments, credits and grades. The burden of their message is that conven- 
tional systems of evaluation subvert the collegiate enterprise. Reliance on 
systems of evaluation is said to reflect a near-obsessive preoccupation 
with "credentialisni," a failure of will and imagination in assessing teach- 
ing effectiveness, and a curious reluctance to discover in what ways and 
in what measure colleges affect the lives of students and the history of 
societies. This now familiar indictment invites inquiry as to our own the- 
ory and practice of evaluation as it applies especially to students and 
faculty. In each case the central questions are: Who, if anyone, shall be 
evaluated? For what purpose? By what methods? By whom? 

Evaluation of Students 
Shall Anyone Be Certified? 

By commencement day, the college graduate will have passed through 
an advanced check-point in a journey that began in the fii»t year of ele- 
mentary school when he demonstrated his "readiness" for the "fast-read- 
ing" group. In due time he would be assigned to the "advanced track," 
the "academic" curriculum and the "honors" section. Meanwhile he will 
have been encouraged to try his hand at a variety of extra-curricular 
activities designed to persuade the Admissions Office that he is "interest- 
ing" or "well-rounded," whichever was then in fashion. En route to the 
baccalaureate he will have endured countless tests of his memory, apti- 
tudes, and achievements and as part of the rites of passage to each 
successive level of education he will be obliged to triumph over an ap- 
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propriatc adversary such as the Rcgcnts\ SAT, or the Graduate Record 
Examination, The survivors arc duly certified as eligible to run the course 
yet again or to begin their careers. 

This protracted period of trial and advance is regarded by some as a 
test of character and by others as the defeat of education. It is perhaps 
best viewed as a regrettable necessity. The case for continuing evaluation 
and ultimate certification rests on a variety of **pure** and pragmatic 
considerations. There is surely a sense in which Commencement resem- 
bles a High Mass and the ceremonial award of degrees a sacramental 
rite 'vhich reaffirms the r.ost sacred values of the Academy, The university 
is, however, very much of this world. It has extensive obligations to its 
own students, the larger educational system, and the total society to which 
it is ultimately accountable. In the most general sense a system of evalu- 
ation provides information which guides decisions on how to make best 
use of social, educational, and human resources. 

All advanced societies rely on higher education to prepare the young 
for adult tasks particularly those mvolving occupational skills requiring 
a lengthy period of specialized training. This generalization holds even 
when, as in the case of perhaps one-third of all past Princetonians, the 
baccalaureate is the terminal degree and there is no immediately discerni- 
ble link between onc*s college "major'' and one's future vocation. The 
Princeton experience, it is hoped, contributes to the cultivation of the 
supple and humane intelligence that is the indispensable condition for 
achievement in any field For the majority of students there is a more 
obvious connection between curriculum and careen Upon graduation 
they will seek further academic or professional training or, sometimes 
as with engineers or secondary school teachers, many will begin work 
in their chosen fields. 

Viewed from the perspective of the graduate the bachelor's degree 
symbolizes the completion of one crucial phase through which individ- 
uals earn the privilege of practicing their craft. From the university's 
standpoint the degree is a pledge to the wider community and to other 
educational institutions that the college has insisted on adherence to de- 
manding intellectual ftandards. The university's willingness to certify 
performance constitutes formal recognition that its responsibilities extend 
beyond its own immediate domain. 

The university might nevertheless seek relief from its obligation to is- 
sue scholarly credentials if on balance its evaluation procedures seriously 
undermined its educational mission. The most common arguments against 
**credentialism" may be summarized as follows: 

1, The university guards the entranceways to career and station and 
hence receives unwilling captives whose primary concern is certification 
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rather than learning. Evaluation thus debases education by imposing ex- 
traneous motives on the pure quest for knowledge. 

2. The professor's control over the student's life-chances endows him 
with the power to penalize independence, creativity and dissent. 

3. The certification process deflects attention from important educa- 
tional outcomes which can neither be taught nor measured. **lf such a 
thing as a college degree for survival in the future were possible," writes 
the prominent educational theorist Judson Jerome, '*it might ask for evi- 
dence that one could cooperate, trust, love easily and unconditionally; 
overcome jealousy, possessiveness, aggression, competitiveness; under- 
stand and cherish natural processes; develop a capacity fur searching 
Inauiry and creativity; cultivate enduring relationships; understand what 
is not, as well as what is said; acknowledge and value emotions; rid the 
self of affectation, hypocrisy, arrogance; fill time with joy; communicate 
by extrasensory means; experience elementary mysticism; achieve cosmic 
consciousness. 

**If any professors have read this far they are probably, and under- 
standably, scoffing. It is unlikely that as professors we can teach such 
things. Asking an educational institution to do so is like asking an auto- 
mobile manufacturer to produce horses."^ 

These charges are -^U the more disturbing because they are partially 
accurate. Many wou.U prefer that the campus would be more insulated 
from the ways of the world and that the university should exist as an 
island of virtue in an unchaste universe. At the same time we can hardly 
deplore the fact that knowledge is unavoidably useful and confers re- 
wards upon its possessors. 

It is difficult to imagine a modern society which failed to make some 
provision for discovering which of its members was best qualified to per- 
form its important tasks. If the college declined to certify performance 
there are, of course, alternative means for recording academic progress 
but Judgments made by public agencies based on interviews, individual 
recommendations, and externally administered standardized tests should 
be no more palatable to opponents of degrees and grades. Brief inter- 
views place a premium on verbal facility, charm, and gamesmanship; 
recommendations are based on the testimony of a small sample specifi- 
cally chosen for its favorable bias, and reliance upon these would reward 
students who cultivate their professors; and, standardized tests are as 
unreliable as grades and at least as stultifying to the curriculum. Thus, 
judgments influencing the lives of individuals and the welfare of the na- 
tion would not only be rendered in the absence of relevant information 
but the resulting deficiencies in the accuracy of evaluation would not be 
balanced by compensatory educational gains. Exclusive reliance on 
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external agencies would impose rigidities on the educational program, de-* 
fine the content of the syllabus and heighten anxieties of students, which 
is to say, it would intensify rather than lessen the dysfunctions of the 
present system. In view of all of these considerations and while acknowl- 
edging the importance of guarding against the dangers intrinsic to any 
''certification'' process, we nonetheless recommend that the College shall 
continue to award the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Engineering. 

On What Basis Shall Degrees Be Granted? 

If the desirability, or at least the inevitability, of evaluation and cer- 
tification is conceded, degrees could be granted on the basis of ( 1 ) a res- 
idence requirement alone, (2) a test of competence administered at the 
end of the course of study or at less frequent intervals or (3) specified 
requirements including a substantial number of courses evaluated by 
grades. 

The idea of establishing a residence requirement as the sole ^'require- 
ment'' for the degree has some appeal. It would permit students to allo- 
cate their time and effort according to their own sovereign inclinations 
in an atmosphere of minimal institutional intervention. Nevertheless, the 
same logic which impels the university to restrict admission to those ap- 
plicants who are best able to benefit from and contribute to a Princeton 
education requires some monitoring of their performance once they have 
arrived on campus. To do less would be to risk squandering the univer- 
sity's scarce and precious resources and to commit an mjustice to the 
large number who sought and were refused admission. Some students 
would doubtless thrive in an atmosphere of unrestricted freedom, and 
would know how to balance the discipline of study and the attractions of 
leisure. At the same time one suspects that the greater number are re- 
sponsive and ultimately grateful for some form of institutional guidance. 

It has been suggested that the pervasive consciousness of grades could 
be reduced if individual courses were offered on an ungraded basis and 
students were required to demonstrate proficiency purely by some such 
means as one or more comprehensive examinations. Shice this alterna- 
tive delays the day of reckoning it is subject to many abuses associated 
with a residence requirement and has the additional failhig of creating 
severe anxiety. Academic success, however defined, should not depend 
on several climactic all-or-nothing performances. The drama and tension 
that accompanies such events are hardly conducive to the disinterested 
pursuit of knowledge. 

We conclude, therefore, that the Integrity of the educational proc^ 
ess is btst protected by a system which provides for relatively frequent 
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evaluation and a large number of observations. Asa matter of ordinary 
practice grades should be awarded in each course, for independent work, 
and the Senior Comprehensive Examination. 

The Internal Uses of Grades 

A report by the Committee on Examinations and Standing in 1969 
well summarizes the principal internal uses of grades. 

1. Evaluation of progress towards a degree. Given the assumption 
that admission to the university, coupled with some residence require- 
ment, is not sufficient grounds for granting a degree, some measure of a 
student's growth, development, or accomplishment is needed. The cur*^ 
rent system employs the academic year as the unit of work to be evalu- 
ated. Whether or not individual courses during that year are graded, some 
evaluation of that year is needed in order to permit the university faculty 
and administration to identify students who are in difficulty. Similarly, 
some form of evaluation is necessary in order to determine which stu- 
dents are to be considered eligible for the degree. Without some form of 
evaluation which represents accomplishment over a period of time, the 
degree would have to be replaced by some form of certification of attend- 
ance or residency. 

2« Decisions concerning program entrance, curriculum design, admis- 
sions. Administration, faculty (and students as well) now use grades, to 
some extent, as information relevant to a wide variety of decisions. These 
include decisions concerning: admission to academic programs of one 
sort or another (e.g., Woodrow Wilson School, Junior Year Abroad); 
eligibility to enroll in advanced or graduate courses; course or curriculum 
effectiveness; utility of various college-admissions procedures. The rela- 
tive success of our programs for various student groups, such as alumni 
sons, *high risk' admittees, athletes, mid-career fellows, to list but a few, 
is evaluated, at least in part, in terms of grades. Without grades, such 
decisions would become far more difficult and time-consuming. One 
could, indeed, question whether or not informed decisions could be 
reached if grades were unavailable. Any serious proposal to eliminate 
grades must consider alternative informative elements that could be re- 
lied upon for the many decisions that must be made, and are made, al- 
most daily. 

3. Determination of academic awards. The University confers a num- 
ber of prizes and awards in the form of election to honoi ry societies 
(Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi), awarding of Departmental rionors, and 
various and sundry Prizes. Unless we are willing to abandon these sorts 
of recognition we cannot dispense with evaluation systems entirely.^ 
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Shall Non-Cognitive GmIs Be Formally Evaluated? 

Colleges have traditionally professed interest in a variety of noncog- 
nitive educational outcomes including personality development and the 
formation of values and attitudes* Some have argued that a serious com* 
mitmcnt to those objectives should be reflected in the evaluation system. 
For example, one writer contends that **students are asking in some in** 
stances, if it is possible for them to be judged as persons, or perhaps not 
be judged at aU/*^ If these were indeed the only alternatives we might 
well choose to abandon any type of formal certification. 

Academic evaluation does imply approval for some values and per- 
sonality types but in a very general and limited sense* Obviously, a pass* 
ing grade requires that the student shall not have behaved in a manner 
that leads to his expulsion from the community* More positively, sue* 
cessful academic performance requires diligence, tenacity, and discipline 
and it is hoped some basic commitment to such values of the scholar's 
craft as skepticism, generosity, and cooperation* The university is never- 
theless properly reluctant to incorporate measures of personality and 
values into the official system of evaluation* 

There are several basic reasons why no grades should be awarded for 
achievements outside the cognitive domain: 

1* Students have an inviolable right to the privacy of their personali- 
ties and the integrity of their moral convictions* Additional dimensions 
of evaluation beyond the cognitive sphere might exert pressures on un- 
dergraduates to reveal more of themselves than they wish or to change 
their beliefs in the direction of greater orthodoxy* 

2* The faculty may properly claim jurisdiction over intellectual stand- 
ards and performance but it has no professional expertise which quali- 
fies it to pass judgment on the values or personal characteristics of 
students. 

3* Comprehensive evaluation would be discomfiting for the teacher, 
possibly injurious to the self-esteem of the student, and damaging to in- 
formal relationships outside the classroom* 

As one commentator has recently indicated: "The great strength of 
conventional grading systems is that they are, for both the student and 
the teacher, an evaluation of performance in a specific course* They 
make no general observation about the student's character or about his 
inherent intellectual ability* A student who gets a high grade may con- 
sider it a fluke, a reflection of his true ability, or the result of exception- 
ally hard work* A poor grade may be regarded as perversity on the part 
of the professor, laziness, or bad luck* The student has no cause for 
feeling that the professor is making an assessment of his ultimate human 
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worth or his value of the student as a *person.' * . . The present grading 
system does separate the evaluation of class preference from any other 
personal or intellectual contact which a teacher may have with his stu- 
dents. This separation makes non-formal contacts easier rather than more 
difficult. Radical changes in the grading system which blur the distinc- 
tion between work in a specific course and more general evaluations of 
the student's character or ability would create suspicion and distrust.'*^ 
Grades, then* are valuable or at least necessary adjuncts to learning 
but their use should be restricted to areas where ^hey serve legitimate 
purposes. Hcrc^ as elsewhere, universities should not exceed the limits 
of their sovereignty. 

The Grading System 

An ideal grading system should permit the ordering of students on a 
scale which would be easily understood, include relatively few and mu- 
tually exclusive categories, allow for sensitive discriminations, have a 
reasonable range, and be demonstrably related to some independent cri- 
terion. As Figure 6.1 indicates, it is difficult for any scale to satisfy all of 
these desiderata. 

LETTER GRADES 

The current Princeton system of letter grades ( A B C D F with the pro- 
vision for appending pluses or minuses to the first three letters) has a 
number of important advantages. 

1. This scheme, or a near variant, is used in by far the larger number 
of universities and colleges as well as secondary schools. It is thus thor- 
oughly familiar to faculty and students and can be readily interpreted by 
admissions committees and personnel officers. 

2. An eleven-point scale including pluses and minuses is not unwieldy 
yet it allows for sensitive distinctions between various levels of academic 
performance. 

3. The present grading scheme has been in effect since 1969 after 
supplanting the 1-7 system to which the University had become accus- 
tomed after many years. We are still experiencing the inevitable dislo- 
cations entailed by the transition from old to new. There is much to be 
said, therefore, in favor of maintaining the present A-F system in order 
to sustain a period of stability during which more can be learned about 
the consequences of so recent a change. 

HONORS MODELS 

Each of the ''honors'' models depicted in Figure 6.1 acknowledges the 
symbolic importance and practical necessity of recognizing excellence 
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but each blurs distinctions between gradations of merely satisfactory per* 
formance. They have the administrative advantage of simplicity and 
appeal to many because they reduce the preoccupation with trivial dif* 
ferences in level of performance. From another perspective it can be 
argued that the progression from letter grades to ^'triple/* **double/* and 
^'single'' honors is accompanied by a corresponding loss of information 
and motivational impetus* 

The five-point triple honors scale — Summa, Magna, Laude, Satisfac** 
tory, Unsatisfactory — seems to us to be the most attractive alternative to 
conventional letter grades. 

1. This system satisfies the criterion of parsimony; its categories are 
sufficiently precise for most internal purposes and it meets the needs of 
graduate and professional schools. Admissions decisions at the postgrad- 
uate level are based on the evaluadon of the relative achievements of 
the most able students and seldom involve the necessity for making 
subtle differentiations among students who pass below the ''B'' level. 

2. The term ''satisfactory'' is less explicit and has fewer invidious 
connotations than *'pass" and most grades below the **B*' level. 

3. The triple honors system provides for only four distinctions among 
contiguous categories (e.g. Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory; Satisfactory 
or Laude; Laude or Magna, Magna or Summa) and should thus im- 
prove observer reliability, result in more uniform grading practices, and 
increase confidence in the legitimacy of the evaluation system. 

4. The terms ''summa cum laude/' "magna cum laude," ''cum laude," 
"satisfactory" and "unsatisfactory" are familiar to the academic commu- 
nity and represent no novel departures in concept or terminology. Their 
adoption for each course, independent work, examination, exercise, or 
project would have the additional merit of greatly simplifying the com- 
putation of honors for graduation. 

5. The problems of converting from letter grades to the triple-honors 
scale would be straightforward and permit precise translations (e.g. 
A+ summa cum laude; A = magna cum laude; A—, B+, B, cum 
laude) even for those students who completed some part of their under- 
graduate years under the earlier system. 

The current system of letter grades should be retained through 197S • 
74 after which it will /lave been in effect for five years. During the foU 
lowing academic year 1974-75, the Committee on Examinations and 
Standing should conduct an inquiry to ascertain whether current proce^ 
dures should be maintained, modified, or supplanted. This investigation 
should include systematic comparison of the merits of various evalua^- 
tion scales among them the triple-honors** scheme (Summa, Magna, 
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Laude, Satisfactory, Unsatisfaciory) which sitouUI receive special atten- 
tion. 

PASS-FAIL GRADlNCi 

The pass-fail system which exists on a limited basis at Princeton is 
preferred by some faculty and students as the basic grading system for 
all academic work. It is the least restrictive, and therefore the least re- 
vealing« of all the schemes of evaluation; a P is a residual grade which 
indicates only that the student did not fail, a fate which in any event 
befalls no more than about two percent of Princeton undergraduates. 
The adoption of pass-fail for all courses would be virtually tantamount 
to eliminating grades. 

A degree which affirmed no more than that an alumnus passed X 
number of courses would, depending on the practices of other institu- 
tions, either unduly advance or jeopardize his competitive position vis 
^ vis other college graduates. The goal of equal educational opportunity 
requires ideally that all contestants should compete under identical con- 
ditions, be judged by the same standards, and allowed sufficient time to 
develop and demonstrate their capacities. The arbitrary fact of socio- 
economic class impinges on this ideal; there is a substantial association 
between family income, measured intelligence, high school grades, and 
admission to college, particularly to quality institutions. 

Traditional grades have been one means through which individual 
merit can be recognized and errors in the uncertain art of academic 
prediction can be corrected. The conversion to an all pass-fail system 
in all colleges would freeze the status quo as of the freshman year. When 
all transcripts are the same there is no way of challenging the validity of 
initial admissions processes. Thus institutional prestige, rather than per- 
sonal achievement, might be even more decisive than at present in fixing 
life chances. 

Meanwhile, so long as most universities continue to employ traditional 
evaluation systems students who take all, or a substantial part of their 
work on a pass-fail basis will be penalized in the post-graduate admis- 
sions process. As many recent seniors can attest, given the ambiguous 
meaning of a ''Pass,'* graduate and professional schools prefer to admit 
students with more comprehensible qualifications. Since career decisions 
are notoriously unstable even those students who have no initial plans 
for further education would be ill served by a grading system which gave 
insufficient testimony about their achievementfi. 

A limited pass-fail option has, however, existed at Princeton since 1968 
and has seemed desirable in principle to both faculty and students. Al- 
though the pnss-fail option was originally conceived as a means of allow- 
ing students to explore what are for them difficult or unfamiliar areas 
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subsequent pass-fail legislation has retlected so many additional pur- 
poses that the elements of the system are not fully compatible with one 
another. The Commission has, accordingly* considered ways to remedy 
deficiencies in current practice while still retaining the educational bene- 
fits of pass-fail grading. 

It may be useful to summarize existing legislation by indicating the 
range of choices open to both students and faculty. 

L A student may ordinarily elect to take all optional additional 
courses beyond his normal course load, as well as two of his regular 
courses during his junior year on a pass-fail basis. The intent of this 
provision is to encourage students to enroll in offerings which they might 
otherwise avoid because of a reluctance to risk receiving a low letter*- 
grade. 

2. Students in certain departments (at the present time History, Archi- 
tecture and Urban Planning, Politics, Sociology, Religion, Economics) 
have the option of taking all their upperclass work on a pass-fail basis. 
Here the intent is to allow the student to distribute his time rationally 
between departmental and elective courses without pressure to exert 
more effort in those otfeungs that are evaluated by letter grades. 

3. A student who is enrolled in a course being offered by a professor 
on a pass-fail basis may requ^it that he receive a regular grade. 

4. Students may change the basis on which they are graded from pass- 
fail to letter grades or vice versa any time before mid-term examinations. 

Under existing legislation, faculty members have the following choices 
with respect to pass-fail grading: 

1. A faculty member may with the concurrence of his department and 
the approval of the Course of Study Committee offer his course on a 
"full" pass-fail basis. The rationale for this approach is that some courses 
by virtue of their content or pedagogy should not be evaluated in the 
standard way. Even in such courses, however, the professor is ordinarily 
expected to honor requests from students for a letter grade. 

2. A member of the faculty may propose that his course be declared 
closed to students who wish to take it on a pass-fail basis and may do 
so with the concurrence of the department, and this restriction is noted 
in the ^'Courses Offered*' booklet for that term. 

The current legislation places no upper limit on the number of ''fuir' 
pass-fail courses in which a student may enroll during his undergrad- 
uate career. If he chose to exercise his two junior year **student** options, 
registered conscientiously in ''fulP* pass-fail courses, and enrolled in a 
department which permits a ''pass-fail track/* he could contrive to com- 
plete very nearly all ot his work outside the letter-grade system. 
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One might suspect that a system that was so generously laden with 
options would lend iiseif to widespread abuse. Existing evidence is in- 
conclusive. 

The responses to z^everal items on the Undergraduate Survey are in- 
structive in indicating differences in student behavior in pass-fail and 
letter-^grade courses. . 

1. About one-quarter of all students reported that diey attend pass- 
fail courses less regularly than other offerings and this pattern is espe- 
cially marked in the natural sciences and in engineering where 35% 
reported less frequent attendance. The variation among classes in the 
proportion of tho^c who failed to attend regularly is negligible. (Tables 
6.1 and 6.2) 

2. About half of all students said that they expend less effort in 
pass-fail than other courses and this tendency is once again more marked 
in the natural sciences and in engineering. Here, too, the proportion 
varies only lightly from clasb to class. (Tables 6.3 and 6.4) 

3. About two-thirds of all students in each division and class answered 
that when they are graded on a pass-fail basis rather than by letter grade, 
they are more likely to exercise individual discretion in deciding how 
best to dt5iribate their time among the various topics in the syllabus. 
(Tables 6.5 and 6,6) 

At first glance, these statistics seem to suggest that enrollment in pass- 
fail courses is merely a stratagem to redistribute or reduce the workload. 
The most dyspeptic inference that may be drawn is that deviations from 
conventional grading should be permitted only in optional additional 
courses and that even under these circumstances an audit rather than 
pass-fail should be inscribed in the record. This view of the pass-fail 
system would seem too severe: 

1. The members of the graduating class of 1972 averaged about five 
pass-fail courses as part of the standard 30 or more offerings which 
comprise the total course load during their academic careers, a figure 
that was highly inflated by ad hoc arrangements occasioned by the Cam- 
bodian Spring of 1970. (Table 6.7) 

The "actuar* average is thus probably closer to four courses than to 
five. This figure does not seem excessively large in view of the fact that 
it includes optional additional courses, the enrollments of engineering 
students who routinely register for five courses, and of A.B. candidates 
who are with independent work also, in effect, taking five courses in 
their junior year. Moreover, it should be noted that the statistics of this 
class reflect an unusually intense period of educational ferment. 

2. The Undergraduate Survey also reveals that the average graduate 
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of the class of 1972 enrolled in two of his five pass-faU courses in ^•difiBi- 
cult or unfamiliar areas'' he **might otherwise have avoided" (Table 
6.8) thus fulfilling the original intention of the pass-fail option. In our 
judgment it seems highly desirable to provide some measure of institu- 
tional support for students who might hesitate to transcend the limits of 
their self-defined limitations and thus fail to gain exposure to hazardous^ 
but exciting, intellectual terrain* 

3. There are circumstances when it is wholly appropriate for a student 
to devote more effort in those courses which truly engage him and some- 
what less energy in those offerings to which he responds with more rou- 
tine interest. To the extent that the pass*fail option permits some degree 
of flexibility in the distribution of intellectual energy it may encourage, 
rather than inhibit^ serious intellectual work. 

We conclude, therefore, that the pass-fail option can be a valuable 
component of a total scheme of evaluation and that it would be useful 
to consider how the struaural features of the present system may be 
modified so that it might better serve educational purposes. 

These issues may be approached by considerii^ four interrelated ques- 
tions. At whose option shall a student be enrolled in a pass-fail course? 
Should there be a limit on the number of courses a student may take? 
When in his academic career may he choose to exercise his pass-fail 
option? At what point in the semester must he indicate his final choice 
of the grading system by which he prefeis to be evaluated? 

AT WHOSE OPTION SHALL A STUDENT BE ENROLLED 
ON A PASS-PAIL BASIS? 

There exist strong reasons for adopting a policy that, except in unusual 
cases, would permit students, rather than faculty, to decide which courses 
shall be taken on a pass-fail basis. Professors presumably offer **full** 
pass-tail courses for pedagogic reasons and not because of principled 
opposition to letter grading. They may, for example, believe that any sort 
of evaluation is inappropriate because of the intrinsic character of course 
content or the sensitivity of the materials. These considerations, however 
valid, seem less plau^ble when anyone, let alone a significant percentage 
of the class is evaluated in the stano ^d fashion. 

In 1971-72, 1135 or nearly one-t» "d of 3415 course selections in 
*'fuir' pass-fail courses represented students who elected letter grades 
and in more than one-fifth of the 96 courses offered on this basis the 
proportion who chose the "graded'* option actually exceeded the propor- 
tion who chose to be graded according to the scheme preferred by their 
professors (see Table 6.9). Moreover, it is reasonable to suppose that 
an undetermined number of students chose to enroll in such offerings 
not so much for their unique pedagogical features or distinctive content 
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but out of a desire to expand the range of their pass-fail opportunities. 
If such persons were removed from the totals the limited raison d'etre 
of most pass-fail courses would be even more apparent* 

There are, to be sure, rare instances as in the case of the Creative 
Writing Program when it can be argued that letter grades are inappropri- 
ate for any student under any circumstances. The practice of excluding 
from courses students who seek letter grades should, however, be strictly 
circumscribed. No undergraduate should be denied access to a course 
for which he is otherwise eligible except for the most compelling reasons. 
This principle should also apply to students who exercise their pass-fail 
option in letter-grade courses. A collective decision to encourage wider 
intellectual exploration should not be subject to unilateral veto by mem* 
bers of the faculty who do not approve of this policy. 

HOW MANY PASS-FAIL COURSES? WHEN IN HIS 
UNi^ERGRADUATE CAREER MAY A STUDENT 
EXERCISE His OPTION? 

Students, then, rather than faculty should ordmarily determine which 
of their courses shall be taken on a pass-fail basis. The number of such 
offerings should not exceed a reasonable limit, perhaps six plus whatever 
optional additional courses are taken in a given term plus work in some 
creative arts courses that are given only on a pass-fail basis. The number 
six is, of course, arbitrary. It has been selected because it represents 
about twenty percent of a student's course work, a proportion that oflfers 
him some degree of flexibility without compromise to his career or to 
academic standards. 

The student could exercise his options according to legislation which 
limited him to X number ot pass-fail courses per semester or year, or 
he might be permitted to exercise his option as he saw fit. The second 
alternative seems preferable. Students differ in their interests and work 
styles and they may benefit from exposure to pass-fail courses at various 
stages of their undergraduate careers. Some freshmen will prefer to ex* 
plore fields that are not represented in secondary school curricula, while 
others may wish to postpone their introduction to previously unexplored 
areas until they have a more accurate conception of their own strengths 
and weaknesses and some greater grasp of the University's intellectual 
resources. Six pass-fail courses seem adequate, without being excessive, 
and if students are both responsible and properly advised, fewer alumni 
will have occasion to deplore then* failure to use the college years to test 
the limits of their interests and capacities. 

THE SPECIAL CASE OF THE TRACK SYSTEM 

The "track system'' m use in some departments combines the princi- 
ples of student and faculty choice and presents special problems. The 
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confusion engendered by this pattern may be illustrated by the fact that 
students following a pass-fail track have been denied access to courses 
even in the same department by instructors who have the option of ex«* 
eluding pass-fail students from their courses. Nor is the meaning of a 
^'departmentar' course necessarily stable. Students who take ''non-de- 
partmentar' pass-fail courses may not discover until later that such offer- 
ings have meanwhile been reclassified as ''departmentals/' By this time 
it is usually too late to retrieve the grade and it is in any event unwise to 
allow so much time to elapse between performance and evaluation. These 
and other administrative difficulties tend to confuse the original purposes 
of the track system. 

The complexities and ambiguities should not obscure the fact that the 
track system has apparently operated with some success in one or two 
departments. The needs of some students are best met through this mech- 
anism and although the number is not great (now only thirty throughout 
the entire College), administrative convenience should not take prece- 
dence over important educational benefits. It does not seem possible to 
draft omnibus legislation capable of creating order in the present system 
but it does seem feasible for the Office of the Dean of the College and 
the Committee on Examinations and Standing, acting on the advice of 
departments, to decide on a case-by-case basis which upperclassmen 
should be authorized to follow a single track. This policy would conform 
to procedures now in effect with respect to admission to the University 
Scholar, Independent Concentration, and other programs which are re- 
sponsive to individual differences, administtatively complex, and involve 
more than a single department. Under these circumstances, the respon- 
sibility for authorizing and monitoring deviations from general practice 
should be entrusted to those who are in the best position to assess the 
consequences of their decisions for the student and the College. 

WHEN DURING THE SEMESTER MUST A STUDENT 
SELECT HIS GRADING OPTION? 

The practice which most threatens the integrity of the evaluation sys- 
tem is the prudential calculation which induces some students to transfer 
from pass-fail to letter grades or vice versa as they discover how well 
they are performing in a particular course. Thus, for example, **fuir* 
pass-fail offerings might now more accurately be described as A*B-P 
courses. From fall 1969 to spring 1972 the proportion of Passes in such 
courses declined from approximately 85 percent to 60 percent; mean- 
while, the proportion of B's quadrupled from about 2.5 to 10 percent 
and the proportion of A*s rose from four percent to over 15 percent. The 
proportion of students awarded C's, D's, and Fs averaged less than two 
percent throughout the entire period. (Figure 6.2) This pattern results 
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from variable departmental policies governing the stage in the semester 
when students are required to declare an irrevocable preference for a 
particular form of grading. In some departments the decision may be 
deferred until the mid-term tests or even beyond the final examination. 
This situation is susceptible tc a fairly simple remedy. Ail students 
should indicate at n ,7istration which coi'Tses they wish to take pass^^fail, 
a declaration that would remain in effect unless revoked after some rea- 
sonable time, perhaps three weeks after the beginning of the semester. 

On the basis of this review of the pass-fail system the Commission is 
prepared to submit the following recommendations: 

a. Every student may elect to be evaluated pass-fail in as many as six 
regular courses and in all optional additional courses beyond the normal 
course load. 

b. The pass-fail option shall apply in all courses listed r i the Under- 
graduate Announcement and may be distributed by a student through 
his academic career in such manner as he sees fit. 

c. Full pasS'-fail courses shall be eliminated except in selected creative 
arts courses designated by action of the full faculty. Students may enroll 
in such offerings without reducing the total number of courses they may 
otherwise take on a pass-fail basis. 

d. Premission to enroll in all upperclass courses on a pass-fdl or letter 
grade track** shall be granted on an individual basis at the discretion of 
the Dean of the College and the Committee on Examinations and Stand- 
ing upon recommendation of the department in which the student is conr 
centrating. 

Q. A student's declaration of intent to be graded on a pass-fail basis 
or to enroll in a course as an auditor should be irrevocable after the first 
three weeks after the beginning of classes. 

THE RETROACTIVE AUDIT 

Several institutions have recently incorporated into their evaluation 
systems what might be described as a ''retroactive audit'' by eliminating 
''fail'' or "unsatisfactory" from the grading scale. The assumption under- 
lying such deletion is that the transcript should record only demon- 
strated competencies and that a student who has "failed" physics, for 
example, knows no less about quantum mechanics than a classmate who 
did not enroll in the course. A variation of this policy requires the institu- 
tion, at the request of the student, to remove from the record a specified 
number of his lowest grades. This practice presumably compensates for 
idiosyncratic behavior on the part of both faculty and students (al- 
though it is not clear why excellent as well as poor grades should not be 
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Figure 6.2 
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excised) 5u that the surviving grades are presumably more representative 
of the customary level of performance. 

The advantages of these unorthodox departures are those which are 
inherent in any risk-free universe. A student who is relieved from any 
threat of a failing grade is immunized from anxiety and damage to self-* 
esteem. These arc positive outcomes in themselves and would seem to 
have the additional virtue, even more than pass-fail grading, of elim* 
inating the grading system as a significant element in course selection. 
However, since in 1971-72, D*s comprised three percent and F*s two 
percent of all grades, if there is widespread fear of failure such anxiety 
can be hardly ascribed to experience. 

On balance we are unable to find any very persuasive reasons to aban- 
don the principle that the transcript should reflect what actually occurred 
during the undergraduate years. Relevant academic Information Includ-- 
Ing specifically ** failures" should be permitted to stand and If some grades 
are atypical, these should not be suppressed at the source but discounted 
by those who interpret the record. 

WHAT EVALUATION DEVICES SHOULD BE USED 
TO ASSIGN GRADES? 

The Commission has not discussed the elements that should be con- 
sidered in assigning a grade or the weights to be assigned to each. The 
relative importance imputed to examinations, papers, exercises, problem 
sets, class participation, etc., does and probably should vary considerably 
among departments and individual faculty. However, since in recent 
years the final essay or project has been increasingly substituted for the 
final examination, we made some effort to assess student response to this 
mode of evaluation. 

Tables 6.10-6.13 permit us to infer that Princeton undergraduates 
believe that as compared to such alternatives as "oral," "objective*' or "in- 
class'' examinations the essay examination "written at home" is the 
more useful as a learning aid and more valid as a learning device. The 
preference for the *'take-home'' paper over the "in-class" examination 
as an accurate measure of performance is, however, slight and the data 
rather suggest that the traditional method of examination still has an 
honored place among a diversified array of evaluative procedures. 

SHALL PERFORMANCE CRITERIA BE SPECIFIED IN ADVANCE? 

"Performance grading" is a recent form of evaluation in which the 
professor lists in advance a series of competencies that all students must 
master in order to earn credit for the course. Every obstacle must be 
satisfactorily surmounted but no letter grades are assigned to students 
at the conclusion of the course. A variation of this plan is known as con- 
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tract grading. According to this scheme, professor and student negotiate 
a detailed agreement specifying the quantity and quality of the work re- 
quired to earn particular grades. The tera»s of the contract assure each 
student that he will receive the grade he merits and he may adjust his 
efforts to his level of aspiration. Colleges that have e.xperimented with 
this method do not report whether there exists grievance machinery and 
how much time is consumed by preliminary bargaining and subsequent 
litigation. 

The advantages of these plans is that they introduce some measure of 
predictability into the evaluation process. Aside from all else, perform- 
ance and contract grading share a common failing: they seem better 
adapted to competencies which can be translated into specific items of 
concrete information and tangible skills. The student who knows which 
European dictators were known as Der FUhrer, II Duce, or El Caudillo 
might for this show of erudition be well on his way to a C4- but how is 
it possible to guarantee an A for an ambitious essay of the "compare 
and contrast" or "review and critically evaluate" type without introducing 
qualitative distinctions? The faculty should, of course, insist that students 
command fundamental materials, know what is expected on the exami- 
nation, and understand the basis of the grading system but these respon- 
sibilities can be met by methods that are less burdensome and complex 
than performance and contract grading. 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS AND PROBLEMS OF THE 
GRADE DISTRIBUTION 

Ideally, grade distributions should be perceived as just by students, 
reflect "fair" practices by the faculty, and convey an intelligible meaning 
to post-graduate schools and others. These goals require patterns of 
grading that discriminate among students at various levels of excellence, 
express a plausible relationship between the quality of the student body 
and the collective record of performance, depict reasonably similar 
profiles within and across departments, and remain comparatively stable 
over time — at least in the short run. 

In one sense it is quite remarkable that grade distributions exhibit 
any discernible pattern. The Princeton system is based on the traditional 
laissez-faire principle of freedom and responsibility for the individual 
course instructor. With few exceptions he alone decides how grades are 
computed, what standards are applied, which distribution of grades are 
appropriate, and whether the average of assigned grades is reasonable. 
This principle is so powerful and so pervasive that professorial autonomy 
may account for most of the variations in grades and grading that are 
likely to occur during any academic year at Princeton. 

An additional area of potentially idiosyncratic variation has its source 
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in the type of grading standard applied, relative or absolute* The first 
emphasizes the differential achievement of undergraduates as measured 
against each other; the second is based on some fixed predetermined con- 
ception of what students should achieve* Fidelity to these standards is 
reflected in contrasting ideas about awarding grades in large and small 
classes, m upper and lower class courses, marking on a curve, and estab- 
lishing appropriate reference groups. Perhaps most faculty members 
assign grades in accordance with some undefined combination of these 
two modes of thought Under these circumstances grade distributions 
tend to have an equivocal meaning.^ 

Despite these uncertainties, grade distribution^ exhibit perceptible 
patterns and some generalizations about the institution as a whole seem 
clearly warranted: 

1. The proportion of students in each entering cohort who receive 
high grades ordinarily increases in linear progression from the freshman 
to the senior year. For reasons that are not wholly clear, the grades of 
graduating seniors in the class of 1972 declined somewhat in their last 
term at Princeton. (Table 6.14) 

2. The proportion of students who receive either A or B rose 
from 50 percent between the Fall term of 1969 to 60 percent in the 
Spring term of 1972, or an mcrease of twenty percent The modal grade 
is no'^^ B and there are almost twice as many A's than Cs in the 
distri'j ition. About three percent of all grades are D's and the two 
percent who receive F are, one gathers, for the most part guilty of what 
was once known as "flagrant neglect/' (Tabic 6.15) The distribution is 
even more skewed if pass-fail grades are removed from the calculations. 
When letter grades alone are taken as the base, the proportion of grades 
in the upper two categories rises to more than three-fourths of the total. 
The pass-^fail option thus conceals how truly bountiful is the total grading 
system. Indeed, one-third of all letter grades awarded are A. (Table 
6.16) 

3. There are marked variations in grading practices among depart- 
ments and in courses within the same department. In some instructional 
units, virtually all students receive A, B, or P while in others C's, D's or 
Fs exceed forty percent of total grades. (Table 6.17) 

These data are mteUigible only in the context of national trends. 
According to a comprehensive study completed m 1971 grade point 
averages in over 90 percent of 435 colleges and universities included in 
the survey have been rising consistently since the mid 1960*s.* There 
are no appreciable differences by type of undergraduate institution so 
that commuter and non-commuter colleges, public and private, high 
tuition and low tuition, and highly selective and less selective institutions 
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all exhibited tlie same inflationary tendencies. At Harvard, for example, 
about half of all students graduated with honors in 1961 ; a decade later 
the proportion had increased to two-thirds. It would be an error, there- 
fore, to interpret the skewed grade distributions at Princeton as a purely 
isolated phenomenon; an apparent surfeit of A's and B's may not be read 
either as evidence of the matchless talents of Princeton students or as 
proof positive of the decUne of local standards. 

The fact remains, however, that if the current elevation of grade 
levels should become a runaway inflation it will be extraordinarily dif- 
ficult for graduate schools and others to make distinctions among 
Princeton alumni. Unless a transcript accurately reflects performance 
and a high grade has an intelligible meaning, the evaluation system wiU 
be unfair to students and of very limited use to educational uistitutions. 

Several means are available to achieve a more balanced grade distri- 
bution. The College couU, for example, encourage each department to 
bring its grades into rough alignment with a predetermined standard 
that might, or might not, be modified so that it varied by discipline or 
division, or reflected the quality of the student body. It is conceivable 
also that a change in the grading system, for example, to one of the 
honors* schemes (e.g. Summa, Magna, Laude, Satisfactory, Unsatisfac- 
tory) might yield a less boisterous grade distribution. 

It may be of significance that for the raost recent graduating class the 
proportion of students who earned honors in all three categories (46 
percent) precisely equalled the combined percentage who received 
ratings of Academic One and Two at admissions. This finding is rather 
striking even after allowance is made for the small number of students 
who were enrolled in the "pass" track. (Table 6.18) Departmental fac- 
ulties doubtless now exercise more care in awarding departmental honors 
than in assigning grades in individual courses; nevertheless, a grading 
scale which employed the term "honors" might well introduce an addi- 
tional element of austerity into the evaluation process. 

The entire issue of grade distributions is very complex, not amenable 
to easy solutions, and merits further investigation and action. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission offers the following recommendations: 

1. The Dean of the College should appoint an ad hoc committee or 
charge an existing committee with the responsibility for submitting 
recommendations as to whether it is desirable and feasible to adopt 
guidelines establishing a stable and expected grade distribution. 

2. The Dean of the College should continue to maintain a record of 
the grade distribution of the University as a whole and each department 
and program and report such information on a regular basis to the faculty 
for its guidance and action. 
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3. The Dean of the College should initiate discussions with other 
universities and colleges for the purpose of exploring the feasibility of 
joint action to increase the comparability of grading scales, practices, and 
distributions. 

4. The Committee on Exa^ninations and Standing should in the course 
of its review of various grading practices in 1974-75 take into account the 
possible impact of grading terminology on grading distributions. 

Diagnosis as an Element in Evaluation 

The most serious complaint against grading is that while a single 
summary measure may be useful to internal and external constituencies, 
it has very imprecise diagnostic value for the student. An undergraduate 
who receives a B will usually know in a general way that he has per- 
formed creditably and he will probably have some intimation of why 
his professor regarded his work as better than average and less than 
superb. But since a grade measures some unknown combination of 
content mastery, critical ability, creativity, attitude, attendance and 
numerous other components, a summary symbol conveys comparatively 
little helpful information about specific aspects of a student's intellectual 
development. 

The recognition of those limitations of conventional grades prompted 
the Commission to consider the merits of more detailed modes of evalua- 
tion as represented by written statements and "multi-^mensional reports/* 
Either may supplement letter grades or be used in their stead. Written 
evaluations are now in use in some liberal arts colleges and consist 
simply of several paragraphs indicating the professor's impressions of the 
student's achievements together with suggestions on how he might ad- 
vance his mastery of the field and enhance his intellectual competencies. 
The advantage of this procedure is that it gives the student a more com- 
prehensive perspective of his strengths and deficiencies. Its disad- 
vantages are several: 

1. Written comprehensive evaluations are redundant if detailed com- 
ments have previously been appended to examinations, papers, and 
exercises. 

2. The type of detailed knowledge about each student which would 
be required for useful written evaluations is difficult to come by when a 
professor meets a substantial number of students. 

3. The process of writing evaluations would consume an inordinate 
amount of faculty time which might better be spent in discussing the 
same range of issues with students under conditions where each could 
learn more about the other. 
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An alternate approach which retains some of the advantages of written 
statements with fewer of their burdensome properties would substitute a 
standardized diagnostic form for prose. A form currently in use by the 
Department of Philosophy does, in fact, make some effort to evaluate a 
variety of non-cognitive dimensions. Some such brief form has the 
following to commend it: 

1. A short list can be completed comparatively easily and would add 
only marginally to the burden of submitting term grades. 

2. A properly constructed instrument would direct the attention of 
both faculty and students to a predetermined list of educational goals. 

3. Systematic evaluation of the same items over a period of time 
would afford the student an opportunity to assess the reliability of 
faculty judgments, to identify his own intellectual resources, and to ob- 
serve his pattern of change as he proceeds through his undergraduate 
career. 

Supplemental evaluations, if adopted for general use, should be 
conceived as an extension of the teaching process, another opportunity 
to guide and instruct, rather than as an addition to the formal grading 
system. It would be unfortunate if diagnostic devices, which were de- 
signed to promote self-knowledge, led instead to increased self-conscious- 
ness in the transactions of students and faculty. There is no need to 
further complicate the grading system or add to the burden of adminis- 
trative bookkeeping by inserting between thirty and forty additional 
documents into a student's official record. 

Accordingly, the Commission offers the following recommendations: 

1. The Committee on Examinations and Standing shall be charged 
with the following responsibilities: 

a. To explore the desirability and feasibility of developing a 
standardized instrument for recording a more detailed evaluation of 
academic performance than can be conveyed through conventional 
grades; 

b. To determine whether it is fruitful to conduct an investigation in 
several courses — large and small, underclass and upperclass — in each 
academic division for the purpose of testing the effectiveness of the 
evaluation form and of eliciting the reactions of students and faculty to 
supplemental diagnosis as an educational device. 

c. To determine if any supplemental evaluations should be included 
as part of the student's official files in the Registrar's Office, departments, 
or elsewhere in the University. 

d. To report findings and any recommendations to the Committee 
on the Course of Study and the Academics Committee of the Under- 
graduate Assembly. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

FaU Term 1972 

NAME: CLASS: COURSE: Phil 

Departmental Student □ Was Course Graded? Yes □ 

Non-Departmcntal Student □ No □ 

Grade: 

Outstanding Above Ave. Ave. Below Ave. 

General philosophical ability: 

Knowledge of subject: 

Interest in course: 

Effort: 

Class participation: 

Written work: 

Interest in pursuing 
additional topics: 

General Comments: 



External Comments: 



Instructor's Name: 
Date: 



Evaluation of Faculty 

The recently issued "An Information Statement for the Guidance of New 
Faculty at Princeton University" indicates that '^teaching takes many 
forms and occurs at various levels — underclass, upperclass, graduate, 
and postdoctoral. It takes place in lecture rooms, classrooms, precep- 
torials, seminars, laboratories, workshops, colloquia, colleges, halls, and 
reading courses. Furthermore, teaching at Princeton involves supervising 
Uidependent work such as senior and Ph.D. theses, advising students, 
guiding research assistants, and conversing with students and colleagues 
about their work, as well as curriculum planning, design of courses, and 
other activities in connection with teaching beyond direct contact with 
students.'*' 

There is no set of activities that b more crucial to the health of the 
university and none more difficult to define and measure. Obiter dicta 
on the characteristics of good teaching abound, as do efforts to reduce 
this embarrassment of riches to a finite quantity for purposes of more 
precise definition and measurement. At the University of Washington, for 
example, students evaluate the faculty by responding to ten items derived 
from a factor analysis of the forty-one admired traits that are the most 
frequentiy mentioned in the literature: ^'Interprets abstract ideas and 
theories clearly; gets me interes'^ m this subject; has increased my 
skills in tiiinking; has helped broaden my interests; stresses important 
material; makes good use of examples and illustrations; has motivated 
me to do my best work; inspires class confidence m his knowledge of 
subject; has given me new viewpoints or appreciations; and is clear and 
understandable in his explanations.'*' 

This list of desirable teaching traits is as good as any but even leavhig 
aside that what a teacher is may be as significant as what he says or does, 
all such compilations are suspect In a very real sense, there are no great 
teachers and there is no superb teachmg except insofar as virtuoso 
performances are demonstrably connected to changes in the lives of 
students. This occurs when at a given stage of his development an under- 
graduate is prepared to receive what a professor is equipped to give. 
These intersections cannot be planned in any precise way so that even 
under the best of circumstances a particular teacher will be unusually 
"effective" only for some students for mysterious reasons at an unpre- 
dictable point in time. Exposure to a distinguished faculty will, however, 
increase the probability that a student will experience once or twice that 
rare glimpse of the cosmos which will sustain him all his remaining days. 

The truth is that neither the institution, nor the faculty, nor students 
can know the precise nature of the impact of teachers on undergraduates. 
The freshman arrives wiUi his baggage of personality, culture and mtel- 
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Icct, grows tour years older, experiences much, also attends class, and 
much later, reflecting in tranquility, is hard put to know how and why 
he became what he has become. But the truth is also that most of us 
feel that we recognize a great teacher when we encounter him and, as in 
all other things, the best can be distinguished from the worst and both of 
these from the journeyman. 

The most systematic and elaborate mechanism through which we 
gather information about teaching effectiveness is the evaluation which 
every student is asked to complete at the end of each course. Course 
evaluations have proved useful in a variety of ways: 

1. They assist students in the process of selecting courses. 

2. They communicate information to the instructor which is probably 
not obtainable with the same degree of candor by any other means. 

3. They help identify relative areas of strengths and weaknesses in 
undergraduate teaching in various departments, programs and classes. 

4. They furnish relevant data for decisions on faculty salaries, ad- 
vancements and tenure. 

There now exists a substantial body of research which indicates that 
student ratings tend to be as reliable as the better aptitude tests and are, 
moreover, not much influenced by differential educational and demo- 
graphic characteristics. Neither sex, year in college, academic achieve- 
ment, nor departmental major have any significant effect on the recorded 
response of students to faculty. The evidence is considerably more scanty 
and reassuring about the validity of evaluation scales or the uses to 
which they have been put. There exists only very modest support for the 
hypotheses that students learn more from profe<;sors to whom they assign 
high ratings or that instructors having been admonished by their students 
subsequently mend the error of their ways.** 

The Princeton version of the student evaluation form has recently 
been revised so that it now includes many fewer items than the original 
edition and responses may be coded on a five point scale. The summary 
findings for 1971-72 which arc presented in Table 6.19 under headings 
reading ^'Structural Forms," "'Conduct of the Classroom/* "Student As- 
signments/' and "Faculty Response to Student Performance'' are a source 
of mixed gratification and concern. Some of these data have been dis- 
cussed in earlier parts of this report but they bear brief repetition in the 
present context. 

1. The rating ••excellent" was awarded by as many as 25 percent of 
the students, and a combined rating of '•excellent*' and **good" was 
awarded by as many as two-thirds of the students, to only half of all 
selected items. The modal rating for nearly all items is ''good" which 
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usually includes an appreciably greater proportion of the response than is 
represented in either of the contiguous categories. 

2. Lectures and seminars are the most highly-rated and laboratories 
have the lowest ratings of all the structural forms with classes and pre- 
cepts occupying a middle position* This finding should not be read as an 
endorsement of particular modes of teaching but rather as an estimate 
of how well the potentialities of each is now being realized at Princeton. 

3. The **overall quality of teaching'' in all courses was rated "excel- 
lent'' by about thirty percent of all students, and ''good" by an additional 
forty percent, so that seven out of ten believed that their professors 
qualified for inclusion in the top two categories. About one-fifth of all 
undergraduates judged their teachers as no better than ^fair" but fewer 
than ten percent found their insiruction generally '*poor'' or **uttac- 
ceptable." 

More undergraduates apparently admire their professors for their 
**overan" competence as teachers and their ability to ^integrate'' the 
various parts of courses than for their command of any of the specific 
pedagogical skill? that might, in the aggregate, contri'oute to so favorable 
an estimate. The faculty earned comparatively high ratings for theur 
clear exposition of course materials and for enhancing the student's 
capacity to think critically about subject-matter and somewhat less ap- 
probation for their ability to increase interest in their fields, stimulate 
curiosity, or pose challenging questions. Only slightly more than a bare 
majority commended the ability of laboratory instructors to provide "the 
right amount of <^tructure and guidance" and their preceptor's skiU in 
"encouraging broad student participation.'' 

4. More than two-thirds of the respondents rated the general quality 
of readings and the overall value of papers, reports, and problem sets as 
"excellent" or "good." Fewer than half assigned similar ratings to the 
^overall etfectiveness of quizzes or examinations as educational devices.'* 
This estimate must be taken with considerable seriousness since generally 
high student grade distribtttlons weakens the suspicion that their low 
regard f-n lite educational value of examinations is prompted by pique. 

5. There are marked contrasts in the ratings of faculty response to 
student work in different situations and settings. The item which elicited 
the single highest proportion of "excellent" ratings (44 percent) was the 
"preceptor's responsiveness to students' concerns and questions." On the 
other hand, an almost equal percentage rated as "fair" or worse "the 
helpfulness of the instructor's comments in response to your written 
work." Greater attention to this aspect of the teacher's pedagogical 
repertoire might obviate both the demand and the need for providing 
students with ''supplemental diagnostic evaluations." 
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There is some reason to believe that students' assessments of their 
academic experiences are more favorable when they do not think of them 
in connection with specific courses* For example* a question on the 
Undergraduate Survey which sought reactions from each class about the 
Equality of teaching'* throughout their undergraduate careers yielded 
proportions of 22 percent "excellent/* 61 percent "good" for an im- 
pressive total of «3 percent (Tables 6.20 and 6.21) It seems quite 
probable that more detailed queries in the Survey about a wider range of 
pedagogical concerns would have produced correspondingly more favor* 
able reactions than those in the course evaluations* 

These statistical data are consistent with impressions derived from 
extensive discussions with students: within a general context of satis- 
faction with the quality of instnicdon at Princeton, a fair number are 
discontented with various aspects of their academic experiences. It is 
difficult to know to what standards undergraduates refer in arriving at 
their judgments, if their expectations are realistic whunsical, and 
their mood lenient or harsh. It is certain that only they know whether 
the instructor "raised challenging questions** or whether they "felt a sense 
of challenge, insight and discovery** and their reports on such matters are 
data of the most revealing kind. At the same time, in the nature of the 
case, such information is necessarily limited to a particular perspective. 
At best, students may identify problems but they, acting alone, are 
mcapable of suggesting the remedies that might solve them. 

It is, therefore, a matter of some concern that student evaluations are 
the only university-wide source of systematic knowledge about the impact 
of teaching and that there is no structured provision through which 
faculty colleagues could help each other improve their teadihig skills. 
We know of no faculty which is more scrupulous about its responsibilities 
to undergraduates or where professors are so dedicated to the ideal of 
the teacher-scholar. However, the corporative concern for teachmg tends 
to be programmatic and, as such, is largely preoccupied with maintain- 
ing the integrity of the curriculum rather than with sharing information 
about methods which help sudents learn or in discovering how well 
professors teach. 

There are a number of available means, among them observations 
associated with team teaching, class visits, self-evaluation and techno- 
logical devices which may be useful sources of knowledge about teachmg 
effectiveness. Team teaching, which is often thought of as an "innova- 
tion,** has long been an integral part of the precept system. Senior col- 
leagues, junior faculty and assistants in instruction who are jointly 
responsible for teaching a course can observe and ieam from each other 
how to make instruction more effective. We have the impression, how- 
ever, that these opportunities are not always fully exploited. Too often 
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meetings among instructors arc perfunctory and devoted to administrative 
details rather than to discussions about how knowledge might be better 
organized and transmitted. Properly utilized such sessions might serve as 
a continuing informal seminar on the teacher's art 

In many* if not most, departments team teaching provides the only 
opportunity for senior faculty to observe their junior colleagues and 
then only as lecturers rather than as preceptors or laboratory instructors. 
A department must, therefore, sometunes rely too heavily on student 
evaluations and hearsay m evaluating teaching as part of the process of 
recommending increases in salary, renewal of appointments, and tenure. 
Occasional visits at a time mutually agreeable to the observer and the 
teacher might well prove rewarding to each. This procedure is oflfensive 
to many on the grounds that observation is an intrusion on the special 
relationship between a teacher and his class, creates tension and resent* 
ment in the instructor, di^urages innovation and imposes the definitions 
of one generation on the practices of another. These hazards are, how- 
ever, essentially those which arise in connection with any activity that is 
subject to collegia! evaluation. Teaching does not differ in this respect 
from research which is, of course, routinely submitted for public scrutiny 
and judgment. The same traditions of respect for academic freedom and 
individual style should protect every member of the faculty in his role 
of teacher as well as scholar but it would be odd if institutions dedicated 
to the pursuit of knowledge preferred ignorance to information in 
deciding how well they were performing their central functions. 

Class visits, preferably by the faculty member primarily responsible 
for the course, would seem particularly important in the case of assistants 
in instruction. The observer should, of course, be especially sensitive to 
the characteristic insecurities of inexperienced instructors and conduct 
such visits and subsequent conversations in a manner that encourages 
collegia! interchange on matters of common professional concern. 
Teachers, as well as scholars, require guidance and support in the early 
stages of their careers. At the same time, a decent respect for the welfare 
of undergraduates imposes the obligation on departments to observe 
directly whether assistants in instruction are as yet prepared to teacu. 
There is no profession, save ours, where "clinical*' experience is un- 
accompanied by supervision and we should no longer remain the sole 
exception. 

Supervision is, of course, no substitute for disciplined efforts by 
younger, or for that matter senior teachers, to work at their craft. The use 
of audio-visual devices can assist each in determining how well they have 
succeeded. Videotape makes it possible for an instructor to become his 
own observer and to see himself as others see him. The University already 
owns the necessary equipment which is portable, employs reusable tape 
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and can be operated inexpensively as part of student aid* The OfiBce of 
Teacher Preparation and Placement which has used videotape in its own 
program reports that after a preliminary period of self-consciousness 
neither faculty nor students alter their ways because of the intrusion of 
the camera* The film can be run in its entirety or interrupted for **re- 
plays'' and the instructor who views it in privacy or, at his invitation, in 
the company of colleagues, should gain new msights mto the sources 
of his successes and failures. 

Self-evaluations, no less than other forms of assessment, are valid 
sources of knowledge about teaching effectiveness. Any member of the 
faculty, but particularly one who is receiving consideration for tenure, 
should feel free to convey to the department any specially meritv.ious 
aspects of his teaching which he believes have escaped the attention of 
his senior colleagues. In the absence of any secure knowledge about the 
actual impact of teaching on students during their college years and later, 
we will be best able to make inferences about teaching effectiveness when 
we have had recourse to the widest possible array of perspectives. 

In view of the considerations cited in previous sections, the Commis- 
sion offers the following recommendation: 

The Dean of the Faculty in consultation with the Provost, the 
Dean of the College, and chairmen of departments and programs shall 
recommend to the faculty appropriate procedures for evaluating and im^ 
proving teaching at all ranks through exchange of class visits and other 
means. Particular effort should be extended in assisting junior faculty in 
the early stages of their teaching careers and Assistants in Instruction to 
develop the full range of their professional competencies — as lecturers, 
discussion leaders, preceptors, and laboratory instructors. 

Any procedures for faculty evaluation of colleagues should be adopted 
With scrupulous regard for the protection of academic freedom, respect 
for diversity of teaching styles, and concern for the distinctive relation- 
ship between a teacher and his students. 

The Need for Better Information About 
Students, Faculty and the University 

Universities, like individuals, must learn to tolerate ambiguity. They 
commit their resources and invest their energies in developing programs 
and plans which are designed to produce outcomes that are, by their 
nature, difficult to measure. Many achievements clauned for education 
are, thus, based on faith rather than evidence. As we proceed from the 
best empirical studies to insightful theoretical discourse, to commence- 
ment oratory, to folk wisdom, the claims for education become progres- 
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sively more extravagant. The ignorance of the actual effects of college 
on students is an open invitation to speculation and fanciful observation. 

The larger uncertainties about Princeton's impact on people and 
society probably cannot be wholly overcome but they can be reduced by 
careful research into its own activities. In the most general sense, we wish 
to know: 

!• the measurable outcomes of the Princeton experience beyond those 
which could have been predicted from our knowledge of the personal and 
social characteristics of the students and the features that are common to 
all universities; 

2. the extent to which such effects vary in response to variations in 
the learning environment; 

3. the extensiveness, duration and stability of these effects over time. 

Princeton is now in the process of developing a computerized data 
bank and it should soon be possible to determine how selected demo- 
graphic, social, educational and attitudinal characteristics govern the 
only measures of educational outcome which we now systematically 
collect — grades, departmental honors, prizes and awards, evaluations 
completed at the end of each course and after the second and fourth 
year of study, and participation in extra-curricular activities. The stand- 
ards which define ''success'' or ''failure*' for a particular student might 
then be established by prescriptive norms, the achievements of other 
students, or, most significantly, by the student's own development. This 
last would be particularly welcome since both the research literature and 
local data have yielded very little of value about developmental processes 
as students move through the system. 

We need no studies to establish that some information is absorbed 
with each additional course but the University has conducted no syste- 
matic investigation of more subtle cognitive effects, such as the ability to 
manipulate ideas and evaluate alternatives. The two- and four-year 
evaluations have elicited a very low rate of return and since few items 
in these instruments are comparable, they are not amenable to develop- 
mental analysis. We know even less about the progressive modification 
of non-cognitive outcomes during an undergraduate's years at the 
University including changes m attitudes, values, and personality. 

We propose, therefore, that the Dean of the College shall appoint an 
ad hoc committee or charge an existing committee with the responsibility 
for submitting recommendations on information tftat should he included 
in the Data Bank and analyzed on a continuing and systematic basis. 
These items should pertain not only to the cognitive domain but also to 
the development of personality and values and to activities beyond the 
classroom. 
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The University is, of course, already heavily engaged in extensive 
efforts to learn more about its own activities. The Provost, the several 
Deans, the Director of Admissions, the Re^strar, the Planning and 
Development offices, and the supportive services all conduct studies, as 
these become relevant for their work. The resultant output is impressive 
in its quality and range* Indeed, one problem associated with such 
abundance is that no one in the University has a very precise notion of 
all that exists and how the separate investigations are related to eadi 
other In the absence of overall coordination, available data may be 
generated anew, persons conducting similar investigations may fail to 
pool their efforts, and it is difficult to build up a cumulative body of 
knowledge because of lack of comparability in research designs, samples, 
or survey items. Moreover, there is now no mechanism for identifying 
areas that need study nor any office which is specifically responsible for 
encouraging further hiquiry into the affairs of the University. 

Existing gaps in knowledge might be considerably narrowed if they 
were identified and brought to the attention of departments as possible 
topics for senior theses. In recent years, students have produced valuable 
research bearing on admissions policy, scheduling, the athletic program, 
student life, and off-campus education. In addition to these applied and 
more narrowly focused inquiries, several theses have been devoted to 
such broader issues as the history of student movements. Many more 
undergraduates might elect to work in the area of higher education if 
they were aware of sudi opportunities and were ^ven access to non- 
confidential data. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that the Provost shall 
maintain general oversight of institutional research, conduct a census of 
existing studies, identify areas that require further exploration, and take 
steps to encourage undergraduates, where appropriate and feasible, to 
participate in such investigations. 

Summary op Recommendations 

1. Ihe College shall continue to award the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science in Engineering and to evaluate academic 
performance by means of grades. 

a. Grades should normally be awarded in each course, for inde- 
pendent work, and the Senior Comprehensive Examination. A record of 
all term grades shall be entered on the transcript 

b. The current system of letter grades should be retained through 
1973-74, after which it will have been in effect for five years. During 
the following academic year, 1 974*^75, the Committee on Examinations 
and Standing should conduct an inquiry to ascertain whether current 
procedures should be maintained, moctified, or supplanted. This in- 
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vestigation should include systematic comparison of the merits of various 
evaluation scales among them the '^triple-honors" scheme (Summa, 
Magna, Laude, Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory) which should receive special 
attention. 

2. The limited pass-fail option should be retained but the Committee 
on the Course of Study should give serious consideration to the following 
proposals for revising the current system: 

a. Every student may elect to be evaluated pass-fail in as many 
as six regular courses and in all optional additional courses beyond the 
normal course load. 

b. The pass-faU option shall apply in all courses listed in the 
Undergiadaate Announcement and may be distributed by a student 
through his academic career in such mamier as he sees fit. 

c. Full pass-fail courses shall be eliminated except in selected 
creative arts courses de»gnated by action of the full faculty. Students 
may enroll in such offerings without reducing the total number of courses 
they may otherwise take on a pass-fail basis. 

d. Permission to enroll in all upperdass courses on a pass-fail or 
letter-grade "track" shall be granted on an individual basis at the discre- 
tion of the Dean of the College and the Committee on Examinations and 
Standing upon recommendation of the department in which the student 
is concentrating. 

e. A student's declaration of intent to be graded on a pass-fail 
basis or to enroll in a course as an auditor should be irrevocable after the 
first three weeks following the begiiming of classes. 

3. The College should take appropriate action to deal with the 
problematic aspects of prevailing grade distributions: 

a. The Dean of the College should appoint za ad hoc committee 
or charge an existing committee with the responsibility for submitting 
recommendations as to whether it is desirable and feasible to adopt 
guidelines establishing a stable and expected grade distribution. 

b. The Dean of the College should continue to maintain a record 
of the grade distribution of the University as a whole and each depart- 
ment and program and report such information on a regular basis to 
the faculty for its guidance and action. 

c. The Dean of the College should initiate discus»ons with other 
universities and colleges for the purpose of exploring the feasibility of 
joint action to increase the comparability of grading scales, practices, 
and distributions. 

d. The Committee on Examinations and Standing should in the 
course of its review of various grading practices in 1974-75 take into 
account the possible impact of gra<f ig terminology on grading distribu- 
tions. 
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4. The Conmiittec on Examinations and Standing shall be charged 
with the following responsibilities: 

a. To explore the desirability and feasibility of developing a stand- 
ardized instrument for recording a more detailed evaluation of academic 
performance than can be conveyed through conventional grades; 

b. To determine whether it is fruitful to conduct an investigation 
in several courses — large and small^ underclass and upperclass — in each 
academic division for the purpose of testing the effectiveness of the eval- 
uation form and of eliciting the reactions of students and faculty to sup- 
plemental diagnosis as an educational device. 

c. To determine it any supplemental evaluations should be included 
as part of the students* official files in the Registrar's Office, departments 
or elsewhere in the University. 

d. To report findings and recommendations to the Committee on 
the Course of Study and the Academics Committee of the Undergrad- 
uate Assembly. 

5. The Dean of the Faculty in consultation with the Provost, the 
Dean of the College, and chairmen of departments and programs shall 
recommend to the faculty appropriate procedures for evaluating and 
improving teaching at all ranks through exchange of class ^dsits and 
oiher means. Particular effort should be extended in assisting junior fac- 
ulty in the early stages of their teaching careers and Assistants in In- 
struction to develop the full range of their professional competencies — 
as lecturers^ discussion leaders, preceptors, and laboratory instructors. 

Any procedures for faculty evaluation of colleagues should be adopted 
with scrupulous regard for the protection of academic freedom, respect 
for diversity of teaching styles and concern for the distinctive relationship 
between a teacher and his students. 

6. The University shall take the following actions to improve the 
organization and quality of institutional research: 

a. The Provost shall maintain general oversight of institutional re- 
search, conduct a census of existing studies, identify areas that require 
further exploration, and take steps to encourage undergraduates, where 
appropriate and feasible, to participate in such investigations. 

b. The Dean of the College shall appoint an ad hoc committee or 
charge an existing committee with the responsibility for submitting rec- 
ommendations on information that should be included in the Data Bank 
and analyzed on a continuing and systematic basis. These items should 
pertain not only to the cognitive domain but also to the development of 
personality and values and to activities beyond the classroom. 
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Projected Enrollment 

In order to tacilitate the discussion of the size and composition of the 
student body the following two tables, with various enrollment projec- 
tions, have been constructed. It should be emphasized at the outset that 
the projections are only approximations — one cannot predict precisely 
in these matters. 

These tables are based on a number of assumptions. First, since we 
are concerned to calculate the effects of a policy that docs not fix quotas 
for men and women, the tables assume a policy of equal access. The 
second assumption is that the numbers of men and women applying will 
grow at an annual rate of 1 % and 5% respectively. Based on Princeton's 
own experience, and that of other similar institutions, it seems reasonable 
to expect the women's pool to grow faster than the men's. Women now 
make up less than 30% of the applicant pool; over the long run, if 
Princeton's experience is comparable to that of other coeducational uni- 
versities, we would expect the men's and women's pools to grow at ap- 
proximately the same rate. This means that the (approximate) 60-40 
split would probably maintain itself after 1977, and that the composition 
of the student body would be relatively stable. 

The other assumptions used in these projections are related to policy 
decisions. The first of these assumptions concerns the University's com- 
mitment to engineering. We have assumed that the number of BSE 
candidates will be held constant. Within this group the sex of the appli- 
cant will not be considered in the admissions decision. Engineering is 
presently elected predominantly by men although the College has been 
quite successful in its eflforts to attract female engineering students. To 
the extent that this process continues, we will be adding to the number 
of women in the College without lessening our commitment to engineer- 
ing. Both tables assume that we will be able to bring the number of BSE 
women per class up to 35 from the present 13 by 1977. In view of the 
markedly growing interest shown by women in the School of Engineer- 
ing, the estimate of 35 may well be conservative. If the present number 
of engineering spaces were divided equally between men and women, the 
number of women in each class would increase by 70-80. This would 
mean a rise of 67c -7% in the number of women. It should be noted 
that BSE candidates are shown separately in the tables not because of 
the special place they occupy in the admissions process, but because of 
the extent to which they account for the male/female imbalance in the 
entering class. 
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The final policy assumption underlying our projections is that Prince- 
ton will continue its participation in intercollegiate athletics on roughly 
the same scale that it now participates. What this has meant for the 
admissions policy is that each year a number of students are enrolled 
partly because of the contribution they can make to athletics, and who 
might otherwise not have been admitted. Although su<"h students com- 
prise only a fraction of those who participate in intercollegiate athletics, 
they still constitue a special group which varies in size from year to 
year, depending on a number of factors (the need in particular sports, 
the other qualifications of those admitted, etc.). For example, if in a 
given year all the students with unusual athletic ability are found to have 
been admitted on academic or other grounds alone, then the special 
group falls to zero. Since whatever the number, this group will be com- 
posed overwhelmingly of men, some effect on the sex ratio results from 
the University's present commitment to intercollegiate athletics. Our best 
estimate is that 70-80 places are presently going to men partly because 
of athletic considerations. In other words, athletic considerations are apt 
to account for men having 35-40 more places than women (or 2.8%- 
3.6% more of an entering class) than would otherwise be the case. 

Table A shows the projections for a freshman class of 1 100 (our pres- 
ent class size) admitted under a policy of equal access. It appears that 
such a policy would have little effect on the male/female distribution if 
it were applied in 1973-74. However, as the pool of women applicants 
continued to grow relative to that of the men, the number of men would 
fall. By 1977 we would expect it to have fallen by approximately 45. 

If the male and female applicant pools were to grow at the same rate 
(rather than 5% for women, 1% for men), the number of men would 
fall only very slightly over the years. If, on the other hand, the men's 
pool were not to grow at all, while the women's pool grew at an annual 
rate of 10% . then the number of men would fall to something like 700 
in 1977. Since both of these sets of assumptions (0% differential be- 
tween men and women, or a 10% differential) represent extreme cases, 
we can be quite sure that under a policy of equal access, the actual male 
enrollment in a class of 1 100 would be somewhere in the [700-790] 
range five years from now. This means, by a parallel argument, that the 
entering class would have between 310 and 400 women. 

Table B shows the projections for a class of 1200, with assumptions 
identical to those underlying Table A. We have assumed that the number 
of men in this added group would be roughly proportional to the num- 
ber of men in the total applicant pool. Table B shows, as a result, an 
expected equilibrium (i.e. 1977) enrollment of 805 men and 395 wom- 
en. Again, we can be quite sure that the numbers of men and women 
would fall in the [760-850] and (350-440] ranges respectively. 
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KnroUment Projections - Freshman Class of 1100 



107:-73* 1973-74 11)74-75 1975-76 I97t>.77 1977-78 



Total AB 
Candidates 



Men 




(>3e 


629 


621 


61S 


608 


IVomen 


M S 7 


292 


299 


307 


313 


320 






•/ a w 


928 


928 


928 


928 


[% Men) 




168." 5) 


(67.8) 


(66.9) 


(66.3) 


(6S.5) 


bSi Candidates 














Men 


159 


1S4 


149 


144 


139 


137 


Women 


13 


18 


23 


28 


33 


35 


Total 


17: 


172 


172 


172 


172 


172 


Tota 1 














Men 


785 


790 


778 


765 


•'54 


745 


Women 


300 


310 


322 


335 


34b 


355 


Total 


1U8S 


1100 


llflO 


-100 


1100 


1100 


i% Men) 




(71. 8J 


(70.7) 


(69.5) 


(68.5) 


(67.7) 



* Actual enrollment figures 
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Class of 1200 





1H-3--4 
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AB Projections 
I'or a Class of 
1100 














Men 




636 


629 


621 


615 


608 


Women 








o\} 1 


•> 1 J 




Total 


iU 3 


^ to CT 


» o 
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Additional 100 
Per Class* 














Men 


• • • 


68 


66 


64 


62 


60 


Women 


• • • 


32 


34 


36 


38 


40 


Total 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total AB 
Candidates 














Men 


626 


704 


695 


685 


677 


668 


Women 


287 


324 


333 


313 


351 


360 


Total 


913 


1028 


1028 


1028 


1028 


1028 


l» Men) 


168.6) 


(68.5) 


(67.6) 


(66.6) 


(65.9) 


(65.0 


BSE Candidates 














Men 


159 


1S4 


149 


1i4 


139 


137 


Women 


13 


18 


23 


28 


33 


35 


Total 


172 


172 


172 


172 


172 


172 


Total 














Men 


785 


8S8 


844 


829 


816 


805 


Women 


300 


342 


3S6 


371 


384 


395 


Total 


1085 


1200 


1200 


1200 


1200 


1200 


(1 Men) 


('2.4) 


171.5) 


(70.3) 


(69.1) 


(68.0) 


(67.1 



Kc have assumed 68% of these spaces go to men in 1973. This percen* 
tage drops Z\ each year and levels off at 60) in 1977. This implies 
the number of spaces going to men is roughly proportionnl to the number 
of men in the applicant pool. It is alsn T.-:u.-ed tnat none of these 
spaces would go to engineer;: or lo students from the subgroups. 
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Analysis of Costs and Income op 400 

Additional Students 
This Appendix presents estimates of operating and capital costs for sev- 
eral areas of the University in an attempt to predict the net financial 
results of increasing the umiergraduate student body to an increase 
of 400 students beyond die 4400 currently planned for September 1974. 
Eight general areas arc examined: (1) faculty; (2) departmental admiids- 
tration; (3) general and academic administration; (4) student aid; (S) space 
and other capital costs; (6) dormitory and food services; (7) library; and 
(8) tuition and other income. The financial results of this addition of 400 
students for each of these areas and the University as a whole are pre- 
sented in Table A. As that table indicates, the net operating results for 
such an increase would fall between a surplus of $6,600 and a deficit of 
$180,500, and the capital costs should be between $8.5 million and $9.3 



Table A 



Cost and Income l.>tinatej! of 400 Additional Students 

(5000) 



Cost and Income 



Capital 



Faculty 

Department 
Administration 

General and Academic 
Administrat ion 

Student Aid 

Dormitory and 

Food Services; (Set) 

Space 

Library 



492.5 



86.8 - isi.: 



159.5 



313«4 



3.8 - 13.0 
6". 6 • 180.1 



388.8 - 

is:*- 



Tuition Income 
Other Income 



10 



Net Result 
(deficit) 



6.6 - (180.51 



(8041.3) • 19450.3) 
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million. Ranges for these estimates have been presented because of the 
uncertainty involved in making these sorts of predictions. All cost figures 
have been made in 1971-72 dollars. Should costs rise faster than income, 
the economic implications would become less favorable; and conversely, 
if income rises faster than costs, the economics would improve. 

The mix of students assumed in the calculations was 800 men and 400 
women in each class. This has been viewed as a steady-state estimate 
representing a move from a prior steady-state of 4400 with a mix of 800 
men and 300 women in each class. Thus, all 400 students to be added 
would, on this assumption, be women. Should the number of women be 
greater than 400 per class, faculty costs would increase slightly. Should 
the number of men rise, faculty costs would fall to a small degree. Student 
aid costs would also be affected slightly by a change in the mix, with 
men requiring more aid. Other costs would not be affected to any appre- 
ciable degree by a change in the male-female distribution. It should also 
be noted that the operating costs and income are roughly linear for addi- 
tions smaller than 400. In other words, income and cost estimates for 
200 more students, or a total of 4600 undergraduates, would be about 
half those for 400 more. A more detailed discussion of each of the eight 
budget areas is presented below. 

L Faculty 

Faculty salaries and benefits are the largest single cost of increasing 
the student body by 400. The projection of faculty costs was a two-staged 
analysis. Since undergraduate enrollment is not yet at the currently 
planned steady-state of 4400, it was necessary to estimate first the costs 
for faculty needed for a student body of that size. The additional faculty 
needed to move from 4400 to 4800 undergraduates was then estimated. 

Faculty are required for two types of instructional activity: classroom 
teaching and supervision of independent work. Classroom teaching is 
presiding over lectures, classes, precepts, seminars, laboratories, and so 
forth. Supervision involves primarily overseeing the independent work 
juniors and seniors do in conjunction with their major. Faculty effort for 
both teaching and supervision is measured in faculty course contact hours 
(FCC hours). For classroom teaching, an FCC hour is one faculty mem- 
ber teaching one or more students one hour each week of the term. For 
supervision, an FCC hour is determined by a formula relating the amount 
of effort required to supervise juniors and seniors in their work. One 
FCC hour ii given for supervising four seniors, or slightly more than 5 
juniors, or some combination thereof. Separate estimates of the number 
of additional FCC hours that would be required to teach the additional 
400 students were made for classroom teaching and for supervision. 
Details of the method of arriving at these estimates appear in Appendix 
2.1. 
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Adding together the FCC hours for teaching and supervision, the cal- 
culations showed that for a student body of 4800 with approximately 
800 men and 400 women in each class, a total of 238 more FCC hours 
would be needed than for a student body of 4400. Thb figure was then 
used to estimate the number of full-time equivalent faculty which would 
be needed, and from that the resulting cost 

Since departmental requirements differ wiUi regard to teaching loads, 
existing faculty, and so forth, the Office of the Dean of the Faculty aided 
in the computation of the number of FTE faculty and the accompanying 
salaries and benefits. Upper and lower bounds for faculty costs were set 
because actual costs could fluctuate due to changes in course selection 
distribution, teaching loads and other factors. The lower bound, or mini- 
mum cost, used the figure of 238 FCC hours and assumed that one full- 
time equivalent faculty member teaches 10 hours per term. Thus, about 
24 new FTE faculty members would have to be added for the 400 addi- 
tional students. 

The upper bound was computed using the ratio of total course selec- 
tions to full-time equivalent faculty charged to the teaching budget over 
the five-year period 1970-71 (actual) through 1974-75 (projected) 
(Table B). Then, assuming an undergraduate enrollment of 4800 and 
just under eight course selections per student per year, and assuming a 



Table P 
UMVrRSITY TF.ACHINr. PROGRAM 

1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 



Course Enrollments 



Undergraduate ^ 28,833 31,523 32,962 33,986 34,778 

Graduate 4.919 4.757 4.815 4.815 4.815 

TOTAL 33,752 36,280 37,777 38,801 39,593 



Teaching Statistics 

tnrollment/Teaching Staff 50 55 57 56 58 



' Assume;! 8 course enrollments per student. 
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The cost of these facuky members was computed in terms of direct 
salaries in 1971-72 (including benefits) in $000: 



a AFs (? 9.3 

10 Instructors & Lecturers 10.7 

12 Assistant Professors 14.4 

6 Tenured Professors 23*0 



= 74.4 
= 107-0 
= 172.8 
= 138.0 



492.2 



In estimating the distribution of additional faculty among departments, 
careful consideration was given to the type of FCC hours to be added, 
to balance of the department, (especially in those departments with a 
large number of additional hours) and to the staffing decisions which 
have already been made since 1971-72. Table C shows the ratio of 
majors per FTE faculty by division for a student body of 4400 and 4800. 

As Appendix 2. 1 indicates, a detailed hypothetical departmental anal- 
ysis was carried out to estimate the number of FTE faculty required for 
400 more students. However, these projections were based on 1971-72 
student interests and by the time 4800 undergraduates were actually 
enrolled, these may have changed substantially. Therefore, it was felt 
that the most reasonable presentation of changes in faculty staffing would 



Table r 



Majors/JTL Vacuity,* by Academic Division 
I-or Undergraduate hnrollnents of 44oo and 4800** 



4,400 



4,800 



Humanities 



3.6 



Social Sciences 



Natural Sciences 



* full time equivalent faculty over the rank of 
Assistant in Instruction* 



Data for Engineering have not hcen included 
because they will not be affected by the 
addition of 400 students. 
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be to show the estimates of new faculty required by academic division, 
where interests are more stable over time. Table D shows for each divi- 
sion the additional FCC hours for courses and supervision and the addi- 
tional faculty by rank. 

Tabic 1> 

New F(X Hours and FTI: Faculty Required 
for 400 Additional Undergraduates, 

by Academic Division 



Mumaiiit ies 



FCC 

Houra 

124.3 



AI 's 



Instructors 
and 
Lecturers 

5.S 



Assistant 
Professors 



Tenured 
Faculty 



Total 

FTH 

20.5 



Soc ial 
Sc iences 



43.8 .5 



3.S 



Natural 
Sciences 



Engineering 



05.8 : 
1.8 0 



2 

0 



9.5 

0 



TOTAL 



8 



10 



12 



36 



II. Departmental Administration 

Departmental administration costs are the expenses academic depart- 
ments must incur to maintain their operations. These costs include that 
portion of the chairman's salary devoted to non-teaching departmental 
work« secretaries' salaries, pay for lab technicians in the laboratory sci- 
ences, and so forth. Upper and lower bound estimates were made for 
departmental administration for the 36 new FTE faculty with data from 
the University*s computation of indirect costs for 1971-72. 

First, for the lower bound, it was assumed that the addition of a few 
faculty would not require more administrative time from faculty. It was 
felt that these costs were fixed, regardless of the size of the department. 
Administrative costs for this lower bound were taken as the ratio of 
teaching costs to departmental administration (without faculty salaries), 
as computed for 1971-72. 
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For the upper bound, it was assumed that all departmental adminis- 
tration costs* including faculty salaries, are constant per faculty member. 
The additional funds needed for administration were computed by ex- 
trapolating the total costs from last year. These upper and lower estimates 
are shown in Table E. 



Table i: 



Departmental Administration Required 
for the Addit^.n of Sb VTl laculty, 
by Pivision 
($000) 



Lower Bound Upper Bound 

Humanities 45.9 87.7 



Social 

Sciences 13*5 22.5 



Natural 

Sciences 27.4 41.0 



Engineering 



TOTAL 86.8 151.2 

III. General and Academic Administration 

General Administration expenses include the cost of operating of- 
fices of the President, Financial Vice-President, Provost, Controller* 
Vice-President for Development, and so forth. Academic Administration 
expenses include the cost of operating the ofRces of the Dean of the 
Faculty* Dean of the College* Dean of Student Affairs, the Registrar, 
and all other departments directly involved with the academic life of the 
University. To estimate the costs which would be involved in increasing 
the student body from 4400 to 4800« a questionnaire was sent out in 
1971-72 to the heads of all the concerned offices. In that questionnaire, 
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these people were asked to estimate the impaet on their operations of 
increasing enrollments to 4400 from last year s 3950, and from 4400 
to 4800. 

After the department head's estimates were submitted, they were re- 
viewed by the Office of the Provost and adjusted in some instances. The 
estimate for General Administration is $98,600 and for Academic Ad- 
ministration, $60,900. 

IV. Student Aid 

In computing the student aid costs for an additional 400 women, it 
was assumed that the financial aid profile of the new students would be 
the same as existed for the women enrolled in 1971-72. This profile in- 
cludes a proportion of economically disadvantaged women. Since all of 
the calculations have been done in 1971-72 dollars, the average aid fig- 
ure for that year was used in the projection. 

In 1971-72 389?^ of the women received aid .. . the average scholar- 
ship provided was $2,048. For 400 new women* the total cost to the 
University would be $313,344. 

The above figure does not include the new loan funds which would 
be required. If the University were required to set aside some additional 
monies from its unrestricted endowment to use for loans for these new 
students, it could incur a new cost since the interest earned on the loans 
might be less than the total average return on endowment it. the invest- 
ment pool. However, for this analysis, this potential cost has been ig- 
nored both because government funds may be available for the loans 
and because any actual difference in income to the University would 
probably not be significant. 

V. Dormitory and Food Services 

With the addition of Spelman Hall, which will be completed in 1973- 
74, the University will have dormitory capacity for about 4400 under- 
graduates. Increasing the student body to 4800 would require the con- 
struction of additional housing and dining space For the purposes of this 
analysis it has been assumed that a residential college with dining facili- 
ties for these students would be constructed at a cost of $7.5-8.5 million. 
It has also been assumed that the annual operating costs of this college 
would be met by student charges for this facility and thus would not 
be a drain on the University*s resources. However, income from room 
and board fees might not cover any capital charges which the University 
would incur should it need to borrow funds for the construction. Since 
it is not known at this time whether funds from gifts would be raised for 
the college, or whether the University will borrow the money, this poten- 
tial cost for capital has not been included. 
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The other possible cost for Dormitory and Food Services would be 
for a new or expanded student center. However, if a residential college 
with dining and social facilities were built for 400 new students, those 
students would presumably add little to the demand for a new student 
center and such a facility could not be justified from an economic stand- 
point. 

VI. Space and Other Capital Charges 

There are two broad categories of space in the University: academic 
and non^academic. Academic space is faculty offices and instructional 
and classroom space, and non-academic space is administrative offices, 
athletic facilities, and so forth. 

Looking first at academic space, at the present time it does not appear 
that sufficient office space could be provided for the 36 additional FTE 
faculty without adding to the total volume of office space by construction 
or acquisition. It is possible that improved utilization of existing space 
and changes in policies concerning the allocation of space could generate 
the needed offices, but this cannot be known without a more detailed 
study. However, current planning shows that some of those changes may 
have to be made to accommodate the faculty required for 4400 under- 
graduates. 

For the purpose of this analysis, estimates of two alternative solutions 
to the academic space problem were made. One estimate assumes that 
new space would be constructed for each of the 36 new faculty at a capi- 
tal cost of $777,600 and annual operating costs of $15,000. The other 
estimate assumes the renovation of existing space at a capital cost of 
$388,800 and annual operating costs of $4000. The cost of a third 
possible alternative — acquiring and renovating space already in existence 
but not yet belonging to the University — would fall somewhere between 
these two estimates. 

With regard to instructional space (classrooms, lecture halls, seminar 
rooms, laboratories, and so forth), a simulation of scheduling was per- 
formed for an undergraduate student body of 4200. This simulation 
showed that there was more than adequate instructional space under 
existing scheduling policies concerning time periods and departmental 
building preferences, with the exception of laboratory space in the life 
sciences. Expansion to 4400 undergraduates should pose no problems. 

The availability of instructional space for 4800 undergraduates is dif- 
ficult to predict without running another scheduling simulation. It is 
recommended that such a simulation be run in the Spring of 1973 when 
data for the fall of 1972 are available. It is expected, however, that there 
will not be any serious problems aside from the Life Sciences laboratory 
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requirements. The simulation, though, will show the possible tradeoffs 
between instructional space and academic offices. 

Turning to non-academic space, it is not thought that any new space 
will have to be constructed for university administration or athletics. 
While some administrative offices may have to be moved from their 
present locations, and other space modified, no net additions should be 
required. Should extensive renovation be required, some capital and 
increased operating costs would be incurred. At the time of this writing, 
no estimates for these potential costs could be made. However, it is not 
expected that these costs would be substantial. The space requirements 
for the library and dormitory and food services are discussed in other 
sections. 

VII. Library 

Increased operating and capital expenditures for the library would be 
required for an additional 400 students. Although it is difficult to esti- 
mate these expenditures (the library^s plans for an undergraduate student 
body of 4400 are not yet definite, and will depend largely upon those 
areas in which new faculty are added), some rough estimates can be 
made and are presented in Table F. 



Table F 

Increased Expenses for the University Library 
Due to the Addition of 400 Undergraduates 

($000) 





Operating 


Capital 


New Titles 


37^5 - 150 


-0. 


Reserve Collection 


4.5 


52.7 


Open Stack Collection 


13.8 


.0- 


Staff 


10.8 


100 


Space 


1.0 




Total 


67.6 - 180.1 


152.7 
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For operating costs, new titles would have to be added if faculty were 
hired with interests in areas in which the University's collections were 
weak. These expenditures are greatest for senior faculty, but would occur 
for anyone working in an area new for the University. If the library has 
little or no coverage in a particular field, it could cost about $50,000 to 
establish a collection plus thousands more for further development. This 
money would not be spent all at once, but at the rate of $10,000 per 
year. Thus, if 10 of the proposed new faculty for the added students had 
interests in areas in which the library's collection was weak, annual ex- 
penditures of $100,000 or more for several years could be required. On 
top of this would be $50,000 for preparations costs (i.e. $-50 for every 
$1.00 of acquisitions). If, on the other hand, none of the new faculty 
were interested in areas new for the library, such costs would not occur. 
While the projection of faculty costs does not assume that any new 
courses or programs would be offered, it is unlikely that none of the 
new faculty would be interested in fields not adequately covered by the 
library. Because of this uncertainty, it is estimated that between $37,500 
and $150,000 would be spent annually on purchase and preparation of 
new titles because of the faculty hired to teach 400 additional under- 
graduates. 

While expenditures for new titles depend largely upon which new 
faculty are hired, costs for reserve books and added copies for the open 
stack collections would be required merely to meet the needs of the added 
students. It is estimated that 400 more students would cause annual 
expenditures of $4500 for the purchase and preparation of new reserve 
books each year plus $13,800 for the purchase and preparation of du- 
plicates for the open stack collections. Also, about $10,800 would have 
to be spent on salaries for new staff to serve the larger student body. 

For capital costs, a one-time expense of $52,700 for the purchase and 
preparation of additional copies of existing reserve duplicates would 
have to be made. This collection of reserve books is the basic collection 
upon which faculty draw each year. Furthermore, some additional space 
would have to be made available for carrels for seniors preparing theses 
and for studying by all students. One way to solve the need for carrels 
would be to proceed with the second phase of the expansion of Firestone 
Library toward Nassau Street. The cost of this second phase will be be- 
tween $3.0 and $3.5 million. The capital cost has not been attributed to 
this increase in the student body because it is already planned. In 1970, 
it was assumed that this second phase would proceed sometime around 
1978-1980; but it might have to be undertaken somewhat sooner were 
400 students to be added. The needed study space could probably be 
provided through the renovation which is already planned for Firestone. 
Finally, some modification would have to be made to the Marquand 
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Library for the Department of Art and Archaeology and to some areas of 
the School of Architecture and Urban Planning. That library is already 
crowded, and some expansion may be required for the additional majors 
in Art and Archaeology which will result from having 4400 students en- 
rolled. A rough estimate of the cost of expanding and mcxlifying the 
Marquand Library for 400 more students is $100,000 foi capital costs 
and $1000 for annual operating costs. This figure assumes that the li- 
brary can be expanded without the construction of new space, but rather 
by renovating existing space in McCormick Hall. 

Vin. Tuition and Other Income 

In 1971-72, tuition charges were $2800 per student. For an additional 
400 students the University would receive $M20,(K)0. Other charges, 
fines, and so forth, would amount to roughly $10,000. Thus, total income 
would be about $1,130,000. 

No estimate has been made for increased endowment income or An- 
nual Giving contributions which could result from the possible increase 
in the student body because of the great uncertainty in prediction. It has 
been assumed, however, that no reduction in either type of income would 
occur. 
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Method of Analysis of Estimating FCC Hours 
Required for 400 Additional Students 

Separate calculations were made to estimate additional FCC hours re- 
quired to teach 400 more students for classroom teaching and for the 
supervision of independent work. To estimate the additional FCC hours 
required for classroom teaching for a student body of 4800 the per- 
centage of the new course selections made by the added students in each 
class was projected for every department on the basis^ of student course 
selections in 197N72. (Data for the current year were not used because 
they were not yet available.) These projections were made only for the 
fall semester because that term has the greatest number of FCC hours. 
It was assumed that if there were sufficient faculty to meet the fall semes- 
ter's teaching needs, there would be enough for the spring term. (This 
assumption implies that the distribution of selections among departments 
and the total number of selections are not markedly different in the 
spring. In fact, there are generally fewer course selections in the spring 
having roughly the same distribution.) 

To arrive at the number of new selections for each department these 
percentages were then multiplied by the total number of new course 
selections the added students would make in the fall term. The depart<* 
mental selections were then distributed to specific courses in the same 
proportion in which the total course selectons were distributed in 
72. The computation assumes that the new students would distribute 
themselves among the courses within a department in the same way as 
do existing students. This assumption was made for two reasons. First, 
in the base year of 1971-72, there were not many women students and 
some courses had no women enrolled. However, had more women been 
in attendance these courses would undoubtedly have attracted some. 
Second, while there are clear differences between the tastes of men and 
women with regard to the choice of departments, it was felt the depart- 
mental requirements and other factors outweigh these differences when 
it comes to the selection of specific courses within departments. 

After students were apportioned to specific courses, it was possible 
to compute the number of additional FCC hours required to teach those 
courses. The 1971-72 weighted average size of sections for each type 
of instruction other than lecture was computed for every department. 
(For lectures it was assumed that new students could be added up to 
the capacity of the lecture hall, a phenomenon which did not occur with 
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this increment oi Niudcnis. ) Then* the "additional capacity** of each of 
these types of instruction was computed for each course in the following 
manner: If the average section size within a course was below* the 
weighted average* it was assumed that students could be added into 
sections up to the departmental a\erage. If the courseN section size was 
larger than the average* it was assumed that it would stay the same. 
(This assumption had the tendency to push the average up slightly. How* 
ever since this was done separately for each t>|>e of instructional activity 
within each department — class* precept* lab* and ^o forth — none was 
increased substantially.) 

Knowing the capacity of existing courses and the number of new stu- 
dents enrolling, the number of new sections required was then estimated 
by adding sections to courses whenever excess capacity was not sufficient 
to meet the new demand. When less than a full section was needed* it 
was assumed that a section would be added if more than half a section 
were called for. For small additions* the extra students were placed in 
existing sections* thereby slightly increasing their size. 

The estimate of new FCC hours was made by multiplying the number 
of new sections for each course by the number of FCC hours for each 
section. For those courses which required non<!assroom faculty time 
for such duties as grading and lab preparation* FCC hours w^ere added 
in the same ratio per enrolled student as existed before the iiKrcment. 

The next step in computing faculty costs was to estimate the FCC 
hours required for superxising majors in each department. First* the 
percentage of juniors and seniors majoring in each c apartment was com- 
puted by sex on the basis of data for 1971-72. For senior women* the 
percentage was computed by assuming that the ratio of the percentage 
of senior men to junior men equaled the ratio of the percentage of senior 
women to junior women. This was done because of the relatively small 
number senior women enrolled in 1971-72 and because all of them 
were transiVr students. In some cases where the resulting percentages 
appeared too high, they were arbitrarily reduced and redistributed among 
the other departments. These percentages were then multiplied by the 
number of additional junior and senior women needed for an enrollment 
of 4800 to estimate the number of new majors for each academic de- 
partment. 

The formula 

FCC hours = .25(.75 juniors — seniors) 

was then used to compute the new KrC hours per term which would 
he needed for supervision. 



The same formula was used to compute FCC hours for supervising in 
all departments. While, in fact, time requirements for supervision may 
differ dramatically by discipline, it was felt that such differences should 
be taken into account in translating departmental FCC hour require- 
ments into full-time faculty teaching equivalents rather than in the 
formula. 
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A. UNDERCRADUAll SURVI.Y, i LASShS OF 

SENIORS 

A. Do you now t^avt my oUns to ourtue further 
tducatiofi afttr you graduatt frof^ Princeton? 

(^3*** C3 ^ ^^undecifled 

ifJii* t^Jt type of further ic*^ool1nq do 
you oUn to Durtua: 

Ooraduatt ifork In artt and tc1encet« 
field: 

^^^profesilonal tcHoolit field: 

^^other: 



6. If you tiad beet> d&ullfld to begin work In a 
fflajor at the very beoinnlno or vour freth" 
t nan year /to the oett o^ your wewory, 
whit nijor would you have selected? 



••ajor:. 



NDoh't refienter 



Can you recall hew confident you would 
have been that you were making the right 
decision:* ^.^^ 
^^very confident ^^alHy confident 

^^not at all confldehtQdon't renerter 

C. If you hid been rem^lrgj to chooie a major 
at the very et^a or your frethwan year , to 
the beat of your memory, whet major would 
you have selected? 



^^^ Doh't remeflter 



Can you recalt how confident you would have 
been that you were making the right decision? 

Svery confident o^^^^'V confident 
not confident at aHQdon't remember 

0. What major d^d you select durlna the second 
semester of your soohnore year? 



^jor: 

Old you subseouently change your major? 
Qyes Qno 
IfjTtS: Pleate specify your final choice: 



£. During your tW at Princeton, have you 
ever wanted to take a course (or courses) 
In a Sjbject or .rea that is not included 
if! t'^e undergraduate curriculum (answer 
as "*ary as apply)' 

O: wanted to take a course or two in 
'pleaie specify): 

O: ivarted to take a substantial number 
courses In (please specify): 



1972, 1973, 1974 and 1975* 

r. During the simmer of 1971 (last sunmer) did 
you spend a month or more doing any of the 
following (please check all that app»: 

O working for pay (please soedf/ tv.^ of 
work): 

-^travelling: domestlc^^ ^orelgn*^ 

O doing volunteer conwunlty work (please 
specify type of work): 

pother: 

G. During the summer following your senior year 
do you plan to spend a month or more doing 
any of the following (check an tnat apply): 

O working f6r pay (please specify type 
of work if known): 

travel 1 1 ng : domes t1 c f Orel gn 

O doing volunteer cOflnunlty work (please 
specify type of work if known) 



other: 

^^no plans at present time 

H. Please list the courses you have taken 
during your senior year. Please include 
courses in which you are currently enrolled. 
1st Semester 2nd Semester 



I. 



J. 



Speaking generally* how would you rate the 
overall quality of your academic experiences 
at Princeton during your senior year (course 
work, Intellectual growth, development of new 
Interests, etc.}? 

excellent good fair poor 

Speaking generally, how would you rate the over- 
all quality of your non^academl c exper 1 ences 
during your senior year uociai life, extra- 
curricular artlvltles, community participation, 
etc.)? 

excellent good fair poor 



What do you think Is the maximum number of 
courses meeting three hours a week that 
you could have taken during each semester of 
your senior year and still have had sufficient 
time for each course? 

First Semester nurtber of courses 

Second Semester number of courses 



^^2)^ warted to major in fplease specify): 

'^The prese»»t curriculum had all the courses 
'^l «as inte»«sted in taking. 
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1. On t^e whole. ^Ow ^ould rate tne Quality of 
tedc»iing In t*ie courses you have taken at 
Princeton 

,,[^e)icerent ^^^(jood;,^^fair ^^ooor 

2. 0** ar averaoe day, ^ow nany hours wOul^ you 
say yOu devote to the following kinds of 
activities? 

"writing oMers.etc? 

working for pay 

^butl sessions with fellow students 

sleeping 

^extracurricular activities 

3. Do yOu believe that you could have handled the 
academic aspects of the Princeton exnerience if 
you had skipped your senior year of secondary 
school and come to Princeton a year earlier? 

CD^" CZ)^ ^11^ Undecided 

4. Do you believe that you would have been ready for 
the non«acadeffic aspects of the Princeton experience 
If you had skipped the senior of secondary school 
and come to Princeton a year earlier? 

5. Old you enter Princeton in the fall semester 
iflinedlately following your qraduatlon from secon- 
dary school? 



O 



ves 



^^^No-*Please specify the number of 
— years elasped before you entered 
Pri nceton : y ears . 

Do you think you wOutd have benefitted 
from taking some tine off before entering 
the University? 

ves undecided 

In retrosoect, do you think It was a wise 
Idea to take time off? 

'^Yes No (^Undecided 

6. Have you ever interrupted your studies and taken 
a leave from Princeton? 



IP VES; 



IP NO: 



Qres Qno 



IP YES; Per which 



dlw 



OrC'Qulred to leave by 

the university 
□health 

^academic difficulties 
^personal problems 
^financial problems 
^ired of college 



q ri 

you leave t»^e University (please check 
all f^at aooly): 

attend school 
elsewhere 
travel 

Pursue Interesting 
experiences 
engage in com- 
nunlty work 
Oother(please specify) 



Oto 
Oto 

Oto 



IF YOU ANSWERED YES TO QUESTION 6: Now many 
seffu^sters were you away from campus be* 
fore returning: ^Semesters 

In retrospect* for how many semesters 
would you have wanted to be away be« 
♦ore returning; S emesters 

IF YOU ANSWERED M TO QUESTION 6: If you had 
been given complete freedom of choice 
would you have taken an extended period 
away from the campus at some point durlno 
your undergraduate career? 

CD CD^NOECIOEO 
When do you think would have been the 
best time for you to take a luve? 

o Aft«r conpletln o S emesters 
O Undecided 

In retrospect, for about how many sem- 
esters do you think you would have 
wanted to be away from campus? 
S emesters C^U'^declded 

7. If you had complete freedom of choice would 
you prefer to continue your education next 
year without Interruption or would you prefer 
to take a leave from camous before resuming 
your stud1es?(Sen1ors*Sk1p to next question) 

Continue next year without interuptlon 

^^Take a leave 

8. Instruction at Princeton is ordinarily 
offered In large lectures, small discussion 
groups, and classes of Intermediate size 
which combine lecture and discussion. 

What would you say should be the maximum 
slie for a lecture? 

number of s^Judents <^5no opinion 
<Osl2e does not matter 

9. What would you say should be the maximum 
size for a discussion section? 

number of students ^^no opinion 

do** matter 

10. What would you say should be the maximum 
<l2e for a class which combines lecture 
and discussion? 

number of students c^ no opinion 

^^size does not matter 

11. Approximately how many courses have you 
taken on a pass-fail basis since entering 
the university? 

Number of courses; 

12. Of these courses* how many did you choose 
as pass-fall in order to take interesting 
but difficult or unfamiliar courses in which 
yOu otherwise would not h^ve enrolled. 

Number of courses; 



How '^'any semesters did you complete be* 
fore you tcok a leave: Semesters. 
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13. In ipproiclwtely ^o^ many of your 
past^fail coursts n^ere thert no 
tests or txtnlnatlont givtn In dm? 
ONon« 

*'2iftbout d qu«rur 

5 About Mif 
About tbrM quarters 
.^A11 or AliNOSt all 

U. Speaking generally, bes your attendance 
In pass-fail courses been «ort regular, 
less regular, or about tno sa«e as in 
courses evaluated by letter grade? 

^T^fl^re roftilar r^lw* »»9u?ar 



roftilar C^^^ 
-^^about tbeTWB 



IS. 



Speaking generally, did you Invest more, 
less* or about the same time and effort 
In reading assignments, papers, projects 
and examinations In pass*fa11 courses as 
you did In courses evaluated by letter 



less time & effort 
(me time and effort 



^r*)more time & effort 
^-^ about tbewn 



16. Kben you are graded on a pass«fa11 basis 
Instead of by latter grade, are you more 
apt to decide for yourself bow you might 
best distribute your effort among all tht 
topics Included In tbe syllabus? 

am more apt to decide for Riyself In 
pass-fall courses. 

am neither more nor less apt to da- 
^''^clde for myself In pass-fall courses. 



17, 



Approximately bow many courses nave you 
taken since entering the University {In. 
eluding the courses fOu are now taking) 
In which no tests or ejtawi nations are 
given In class? 

Number of courses 



16. 



Of these courses* how many did you choose 
in order to take interestlna but difficult 
or unfaminar courses In which you other- 
wise woulc« not have enrolled? 



Hotter of courses:. 



19. Approximately how many of your courses with 
m> examinations were also graded on a oass- 
lamSsTs? 



O About a quarter 

3 About a half 
About three quarters 
O*^^ o»* almost all 



to. Speaking generally, has your attendance in 
courses wl thout exami nations been more reo- 
ular, iMS regular, or about the same as In 



courses with examinations. 



(*^more reoular {^less regular 
(^about thtfirime 

21. Speaking generally, did you Invest more, 
^ess, or about the same time and effort 
In reading assignments* papers* and pro- 
Jecu In courses wit hout eiiafflnations as 
you did In course* with examinationsr 

(T^aore time and effortO^oas tima and effbrt 

N-r ^ 



about the sama time and effort 



22. When you take coursea that have noexamlnatlont* 
are you more apt to decide fdr yourself 

how you might best distribute your effort 
among all the topics Included In the syllabus? 

am more apt to decide for tiyself in 
courses that have no examinations. 

OI am neither more nor less apt to decide 
foroyself In coursH that have no 
examinations. 

23. For each of tht following pairs, please 
Indicate which type of examination 



you 
rice. 



found moat useful as a learning di 
that is. In helping you to master the 
work of the course: 

written examination 



O examination written 
In class 

(^essay examination 



Oft oral examination^^ 

OR examination 

written at home 

mmmm ^^m^ 

Oft objective 

examination ^ 



24. Speaking generally, for each of the following 
pairs, please Indicate which type of OMm* 
Inatlon was more valid as an evalyatlye 
device, that is. In yielding grades which 
accurately reflect your performance In 
the course: 

^^wrltten eamlnatlon Oft oral examination 

Oft examination -^-^ 
written at home >w> 

OR objective 

examination \^ 

2$. Since you have been at Princeton what would 
you say was the single most valuable academic 
experience that vou havenad? (e.g.. course* 
term paper, etc.] 



O examination written 
In class 

'^^essav examination 



The form in this appendix was completed by Seniors. Comparable forms with 
appropriate items added or deleted were distributed to each of the other 
three classes. 
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26. What would you say was the sinqle teast 
valuaDle academic experience that you 
have had since you have been at Princetor? 



27. In which of the following organized activities 
have you parti doated during your tine at 
PH nee ton? 

O athletics (e.g.* intratnural and varsity) 

Odebating and discussion groups (e.g., Whig-CHo) 

<:3actlon groups (e.g., USA. UAQ) 

O>cominlty service (e.g., tutoring, Youth Center) 

^r^govemance (U6A,CPUC) 

C^cuUural groups (ABC» Third World Ceneer) 

O>M0mtn's groups (NOW) 

Ohonor societies (e.g.. Phi Betta Kaopa .Sigma xi) 
C>>t^1lgous groups (e.g., Procter Foundation, 

Hlllel. Concordia SocietY,Agulnas) 
^professional groups (e.g., German Club) 

If .you checked fnore then one of the above : 
Which eo you consider your major extracurricular 
activity; 

26. The following is a list of the creative and 
performing arts represented at Princeton. 
Please check those in which you participate 
In any way (e.g., ^usic: compose,pl«y an 
instrument, take a course, attend concerts 
frequently, etc; Writing: working on novel, 
write for the Princetonlan, attend poetry 
readings .etc.) 

^^writlng (please specify type of activity): 

O painting, drawing, other graohics (olease 
specify): 

^^film (please specify); 



^^scuipture ^ pi ease soeci^);. 

{^theatre (please specify): 

^^muslc (please specify): 

^^dance (please specify): 

^^other (please soecify): 



If ^ou checked wore than one of the a^ove : 
Which do you consider yOur r^ajor interest: 

29. As you consider the extracurricular activities 
you participated in while at Princeton* in 
w«^ich activities do you think you should have 
soent (answer all that apoly): 

^^-cre tW (please specify acHvUy): 

^^i^ss ti*^ (please specify actitfit>):_ 



0<atis^^e«f wn*> the extracyrrtcuVar 4ctTvTtTes 
I participated 1»^. 

undecided 



30. During your time at Princeton, have you 
ever wanted to oartlclpate in an extra* 
currlcular activity which dOuS not now 
exist? 

^^I wanted to participate In (please 
specify): 



which 



^^^^The present range of extracurricular 
activities Includes all those in wh 
t want to participate. 

31. As you think about your experiences at 
Princeton, if you had it to do all over 
again would you decide: 

^^to attend Princeton 

(^10 attend another college (please specify): 

^^never attend college and do something 
else (please specify): 

undecided 

32. Year entered Princeton: 19 

33. Year of Birth: 19 

34. ^rltal Stetus; ;3kMarried ^Single 

35. Nama of secondary school : 
Location of secondary school : 



36. Sex; 



37. How would vou describe yourse^:? (please 
check one; 

^^Anerlcan Indian 

^^Black, Afro«Amer1can» or Negro 

^^Mexican-American or Chlcano 

.^^Orlental or As1an»Amer1can 

^^Puerto Rican or Span1sh*Speaking American 

^^Whlte or Caucaslon 

,^^Other (please specify); 



38. Father's eduCbt1on««check highest level 
completed: 

Ogrades 1-8 Qsomp graduate or professional 
Og»'«tf« ^-^2 school 
01-2 years college 

03*4 years coUeqeOgra'^uate deoree—name 
highest degree earned: 



39. English Verbal College Board Score: 

40. Math College Board Score*. 

G» 200*300 C=>4O0« 5^0 C=» 600-700 
<=> 300*400 C9 500*600 700-800 
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SPgCIAL SENIOR SUPPLP^WT 

ON JUNIOR AMB SaiOft V»H IHbtVLNbEWT WRK 

I. Roughly sp^akinQywfiat would you estlMte as the toUl nuiMr of 
hours that you sptnt working on your junior indtpendent project? 
total hours 

Considering the educational value which you derived fro« your junior 
Independent work* would you siy that you spent too awch ti«e» about 
the right aaount of ti«e« or not enough ti» working on your project? 

Otoo Buch ti«e O«bout the right aaount of tiwe Onot enough tl«e 

II. What would you estimate as the total nuiiber of hours you worked with 
your adviser on your independent work? total hours 

Oo you think the aeount of time you worked with your adviser was: 

^^too «uch tifm ^|^about the right amount of time ^^"^^ enough time 

In retrospect would you have :o undertake a substantially 

different kind of project? 

Qves Qno * • /ded 

III. A major part of the academic er/€'i.> the senior year consists of 
courses and independent work (thesis), ^nich of the following comes 
close to describing how you apportioned ihe time you spent on each? 

1st Semester End Semester 

1/8 Independent work (thesis), the rest courses 
1/4 independent work (thesis)* the rest courses 
1/2 Independent work (thesis)* the rest courses 
3/4 Independent work (thesis)* the rest courses 
a1»st all time on Independent work (thesis) 

IV. Roughly speaking* what would you estimate as the total number of hours 
you spent working on your senior Independent project? 

^ total nuflBber of hours 

Considering the educational value which you dertved from your senior 
Independent project* would you say that you spent too much time* about 
the right tlutt* or not enough time working on your project? 

(^too much time e^out the right amount of tImeQnot enough time 

V. What would you estimate as the total number of hours you worked with 
your adviser on your senior Independent project? 

^^too much time ^[[^ about the right amount of timeO*^^ enough time 

VI In retrospect would you have preferred to undertake a substantially 
'different kind of project? 

VII. As yoi consider the non*^*partmental courses you have taken at Princeton 
In which subjects, fields, or areas do you think you should have taken: 
(Answer all that apply): 

<C> more courses (please specify): 

fewer courses (Please specify): 



CZ> satisfied with tht .on-departmental courses that t took 
undecided 
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Supplementary Questionnaire to 
Class of 1972, Undergraduate Survey 



1. Did you respond to the five page survey (four pages 
and supplement) which was distributed by the Com- 
mission on the Future of the College in mid April? 

YES NO 



2* What would you estimate as the total number of hours 
you worked with your adviser on your senior thesis 
or project? TOTAL HOURS 



3. Do you think the amount of time you worked with 
your adviser was: TOO MUCH TIME 



ABOUT THE RIGHT AMOUNT OF 
TIME 



NOT ENOUGH TIME 



4. Name (optional) 



B. Survey of the Classes of 19S4» 1964 » and 1969 



I. Plv«8« indicate your undergraduat* major 
at Princeton. 



2* If you. graduated wirh honors, did ydu 

(<«) r*»tfu;ar hcn^rs (£um laude ) 
(h) hifth hcnora CjMgna cum laude) 
(c) hifchest honors ( summa cum laude ) 

3. Ple«se lescribe your educational career 
since vo-a received your baoca laureate 
decree from Trlnceton, 

(a) Hc»w many years of further education 

have Vf^u comrlete-i? 

V V. years none 

(t) Please list all professional schools 
attended anJ indi. ate field pursued, 
(e.tf.. Law, ^♦*«!i.:ine. Divinity* 
::":ial Work, ere. ) 

Mame t-f School rie?d 



(c) Please lisf 
attended a 
(e.g.t Che. 
et?.) 



11 ii^rsduate schools 
•nt irate field pursued, 
•y, Economics, History^ 



Name of School 



Field 



id) Please list all other types of schools 
attended, (e.^.. Officers Tralning» 
Management Training, etc.) 

Naire School Field 



(e) P;ea3e : is*' all ^srned degrees. 

(f) F>ase briefly describe your current 
^c-'ipat ion. 



ApproKimately what was your total income 
before taxes in 1971? (please check) 



under $S«000 

::o»onn*$iti»999 

$1S»000*$19«999 



$?Q,000i^$?i»»999 
$2^,000*5^9,9^9 
$50,000*S3«»,999 
$3S,nOO*SbO,000 
$60,000 snd above 



7. What specific characteristics of Princ«»ton*s 
formal academic program did you find 
particularly stimulating, useful « or 
valuable? (e.g., courses, term papers, 
independent work, etc.) 



What would you say was the single most 
stlffiulating) useful t or valuable acagemic 
experience that you had at Princeton? 



9. What specific characteristics of Princeton*s 



formal academic program did you 
particularly Doring^ useless, o 



find 



or harmful? 



10. What specific characteristics of Princeton** 
e X t rac u rr ic u 1 ar actlvitleB and social life 
did you rind particularly st Imuiating , 
useful t or valuable? 



Was your father an alumr.us of Princeton? 

. yes hrt 

5. Please indicate the name ^f the state or 
foreign country in which you now reside. 
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n. whft? would you 8«y w«s the tingle mo$t 
At imuiAtinR* usefu)* or valuable eiTErS* 

.-.it ?i.*uUr •♦♦'.vity or aspect of social 
:tt' ttukt vov. f)cptfritnc«4 at Princeton? 



^u^' •pe'iific chai«ici eristics of 
?rjr w^ron's e>(tra*-'#rricaldr activities 
*^ ■ U?'^ >^.i^"you rind particularly 

rcrinp, wicele&e, rr harmful? 



-^'^r^M^ wouH you say was the 

»^ost ft'imilatinR, useful % or 
V 4 : o Ju j»i-»nal ( acfl'jemie or non«* 

*.'.i:«rlv) -xp^ri^r,-€ that you had at 



!•«. As you look back over your undergraduate 
years at Princeton* if you had it to do 
all r>ver again* what would you do differ* 
on»:y at th^ University In conn jtion with 

if stjJies* extracurricular activities* 
cr -.ecial life? (e.g.* take a iifferent 
n-#;rr; ♦ak»> mr^r** r>r l^BS work In a 
p<irticular field* skill* or branch of 
trnowledgei spend more or less time in any 
•perific extracurricular or social activ* 
itvi etc.) Please be as specific as 
tpfi^.v allows. 
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15. As you look back over your undergraduate 
years at Prince ton i wh«t do you wish would 
have been different about the University? 
(e.g. 9 composition of the student body( 
other methods of instruction; different 
extracurricular activities or social 
options* etc.) 



16. As you think about your experiences while 
you were at Princeton* if you had it to do 
all over again, would you decide: 

to attend Princeton 

to attend another college or university 
(please specify) 

. never attend college 

undecided 

17. If a son of yourst who was eligible for 
Princeton and wished to apply* asked for 
your advice, would you advise hin: 

to ettend Princeton 

to attend another college or university 

(please specify) 

never attend college 

^ ^ undecided 

IB. if a daughter of yours* who was eligible for 
Princeton and wished to apply* asked for 
your advice, would you advice hen 

_ to attend Princeton 

to attend another college or university 

(please specify) 

^^^^ never attend college 

undecided 

19. The Commission would greatly appreciate any 
additional comments about your undergraduate 
career or any suggestions you wish to make 
about the future of the College. Please use 
a separate sheet if necessary. 




Bductttlonal TcstltiK Service-Princeton University Joint Study 
National Couf lUontial Survey of College-Bound Seniors 



0«4r S«n(Or: 

your h*. r*n*«1y selected for th*s specUl st«Oy ♦r«n *r«nq the .^ihy thouwnd. of seniors are 
ewcted to *tt«^d Ampnc***. wolleies universUt**^ nett autuitn. 

would ,^ Plrise ihv-er t^e auesfun. f.t,. .^d rel«rn t^s ,uort,un«.ir. .r. suu« -v .ovs.ble .n th. -n. lu>ed 
posliQe p«td envelope. 

Pl«-se note tn*t tn*- entire auevtiono^ir* «tll take nnU te^ or ftftee« minutes to t^'j^J 'Jj^j"*^ 
Strtcrirron;^5^tMl../our Appear, nowhere un the questionnaire and th^re is no -ay to kno- that It is you 
«ho have retunied U. 

Tntnfc you for your tOOOeratton. The information yOu furhtsh mil pruvlde Int^aluaMe kno^ledqe about thf 
Mcltground, nee<ji, prfforences. and goeU of colleqe-bound youth. 

^.t .,nd Of secondary school dtd you attend this year. 4. ^-^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

( 1) Public hiqh School ( «) J<N<*»' ^ ,j Aitendinq a colteqe or untwrslty 

( 2) Pnyate. non-r^Uqious. ( 5) tHitary ^ 2) MorMnq for pay 

. ,,rr ^ ( 3) Trayel or other broadening experience 

^ 5»tithoiK ^ ^ 4) Enq^,ed «n a yolunteer cowiunUy or 50CU1 progrim 

la. Mas the stnool you attended prl-nanly a day school I 5) In military service 

ur « tH>«r<Iinq sfhooP ( () Other ^ . — 

f I) * day vchoo^ ' * toardtnq school 

. ^ ^ 5 uhat win you be doinq this »u»wr? Check ill actlyltle* 

Z. . Aoout no* many studi-n's «ere there tn your b. ^ .jl^q^, ,or • wnth or «re. 

9riduattnq cUss^ 

f DlentnanSO < 4)400 -999 ( 1 Attending i college or unlyerslty 

. 21 .0 - 99 ' ^> ^300 P^"^ ^ 

^ \1 ( 3) Travel or other broedening enpefiehce 

^ ' { 4, f^jqed In a yoluntetr comnlty or social proflraw 

3 For Mch of the actwit»es Hsted below, please ( ^) Other _ 

iftd'cate the extent of your part tcpat ion tn 

secondary school, as foUows: ^ ^^^^ presently located? 

Circle -I" if you did not participate (dnp) ^ , « *iu uli iiy 

Circle '7- If .ou participated but not yery ( D NORTHEAST (Co-'^j^^J-j'*"- ' 

tctiyely 'i*) , . v f 51 ^lOiiTHEAS^ (DC ria.. Ga., W.. NC. SC. Va.. MVa.) 

Circle r tf ^ou participated yery actively (va) ( 2) SOUTHEAS. »ia.. ua.. . . 

( 3) SOUTH (Ala., Arn., 1^., Li,, mss.. OkU.. 

djip p va CENTRAL Tenn., Ten,) 

a. >^t.c.ct.,.t.es(tne.ter,ro«p..etc.).. . ? 3 ( «> W*;?,^ ^S!:.'o^^: Sta^^^^ 

rt-^no. c«o.r. m.l ^ U1..C01.. Id...*nt..*. 

t. At*^1ettcs fintfd«nur4K yarstt.^, f-lu . ) i «r J NOUNTAW Nev. , Ore., Utah, Uash., Wy0». ) 

d. Action nm^ps V^oloq<f, politics, ere) ^ ? ^ ^ Alaska, Hjwaii 

e Journal u'T' ^yeirrn**. •jewsoape*', etc.. 1 ? ^ , nen-U,5. 

f. Co«twnUy seryice 'tUtnriMr), recrMtmn) .... 1 2 3 

q. tforoen-s riqnt-; activities (National \ ? > 7 wnich ow of tne followmq noAt accurately describes your 

O'qamwt'o" 'or Wow<»n, etc.) ^ ♦atner's forna^ educational eiperlence? 

. Acaler^K ^onor qrouP. ' ^ ^ ^ 1) Did not conH>lete htqh school 

V Student qoyernmtnt a.tw.tes ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

nat^or.ri identtt. ' ^ ^ f D So«> coll f-qe attendance 

*. A.'.u'tie'. -sponsored « re^lious 'jr'up ... 1 1 * ( a) ^jduated fro* colleqe '4-year) 

1. Hottf iroups /»».q . photo'irafhy . sta-^ps^ .... 1 ? ^ f 51 Soffe post-col leqe study but not for a de^*"^ 

( €) tarn*»d qraduati^ nr professional deqree (e.q.. 
PhD. •»D. etc.) 
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Appro* 1 Hi ttly. wt^t m^y tnt toUl tncome nf yoar 



( 1) Urnicr $5,000 

( 2) IS.OOO - $7,499 ( 

( 3) $7,S00 > $9,999 ( 

( I) $10,000 • $14,999 ( 

i $U.0OO • $19,999 



( 6) $20,000 • $24.^99 
$25,000 ' $29,999 

8) $30,000 - $34,999 

9) $35,000 «nd ov«r 



tn4iC4tt tit inportanct to /ou Mrsofully Mi:^ of 
tnt following. (Circit ont for Mch tt«*.) 

Circlt "1** If thU U in ^ttt<^tUl oDJKtlw* 

Clrclt '•2'* if It U Vffy l«porunt not tittntiil 

Circlt "3- if Soinfwhat m«0Ort4nt 

Circlt •4 - «f tipt i»»00rt4nt to you 

? y 5 N 

S«co«tnc) iccotnplitnM in ont of tht 
PtrfOMPlnq irts (ictinq, dtncinq, €tc.) 1 2 I 



10. Wi«t Is tht hlqhttt itvtl of t^ocitlon you exOtct to 
coaplttt otyond stcond^ry tcnool? 

( 1} MOHr. I <to not oUn to dttttid COllfQt or 

continue RQf fonn«I educitlon. (SKIP TO 
Ou£STtON 25, 1«st pt9t.) 

( 2) Ont yt«r of cot1t9t 

( 3) A Xmo*f9%r protir«iR in Junior colltge or ttcAnfctI 

school 

( 4) A tMthtlor's dt^ret progrim (BA or SS) 

( 5) A qr«du4te or ottitr proftitionti teartt (e.g.. Lm. 
NO, PhO, Misttr-s) 



b. Btco«tn<j in iuthorlty in ny f itid I 

C. ODttininq rtco^nltlon from my colltiguts for 

contributions in my sOtciil fitid 1 

d. tnflutncing tht politUil struCturt 1 

t. Influtnctng (OClil vtlutS 1 

f ftiisiwj i fiiiily 1 

9. Hiviny in ictivt sociil lift 1 

h. Hiving fritnds witl* difftrtnt bicfcqroundt 

ind inttrtsts fro* tnirtt ) 



1. BtC0«ing tn taptrt In fintnct ind CO*wrct . 

J. Htving idmlni^tritivt rtspontibll Ity for 
Xh9 mark of othtrs 



k. Btinq <»t11-off fintnciilly 1 

1. Htlptnq othtrs irfio IM in difficulty 1 

»». Psrticiptting in m orginlzttlon llkt tht 

Ptict Corps or Vistt 1 2 

n. BtCOAing i COWunity Itidtr 1 2 

0. Hiirinq # thtortticti contribution to 

scitftct 1 2 

0. anting original mrtts (pom, novtls, 

snort ttonts, ttc.) 1 2 

a. Htvtr bting obllgittd to ptopit 1 2 

r. Crtiting artistic *#orif (piintlng, 

sculpturt, dtcortting, ttC.) 1 2 

S. Kttpinq tiD tO dttt tfitn political affairs ... 1 2 
t. Bting suCCtSsful in a buSintSS of my own .... 1 2 
u. Seconing mvoWtd m programs to cItAn up 

tht tn^ironmeht 

V. Dtvtloping a ^tanlngful philosophy of lift 
m. Participating in a conpunlty action program . 
R. Gtttlnq furriad vUhln tht ntxt fivt ytart .. 



In deciding to go to colltgt, how i»portant ms tdch of 
tht following rttsont? tttrk one trtswtr for tach reason, 
as follows: 

Circlt "1" if rtason MS Vtry Ii^Mrttnt 
Circle "2" If reason was Spa^wJiat l«P0rt4«t 
Circlt "3" if rtason was Not |«port*fit 



a. 

b. 

c. 
d. 

t. 

f . 

g- 

h. 
1. 
J. 

12. 



Hy parents wanted tnt to go 

To be Able to contribute «ore to m 
cownity 



To be abit to gtt a bttttr job 

To gain a gtfieral education and apprtcittion 
of idtas 



il il HL 
1 2 3 

I 
1 

t 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

To prepare iyself for graduate or pro- 
fessional school 1 

Oo you now htvt a fairly good idta of tht fitid in wHlci 
you would llitt to Major in colltgt? 



Thtre is nothing better to do 

To «akt Mt a Mort culturtd person 

To be 4blt to ttikt «ort Monty 

To Itam Mort about things ttiat InUrtst «t 
To Mtet ntw and inttresting peoplt 



13. 



13«. 



( 1) Yts 



( 2) Ho 



124. 



If "yts.- what is tht fitid? (t.g., biology, Mstory, 
education, ttc.) unte in btlow: 



Oo vou htvt a fairly good idta of tht type of work you 
would llkt to do 4fttr you coftplttt your fornil tducttiont 

( 1) Vts ( 2) Ho 

If •yts, " what is tht type Of work (t.g.. tt4chlM. lew, 
tnglnetring, etc.)? Uriu In btlOw: 



14. 



To how «any colltgtft did you apply for adwisslon? 
( ) WrUt In tht nuBber to which you ippHtd- 

15. HOW «any colltgts offtrtd you idnlssion? 

( _ _) Write in the nui*er Offtring idnUftlOfl. 
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16. «h«t U th« num uf the coUe«« you fJtKCT TO MTINP? :0. 

lU. uOI you rtc«lviA9 financul afd fn» tttU coHr*^? 
( 1) V«t (?) No (3) Ptnd1n<j 



Uhat typt of Institution U tnt flrst»cnolct 
n4ntd in Quastlon 18? 



Ollj 



17. 



17«. 



Mff you KCtpttd under a **d£fs 
(Dm ( 2) Ho 



( Ptf>d1i(9 



( 



18. 



According to your prtsont p1«n», io you Intcftd to 
try to •am your McMlor'» Ot^rte in Itts tMn four 
caltndar ytart? 

( 1) vts { 2) tlo (3) Uwltcldtd 

( 4) uill not %—k a 8acnt1or's dtgrtt 
If "y«s.- <w« do you plan to co«p1ttt your colleg* 
«orfc in Ins tiat? Ch«ck alt appMcablt lt«Bs. 

( I) Earn eolith crtdit tnrou^h txaainatlon 

( 2) Takt additional coursts durln9 tnt «cada»ic ytar 

( 3) Tak« additional coursts In suMr school 

( 4) Otner (pleas* sptcify) 

Of all tft« co11t9fS to <Mcn you actually applied fpr 
a dwissipn * ones did you «iost irtnt to attend? 
PTiasewfUe m D«lo« the «ost preferred colltflts 
(up to four) and indicate the status of your jppllution 
to wen by circling a nji^ar ^t^ the appropriate colttw. 



lUnk-order of 
preference ... 

1st choict 

2nd choice 



Htm of Co11«9t 




State 



3rd choice 
4th Choice 



1 t ) 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



1} A public college or university 

2) A private, church«rt1at«d college or untvertlty 

3) Aft indtpendeht. private collegt or university 
A) A pt^llc coMunlty or junior collegt 

5) A prlv4te» church-ralatad Junior college 

6) Aft Indtptndtnt, private Junior coHtgt 

7) Other 



tfien did you fir^t enterUin the tho<^t of atttndlivg 
your f1rst*cholce coHtgt? 
rir^t thouOht of atttndlnfl 



1) Quitt tarly (t.g., gradt school) 

2) During grades 7, 8, or 9 

3) Mhllt In 10th grtde 

4) While In 11th grtde 

5) During the currtnt school year 



Old any of your relatives atttnd the f irst-choict cOlltgt 
you nawl In Question 18? Chitck all applicable. 

( 1) i«ther ( 2) father ( 3) sitttr 
( 4) -other ( 5) gr«Adpartnt{s) 
( e) uhcle/aunt/cousln 

Tne following Is a list of persons froti iriKM you way havt 
obtained advlct «hl1e you wtre trying to Mk« uD your jlfid 
about tht colltgts to Khlcn you i«u1d apply. PitiSe chtc* 
In the approprlau co1u« (1) all sources fro« which you 
r«elved advice and (2) those, if »*ich dirtctly 
influtnctd you to prtftr tnt schooTyOu naatd as your 
first cholct In Qutstlon 18 ovtr tnt Otngr colltget to 
whlcn you appHtd. 



ftectivtd 
advlct 



19. 



THC QUtSTIONS «N1CH FOLLOW 0*1 THIS PACE HAVE TO 

OQ WITH VOUft FIRST-CHOICE COLLEGE (l.t.t) 
THE CaLEOE m WHED FIRST IH QUESTION 18 

Uhlch ont 'if tnt f flowing state««nts is wost 
applicable to /Our firit' Choice college? 

( 1) It U a traditionally co-educat1ontl institution 

( 2) It was recently a «tn's college but is now 
coeducational 

( 3) It was recently a «o«en'5 college but 1^ now 

coeducational 
( 4} It U a college for man 
( 5) It Is a women's coUege 



Source 

A clergyann ' 

Vour parents or family 1 

A coiwunlty or national loadtr 1 

A tHCher In school ^ 

A mti^r of the faculty at the 

first-choice colltge ' 

A ptrsonal friend ' 

The college's adaissions officer ... 1 

An altMus(a) of tht colltgt who was 

not a iMiBbtr of «y family 1 

A student at tht colltgt ^ 

A tchool guldanct counstlor 1 

My school principal or hwdMsttr .. 1 

A coach at the first-choice college. 1 

My high School coach 1 

Other • ' 



Dirtctly 
Influtnctd 
by 
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24. In tftinkini) Mck u«t»t tn«* ih*h tnr<tt»m vhtm yuu 4^tM 4tiout «hlch €on«9«» ro« «ou1d terioutb c<msf4er att«ti41ii9t 
to tfNt <>iit«iit in <«h4t you \4y ttiat you ums\^rp4 ««vh of the th4r4t:t«rHtfcv or featyrei of colloqes' 

llitH DelOK. IndtvJte t»>* 4tt4 type of • ftnst4«»r4t»fm *\Ui6n tp^WtJl thdf^CteristU d4V0r<tinq to this key: 

Circle th« T if tttrw^U Oesir^bl^ (tO): The colt^ ma&t Mve Vtis characteristic or I would not attend 

Circle the "r If desirable (0); Prefer t*»1> charKterlstIc fetit nottld not insist on H 

Circte the *r tf Vutrj! {H): this fejture itoes not reaJly matter one nay or the other 

ntr^F tm» *4*- if vndesTmte toj: Oo twt prete*" thts ch aratta ri st l c M covY^ tol er ato n 

Circle tho If tnr«w^y jn^jesir^frle (IjI): It the colleqe hdd t^ts tharacterlstu I #oyld not attand 



NOTE: XniH SHOaS 6E (M MnUG fO« CACh CNAMCTERISTIC 



CH4«ACT£«St:c 

The Instlttitton should be one: 



tnt 
des. 

4. i*hUh is locateci In * partkutar ^tate. or sactlon of t^o country 1 

^. «tth ^n estaMHhed n«t>««a! *-e(mt«tt<m 1 

c. wtth MiH actdanic ttandirdv 1 

d. unlch ha^ a n»iHitat1on f(>r student act»v»»« 1 

a. with d stron^j »nterco11<vjine athtrtk T>roqrd» 1 

f , with special strength or rep«t4tfon tn a oartkalar f teld of stwdy 1 

n. with spaclal streftgtn tn owe or inore of the arts (inuslc. art. dram* dahce» etc.) 1 

h. Which Is cjedtfcational 1 

t with d ri^utdtiitn fnr edur^tlonal tnnQVdtton (e.q.« oontradltlonal practices In 

•iradmq, f) itMe .urrtci*iun rv^irmtrX* three«year 6A, etcO 1 

J. which \s 1ni.dted t« or ver/ ♦lear d larqe city 1 

k. wh»ch Is locatod ♦♦ar ^everdl other colleges 1 

1. »htch ts ne«r i-*^- tHHv 1 

IT, with relatlwtrW 1'jw tutto^-roow-boerd 1 

n. whicn Is chMrtn-reTattd 1 

0. i^lch 1'. relatively s>ni1T t 

p. whk^ offers special opportvnities for <f isadvanta^ad students 1 

Q. with a niqn r*tlA of facwlty to students* sflttll clds^, etc t 

r. wit«t dctlve student participation In Its 9o<^emanco at dll levels 1 

s. which is part of a university 1 

1 



Ho« jnni rat» ttte characteeHtic 

(to) <D) W (0) '.'y) 
Des. titiit. un- Cut. 
d««. 



t other _ _ 

SOf(E QUiSTIONS ABOUT V0UPS£Lf VQUR BACKGROUND 

Zfk. Hfwi yoy describe your^*»lf: 

i 1 ) ftmerir an IndUn 

( ?) dlack. Afro*A"ierttdr, or Neqro 

( 3) ^#lC4n»Ai«eritan or Cnicdno 

( 4i lirtent^l or A^t<in»ArNArican 

M PijerXa ir At»»er Lat*n-Amerua« descent 

' ii*«>r<* or '^ju'..i'.M»» 



Your nicest College Board SAT 31 
scores? Ploate indicate tha 
interval (((hich Includes your 
h.;hest ^ertal score (SAT-V) 
and that Mhicn includes yo«^ hlqh- 
est SAT-Hathenatual ($AT»M) score 



Do you thlftH that )^ 
were academicalljr fee4y 
for college by the end 
of jrouf junior jrear? 



{ 



n Yet ( ?) «o 
( 3) Oon*t knom 



!) female 



J ' t 't^ itti» t***^ 



U'.i ^tan^in<}? 
4 J V*" iiirt»»r 



Score 
Interval 


sAT-V 


$AT.>I 


400 • 440 ... 


... i 


1) 


( 1) 


460 -490 ... 


... ( 


2) 


I ?) 


STO * WO ... 


... ( 


3) 


( 3} 


hV) ♦ 590 ... 


... { 


4) 


( *) 


60C • 640 ... 


... { 


6) 


( 5) 


^^0 • 690 ... 


... ( 


6) 


( h) 


;oo Mu^ 


... { 


/) 


( /) 



31. 



32. 



Oq you think you were 
enotlonally ready for 
col lege by the end of 
your Junior yeirt 



{ 



1) Yes ( 2) Ito 
( 3) Don't HMw 



i n$r r*»li.j»^4, i^otere*''***. 
1 ■ t4th.}!t.. 

4' Ot*w . . 



Oo you think you would 
have entered college 
after conpleting your 
junior year «f you h#d 
been offered the oppor* 
tunlty? { 1) f es 
( 2) No ( 3) Oon*t 



PiiAs? afT.tfrti m cuvuTED (jyr>TigNwm lu THE Bu'viNiss-ww* mum 
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Chapter 1 

h Robert F. Coheen« -Charge to the CommisMon on the Future of the College " 
December 1970. 

2. Members of the clasNe> of 1^54, l%4» and l%9 are now approximately 40, 
M), ami 25 years okl respectively and are thus pre^uned to have perspectives 
on their Princeton experiences which differ according to their stage in the 
life cycle. The sur\'ey instrument was sent to all members of each class on 
the mailing list of the Alumni Records Office i IM54, N = 760; 1964, N - 823; 
195^^ m igmi^ N :::: 2439 > and the return rate for each class was 38 

percent* 44 percent, and 42 percent respectively for a total return rate cf 
39 percent. 

The responses were very illunninating especially the appended comments 
which were included as part of many returns, OseralK both the quantitative 
data and the Uiscursi\c materials reveal considerable satisfaction with the 
quality of PrincetonN education both in it^ formal aspects and beyond the 
classroom. A separate article will appear on the Alumni Survey at a future 
time. 

The Undergraduate Surrey which elicited respon^ies on a great number of 
issues discusved in this report was administered in the spring of 1972 and 
was based on a 25 percent systematic sample ( 1350 students 1 140 returns* 
response rate 85 percent! of the entire undergraduate student body. The re- 
sponse rate for each class was 1972. 73 percent; 1973, 82 percent; 1974, 91 
percent; and 1975. 95 percent. 

3. Gohcen, /w. c//. * ^ 

4 Gilbert Tennent and Samuel Davies. "A General Account of the Rise and 
State of the College, Lately Established in the Province of New Jersey in 
America*" in Richard Hofstadter and Wilson Smith, eds„ American Hifthvr 
Education: A DtKumetitary History, vol. K Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1961. pp. 91-92. , „ , . 

5. Woodrow Wikon, "Princeton in the Nations Service, In Hof^dter and 
Smith, op. r//.* p. 694. ^ ^ 

o. Harvard Univershy, Committee on the Objectives of a General Education m 
a Free Society, General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1945, p. 43. ^ 

7. Clark Kerr. The Uses of tlie ihiiversity. Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 
1963. p. 18. 

8. Alexander Meiklejohn, The Liberal Collcfte. Boston, Jones. 1920, p. 32. 

9. Robert F. Goheen quoted in Berj^.n county Record, August 17, 1971. 

10. Jacob Bronowski, Sciettce attd Human l aluex. New York, Julian Messmer. 
Inc., 1956, pp. 56-57. 

11. William G. Bowen quoted in an interview by William T. McCleary, 'Higher 
Education's Response to Changing Times,** University: A Princeton QiUirterly. 
53, Summer 1972, p. 2. 

12. Joseph F. Strayer, "A Brief Sketch of the De\elopment of the Princeton Plan 
of Undergraduate Education,'' mimeo., p. I, n.d. 

13. John Henry Cardinal Newman. The Idea of a University, Hoh, Rinehart, and 
Winston, New York, 1964. pp. 109-110. 
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Chapter 11 

1. Sec S. A, Kendrick and Churlo K. Thomas, Transition Frcim School to 
College" RevhM* of EducaiUmil Rrsemh, 40. 1, February 1970, pp, I5M79, 

2, This information h derived fnrni a survey conducted jointly hy the Commiv 
M4in on the Future of the Colleiee at^ the Fducational TeMing Service and \s 
based on a ten percent systematic sample <4MI students, 2626 returns* re- 
sponse rate 60 percent) of hi^h schoi>l ^eniors who scored tm or higher on 
the SAT Verbal Fxamination administered in November 1971. 

y College Entrance Fxaminations Board, Advanced Placement Examinations^ 
May 1971, 

4. The lowest proportion of students scoring three or higher in an Advanced 
Placement examination is 66 percent in -Latin /Virgil" For other subjects at 
least four-fifthn of all students performed at this level or better, 

5. This analysts was conducted as part of the work of the Commission by Rich- 
ard R. Spies who is noy, Assistant Provost, 

6. Ann Douglas Wood, "How Liberation of Women Can Improve Higher Edu- 
cation/' Vmvvrshy: A Prhnvum Quarterly, 52, Spring 1972, p, 12, 

7. I hid. 

^ ^ Sheldon Hackney quoted in the New York Times, February 19, 

9. Thi> information is based on two separate studies conducted by Richard R, 
Spies. 'Admissions Trends at Select Colleges and Universities,** and •^Thc 
Future of Private Colleges: The Effect of Rising Costs on College Choice,*' 
(financed by the Alft^ P. Sloan Foundation). 
10, Princeton—Educational Testing Service Survey of Gifted High School Seniors, 
November 1971. 

1 L Lewis S. Feuer, The Confiief of Cenerafions, New York, Basir ^ks. 1969, 
See Chapter 7, ' Generational P^uilibrium in the United States.*' 

12. IhiiL pp. 32K*329. 

13. See John C. Graves, **Student Attitudes Change Dramatically in Decade," in 
Sixty in Seventy, Class of I960, Princeton University, pp. 7-13. 

14. James S. Davie and A. Paul Hare, Btttton Down Collar Cultttre: A Sttidy of 
Vttdermtdttate Life at Princeton University, 1931^52, hectpgniphed, approxi- 
mately 150 pages. This is an unpublished research paper conducted as part of 
The Study of Education at Princeton directed by Frederick S. Stephan. 

15. Uppcrciass Choice Committee, tJpp^relass Choice Br*r>A. li^TS, 1972. 

16. Quoted in William McCleary. -An Informal Call on Princeton's Robert F. 
Goheen in his Tenth Year as President," Vniversily: A Princeton Qaarterlr^ 
M, Winter 1966-67. pp. 10-11. 



CHAPTr:R HI 

1. For an excellent discussion of this question, sec Gardner Patterson, The Edtt- 
cation of Women at Pritteeton. Chapter 11. Princeton, 1968. 

2. The basic ideas in this paragraph are taken directly from an excellent sum- 
mary of the legal issues, drawn up at our request by Thomas H. Wright, 
University Legal Counsel. 
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3. By -coiiipoHiiion" here wc mean cither the ratio of men to women* or the 
atniolute number in either group. Since class ?*la» is limited by the considera- 
tions governing overall size of the College, the absolute numbers of men and 
women are constrained, under a polJcy of free access, by the class ste and 
the composition of the applicant pool. 

4. A study of applicant pools at several institutions (including Stanford, Chi- 
cago, Harvard-Radcliife, Smith, and others) reveals that quite apart from the 
total size of particular institutions or their male-female ratios, no institutions 
similar in scale to Princeton recorded more than approximately 3200 applica- 
tions from women per year. This in itself suggests that it is unlikely that 
Princeton will exceed such a number in the near future. An increase on 
women*s applications of five percent per year for the next five years wouM 
yield approximately 3KH) applications* 

5. In some respects, the precise percentages for each group are less important 
than ihe differemiul hetwtm the groups. Even if total applications decreased 
in actual numbers, so long as women's applications decreased at a markedly 
slower rate tfour percent per year less), the arguments in this section of the 
report would not be affected. Tite cemral issue in dealing with ^^composition** 
is ratio, and this depends not on absolute but on relative numbers. 

6. The estimates presented below shouki be understood as allowing for fluctua- 
tions of about three percent in any given year, on both men and women, to 
reflect annual fluctuations in the percentage of those who accept our offers of 
admisston tie., variations in yieM). Thus, wher we say that a given applicant 
pool would yield a class consisting of 800 men and 300 women, we mean only 
that it will yieW a class wfth numbers of men and women students in the 
1775-8251 and f290-3101 ranges, respectively* For example, the targets of. 
800/300 for the class of 1976 yielded 785 men and 299 women. 

7. It must be remembered that fluctuations within the predicted range of +$6600 
to -$180,000, although hardly insignificant, are nevertheless relatively small 
in a budget of about $85 million. 

8. It coHid be achieved in another way, namely by cutting down on the num- 
ber of transfer students in favor of slightly larger entering classes. We are 
not inclined to make this recommendation but we mention it here because 
the availability of that option yields an alternative way of gaining that benefit. 
The policy on this matter shouki. of course, be sufficiently flexible to permit 
adjustments from year to year to take advantage of opportunities that may 
present themselves in the form of particularly talented people in either group. 
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flin, 1908, pp. 167*168, 178. 
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Yale University Press, |936, p. 66. 

11. John Dewey. The Educational Situation. New York, Modem Library, 1902, 
pp. 10M02. 

12. John Dewey. DiOUKracy and Education. New York, Macmlllan, 1916, pp. 
89-90. 

13. R W. Garforth. Dewey 's Edticational Writlni:s, New York, Heinemann. 1966, 
p. 25. 

14. The Undergraduate Aanoumement. p. 24. 
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16. Ihid., p. 25. 

17. Edmund Wilson, from **Note*Books of Night** quoted in the New York Times. 
June 13, 1972. 

18. Minutes of the Committee on the Course of Study, December 14. 1965. 

19. This survey was conducted by P. James E. Peebles. 
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21* The materials on educational technology were developed by Arnold Shore. 
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iahlc 1«1 



Proportion Who Would AttenU Princeton as 
Against Other Alternatives if They 
"Had it to Jo Over Again", 
Classes of 1954, 19o4, and 1969 



Alumni Class 

Total 1954 1964 1969 
(N«971) (N»272)tN»347)fN»352) 

To attend Princeton 83'« 86^ 80% 83$ 

To attend another 

college or university 8 7 8 9 

Never attend college — — — 1 

Undecided 9 7 12 7 

TOTAL 100' 100% 100% 100% 

Table K2 

ProportiOii Kho Would Attend Princeton as 
Against other Alternatives if They 
•Mlcid it to do 0\-er A^;ain/' Systematic Sample, 
Class of 1972 (N»303) 



To attend Princeton 73^ 

To attend another college jj 
or university 

Never attend college 1 

Undecided 11 



TOTAL 



liW% 
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Table 2.2 



Percentage of Students t^ith Various Academic Ratings 
Who Graduated With Honors, Were Inducted into Phi Beta Kappa, 
or Who Were Required to Withdraw 



Academic Rating 



Phi Beta Kappa ^ 



Honors 



Required to Withdraw 
Prior to Graduation ^ 



1^ 


2 


3 


4-5* 




978 » 


27si 


.4t 


(N-132) 


(N-169) 


CN-3S) 


(N-2) 


66.3 


45.7 


30.5 


19.6 


(N-132) 


(N-327) 


(N-174) 


(N-31) 


3.8 


3.1 


5.4 


6.8 


(N-18) 


(N-S4) 


(N-77) 


(N-35) 



rased on the Classes of 1968 - 1972 (N-4133) - Classes of 
'73 - '76 have not yet graduated 



Based on Classes of 1968 and 1969 (N-1643) - Data unavail* 
able for other classes 



NOTE: Since the number of entering students with a "five" 
rating is not statistically significant for this 
presentation, this very small group has been merged 
with those in the "four" category. 



Table 3.3 



Percent Yield, Academic 1 
1967-72 



Number Number \ II Yield for Total 
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Class 
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SO.S 
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64.8 


1968 
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87 
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1969 
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61.9 


1970 
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1971 
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148 
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13.5 
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25 




Cambridge 
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Unknown 


7 



F TOTAL 



32 



OSCLINED ADMISSION AT THE FOLLOVINO COLLEGES TO EIITE8 PRINCETON 

1972 1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 

M F M P M F 

Harvard/Radelltfe 44 26 46 19 46 13 28 20 41 

Yal. 107 31 102 18 79 15 67 106 88 
H.I'T. 46 9 

Stanford 41 17 34 23 
. Moaen 
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Table 2.1.: 



Estimate of Hours Devoted to Bull Sessions with Fellow Students 



on an Average 


Day, by Class 


J Systematic Sample, 






Classes of 


id::, ls}"3, 


nr4, ana 19 


75* 




Number of 
tlours 


iotai 


Freshman 




'lun ior 


O Vfr II Awl 








(N0298) 


(N-2?l) 


^ •« A A ^ 


None 


10% 


• < 


8^ 


11% 


12% 


1 


25 


23 


20 


*> > 


27 


» 


30 


29 


31 


32 


27 


5 


18 


18 


22 


17 


14 


4 


9 


10 


8 


10 


8 


5 


5 


0 


4 


4 


4 


e> 


3 


4 


3 


> 


4 


More than 
t» 


3 


> 


3 


2 


4 


TOTAL 


lOU 


991 


994 


101°. 


99% 



* Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 
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Tabic 2A± 



Evaluation of Quality of Selected Non-Academic lixperlences 
at Princeton During Previous Years, by Class, Variable Sample, 
Seniors IClass of 1972) and Sophomores iClass of 1974)* 



Quality of 
Non* Academic 



Dining Facility 





Total 


Senior 




l.\-901) 


(N«2bi: 


t-xcellent 


14% 


32*. 


Good 


40 


41 


Fair 


32 


V 


Poor or 




10 


Unacceptable 


14 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 



Sophomore 
(.\«640) 

6% 
40 
38 

16 

looi 



Facilities J-or 
Soc i al Activities 



Total Senior 
tN-913) (N- 



Sophomore 
293) (N«620) 



29 
37 

27 

99% 



8% 
39 
33 

20 

100% 



5% 

24 
39 

31 
99% 



Opportunities For 
Social Life 



Total 

(N«942) 



Senior 
tN«300) 



Sophomore 
(N«642) 



University Housing 

Total Senior Sophomore 
(N«294) 



(N-936) 



Lxcellent 


6% 


11% 


4% 


9% 


12% 


Good 


25 


31 


22 


42 


46 


Fair 


35 


35 


35 


31 


27 


Poor or 
Unacceptable 


34 


24 


38 


18 


IS 


TOTAL 


100% 


101% 


99% 


100% 


100% 



(N-642) 

7% 
40 
33 

19 

99% 



* Source: Princeton University Two and Four-Year Evaluation 
Ratings, 1972. 
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inble 2,1 S 



Istimatc of Hours Devoted to Extracurricular Activities 
on an Average Hay, by Class, Systematic Sample, 
i:ia;?scs of li^'^S, 1074. and li)"*5* 



Number of 



Hours 


Total 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 


Senior 




l.\«118S) 


(N-304) 


(N-298) 


fN«:7i) 


UM-312 


None 


IB% 


i4i 


IS'i 


211 


I9i 


1 


lb 


19 


16 


14 


13 


«• 


23 


22 


20 


?J 


22 


3 


•l7 


■> 1 


18 


15 


14 


4 


11 


12 


12 


10 


9 


S 


6 


4 


7 


4 


7 


(• 


4 


4 


5 


3 


5 


7-8 


4 


■» 
to 


S 


4 


9 


More than 












8 


* 




2 


1 


3 


TOTAL 


101% 


99 «. 


100% 


991 


1011 



* 

Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1j72. 



Percent of StuJents Who Participate in Various Ornanlscd Activities, 
Systematic Sample, Classes of 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975« 



0- 10 


1 1 - 20 


Debating 


Action 




Croups 


fiovernancc 




Cultural 


Kel igious 


Groups 


firoups 


Women • s 




Croup5 




Mu5;ic 




i»roups 




Professional 




(•roups 




Communications 




f^roups 





21 -30 

t!ommuni ty 
Service 



.tl-40 4l-r.O 



51-t.O 
Athletics 



* Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972 



Table Z.l' 



Self-Report on Satisfaction Kith Sccpe of 
l.xtracurricular Activities, by class. Systematic Sample, 
Classes of li»"2, ID??, 1974 and 1975* 



Total Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
(\*963) {NS24S) , (X-240) (X-2lbJ {\»2(.2) 



Satlsf ieJ 



78^ 



(i9*. 



/ O i 



&6% 



Dissatisfied 



31 



24 



14 



*Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1072 
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Table 2.\^ 



Student Lvaluation of the Quality of Departmental Advising 
on Course Selection for Undergraduate Majors, Four 
Year lvaluation, Kesponsvs of A.H, Candidates, 
Class of Ur: (N-3U7) 



Quality of Departmental 
Advising on Course Selection 



r.xcellcnt 


7% 


Cood 


32 


Fair 


35 


Poor 


21 


Unacceptable 


5 



Table 2.19 

Student f-valuation of Various Aspects of the Quality of 
Advising for Underclassmen, Two Year Evaluation, 
Responses of A.B. Candidates, Class of 1970 (N-585) 



/^...1t<... A^oi^mt/. Quality of Academic 

? w 1?L JfJ^«d Advising for Under- 

M^i^^ioir^ J5 !,w?ct^c classmen by Depart - 

the Board of Advisers mental Representatives 

(N-57 8) (N-412) 



txcollcnt 4? 6% 

r.ooJ 21 36 

Fair 36 33 

Poor 26 17 

Unacceptable 13 8 



Table 2.20 



Counselling Caseload by Number of Student Cases 

1971-72 



Class of 
1975 
(.freshmen) 

Male Tenia le 



Class of 
1974 
(sophomores) 

Male Female 



Class of Class of 

1973 1972 
(juniors) (seniors) 

Male Female Male Female 



BSb 



54 
3 



4S 
0 



49 
6 



34 

0 



80 
4 



41 

0 



54 
3 



17 

0 



48 



55 



34 



84 



41 



17 



Table 2.21 



Counselling Caseload by Number of Sessions 
1971-72 



Class of 

197^ 
t freshmen) 



Class of 
1974 
(sophomores) 



Class of 

1973 
(juniors) 



Class of 

1972 
(seniors) 



Male Female Male Female Mai e Female Male Female 



AB 

BSl: 



291 



279 
0 



324 
19 



214 

C 



364 
18 



289 

0 



320 
11 



103 
0 



TOTAL 297 279 343 214 382 289 331 103 
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TABLES TO CHAPTER 3 3.2 THROUGH 3.3 
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Table 3,2 



Number and Percentage of Majors by Ucpartment, 
Division and Sex for Fall 1972-75 



Men 



Women 



lotai 



HllMANlTIliS 

Architecture 

Art and Archeology 

Classics 

Hast Asian Studies 
English 

Germanic Languages 
Music 

Near liastern Studies 

Philosophy 

Religion 

Romance Languages 
Slavic Languages 

lOTAL 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 

Econumics 

History 

Politics 

Sociology 

Woodrow Wilson 

TOTAL 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

Astrophysics 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Psychology 

Statistics 

TOTAL 



60 

:i 

14 

9 

133 

/ 

8 
8 
39 
58 
19 
6 

382 



14 

1^ ^ 

209 
97 
36 
91 



3.8 
1.3 
.9 
.f> 
8.5 
.4 
.5 
.5 
2.5 
3.7 
1.2 
.4 

24.3 



.9 
7.8 
13.4 
6.2 
2 3 
5.8 



569 36.4 



5 
54 
90 
34 
23 
48 
39 
89 

8 



.3 
3.5 
5.8 
2.2 
1.5 
5.1 
2.5 
5.7 

.5 



10 
30 
5 
10 
67 
7 
3 
4 
3 
3 
19 
8 

169 



2.6 
7.9 
1.3 
2.6 
17.7 
1.9 
.8 
1.1 
.8 
.8 
5.0 
2.1 

44.6 



390 125.1 



8 
4 
47 
18 
9 
16 

102 



9 
22 
2 

6 
I 

38 
S 

90 



2.1 
1.1 
12.4 
4.8 
2.4 
4.2 

27.0 



2.4 
S.8 

.5 
1.9 
1.6 

.3 
10.1 
1.3 

23.9 



70 
51 
19 
19 
200 
14 
11 
12 
42 
61 
38 
14 



22 
126 
256 
115 

45 
107 

671 



5 
63 

112 
36 
30 
54 
40 

127 
13 



3.6 
2.6 
1.0 
l.O 
10.3 
.7 
.6 
.6 
2.2 
3.1 
2.0 
.7 



S51 28.4 



1.2 
6.5 
13.2 
5.9 
2.3 
5.5 

34.6 



.3 
3.2 
5.8 
1.9 
1.5 
2.8 
2.1 
6.5 

.7 



480 I 24.8 
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lah U' 3,2 (continued) 



Number and Percontase of Majors by Department, 
lUi'ision and Sex for Fall lsr2-73 



Men Women Total 





u 


i» 
a 




9 

d 




0 
0 


INCIMIIUING 














Basic Engineering 


24 


1.5 


0 


0 


24 


1.2 


Aerospace and 












Mechanical Sciences 


36 


2.3 


■> 


.5 


38 


2.0 


Chemical i.ngineer i ng 


3t» 


2.3 


1 


.3 


37 


1.9 


Civil and Geological 












iinginecring 


4b 


2.9 


0 


0 


46 


2.4 


l.lectrical 














I nKinecring 


01 


5.1 


0 


0 


bl 


3.1 


rOTAL 


203 


12. i» 


3 


.8 


206 


10.6 


Independent Major 


18 


1.2 


14 


3.7 


32 


1.6 


CR^ANn TOTAL 


1502 




378 


lon.o 


1940 


100.0 
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If feet? on nopartmental Maiors anJ Course Selection 
of Substituting 400 Women for 400 Men, 
100 in lach (:i:is<^ 



HHMAMTit.S 

Archi tecture 
Art and Archeology 
Class ics 
Creative Arts 
last Asian 'studies 
l.nglish 

Germanic Languages 

Humanities 

Music 

Near I. astern Studies 
Phi losonhv 
Rel ig ion 

Romance Languages 
Sla%"ic Languages 
Visual Arts 

TOTAL 

SOCTAL SClhNCt:S 

Anthropology 
I conomic: 
Hi story 

History 5 Philosophy 
of Science 



Majors 

2)0 200 Net 
>!en Women Change 
1-) (*) 





8 


1 


5 




18 


1 


3 




0 






1 






23 


33 


10 


1 


1 


- 


0 








n 




1 
1 


! 




6 




-6 


8 




-(» 


^ 


6 


3 


0 






0 






60 


89 


29 




> 

M 




16 


1 


-IS 


30 






1) 







Course Selections ^ 

400 400 Not 
Men IVomen Change 



4- 


33 


-14 


5 J 


1 1 . 


64 


42 


37 


- 5 


12 


23 


11 


13 


25 


12 


12«) 


190 


61 


34 


27 




ll« 


32 


13 


23 


24 


1 


g 


A A 




68 


4? 


•21 


49 


42 




132 


1"1 


39 


8 


15 


7 


22 


25 


3 


659 


819 


160 


24 


30 


6 


108 


49 


-59 


118 


130 


12 


12 


31 


19 



Tab le 3.3 tcontinupd) 





200 


200 


Net 


400 


400 


Net 




Men 


Women 


Change 


Men 


Women 


Chanf 


SOCIAL SCir.NCliS 


1 . \ 
I - 1 


I* ; 






I*; 




(continued) 














Politics 


17 


11 


-6 


98 


81 


-17 


Sociology 


9 


14 


5 


54 


57 


3 


Special Prograns^ 


1 
«• 


6 


4 


18 


19 


1 


Wood row Wilson 


14 


10 


-4 


15 


18 


3 


TOTAL 


90 


76 


-14 


447 


415 


-32 



NATURAL SCIKXCr.S 



Astrophysics 


1 




•1 


0 


0 


0 


Biochet'iistry 


« 


S 


•2 


15 


12 


•3 


Biology 


11 


9 


-2 


53 


50 


-3 


Chemistry 


3 


0 


•3 


87 


52 


-35 


Geology 


S 


2 


.3 


24 


24 


0 


Mathematics 


7 


3 


•4 


124 


55 


-69* 


Physics 


6 


0 


•6 


76 


29 


-47' 


Psychology 


9 


13 


4 


102 


136 


34 


Statistics 


1 


3 


2 


12 


7 


-5 


TOTAL 


50 


35 


-15 


493 


365 


-128 


GRAND TOTAL 


200 


200 


0 


1,599 


1.599 


0 



Ba?ed on l??l-72 distributions and an average of four course 
selections per stud«»nt| and assuming that the number of 
Knpineers in the College remaiiiii constant. 

" This is loss reliable since we have assumed that the number 
of Ingincers rorains constant but not trieJ to compute 
the impact of this assurntion or. course selections out- 
ride of I nf»ineerinc. 

' Includes Afro-Anerican Studies, American Civilization, 

Linguistics, Special Programs in liuropean Civilization, 
Practice Teaching, Latin American studies, and Independ- 
dent Ma for. 
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Table 4>2 



Tstlmates by Deans or Chairmen 
fes^ional Schools on Prospects 
Alumni of Three -Year Program: 
or ••Does Not Matter/* * 



of Leading (iraduate and Pro- 
for Admission of Princeton 
Percentage Answering "Favorable** 



Question I 

"All other things being equal would the age of a 
student who graduated in three years -- perhaps 
one year younger than most applicants from other 
schools influence your admissions decision?" 



PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 

Medical 
Law 

Business 
Architecture 
Divinity 
F.ngineeir ing 
Education 

TOTAL 

GRADUATK 
SCHOOLS 

American Civilization 
Art 

Art History 
Classics 

Comparative Literature 
East Asian Studies 
English 

Far Eastern Studies 

German 

History 

History of Science 
Journalism and 

Communication 
Latin American Studies 
Linguistics 
Music 

Near Eastern Studies 
Phi losophy 
Religion 

Romance Languages 



Number of 
Schools 



IS 
8 
7 
4 

3 

•» 
«■ 

1 

40 



6 
7 
S 

12 
9 
S 

17 
3 

16 

16 
2 

3 

2 
12 
17 

S 
15 

7 
21 



Number Answering 
"Favorable" or 

"Does Not Matter" Percentage 



14 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 



32 



6 
S 
4 

10 
7 
S 

14 
2 

13 
14 

2 

3 
2 

10 
17 

3 
13 

7 
19 



60% 



The "undecided" category is not included in this table. 



Tahlc 4.2 (continued) 



Number Answering 
Number of "Favorable" or 
Schools "Docs Not Matter'' Percentage 

Slavic Languages 10 8 

South Asian Studies 2 2 

Speech and Drama S 4 

SUB-TOTAL (Humanities) 197 170 861 

Anthropology 13 11 

Demography 2 2 

Economics 14 14 

Geographv S 5 

International Relations 2 2 

Political Economics 1 1 

Political Science 16 14 

Psychology 15 13 

Sociology 16 IS 

Urban PlanninK 2 1 

SUB-TO «\L ^Social 

Sciences) 86 78 924 

Agronomy 2 2 

Ana tomy 7 S 

Animal Science 3 2 

Astronomy 11 9 

Biochemistry 11 9 

Biology 14 14 

Biophysics 2 2 

Chemistry 16 16 

Environmental Science 3 3 
Earth and Planetary 

Science 4 4 

Geology 11 8 

Mathematics 16 16 

Mathematics - applied 1 1 

Microbiology 9 8 

Pharmacology 4 3 

Physic? 16 15 

Physics - applied 1 1 

Physiology 8 8 

Statistics 7 7 

SUB-TOTAL (Natural 

Sciences) 146 133 91. 



nRAiniATi: 

SCHOOLS 



TOTAL 429 381 S9% 
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Ta!>lc 4t2 (continued) 



l.stimatcs by Deans or Chairmen of Leading Graduate and Pro- 
fes:;ional Schools on Prospects for Admission of Princeton 
Munni of Three Year Program: Percentage Answering "Favorable" 
.>r "Hoes Not Matter." * 



Question II 

"(^n the basis of your best guess do you believe 
that a Princeton alumnus who completed a three- 
vear degree program would be eligible for ad- 
mission for study in your Department or School?" 

Number Answering 
Number of "Favorable" or 
Schools "Does Not Matter'^ Percentage 



PRj^FlSSinNAL 

Medical 
Law 

Bus iness 
Arcl^ i tecture 
Divinity 
Tngi nee ring 
1 ducat ion 

TOTAL 



IS IS 

8 8 

7 7 

4 4 

3 3 

2 1 

1 1 

40 39 981 



GUADIIATL 
SCHOOLS 



American Civilization 6 6 

Art 9 8 

Art History 7 7 

Classics 10 9 

Comparative Literature 9 8 

l:ast Asian Studies 5 S 

r.nglish 15 IS 

Far Fastern Studies 3 3 

Herman 14 13 

History 14 14 

History of Science 2 2 
Journal ism and 

Communication 3 3 

Latin American Studies 1 1 

Linguistics 7 7 

Music 15 IS 

Near Eastern Studies 4 4 

Philosophy 15 IS 

Religion 7 7 

Romance Languages 20 20 



* The "undecided" category is not included in this table. 



lah lc 4v 2 (c ontin ued) 

Xumhcr AnswcrinR 

Xumhcr of •'Favorahlc'' or 

Schools "Docy Not Matter" Percentage 

Slavic L;m)!ua>!es 5< J* 

South Asian Studies 1 I 

Speech and Drama 5 5 

SUB-TOTAL (Humanities) 179 176 9S% 

Anthropology 13 13 

Demography I I 

Economics 14 14 

Heopraphy 5 5 

International Relation? 2 2 

Pol ! tical l.conomics I i 

Political Science 15 15 

PsycholO)^y 13 13 

Sociology 13 13 
Urban Planning 



SUH- TOTAL (Social 

Sciences) 79 1001 

Agronomy 2 I 

Anatomy' 7 7 

Animal Science 3 • 

Astronomy 10 10 

Biochemistry 11 11 

Biology 14 14 

Biophysics I 1 

Chemistry 15 14 
l:nv i ronmen t a 1 Sc i ence 
Larth and Planetary 
science 



3 



reologv 10 8 

Mathematics 16 16 



Mathematics * applied 

Microbiology 9 9 

Pharmacologv 3 3 

Physics 16 16 

Physics - applied I 1 

Physiology 8 8 

Statistics 5 5 

SUB-TOTAL (N'atural 

Sciences) 138 13* 97% 

GRADUATE * 
SCHOOLS 

TOTAL 396 389 981 



iuhle 4*2 tcontinueJ) 



Estimates by Ooan^ or Chairnen 
fej;j4inn?il Schools on Pros^pects 
Alumni of Three-Year Program: 
or "noes Not Matter."* 



of Leading Graduate and Pro- 
for Admission of Princeton 
Percentage Answering 'Tavorable' 



Question IH 

All other things heing equal how would you compare 
the chances of admission of two Princeton alumni if 
one completed a three-year program and the other 
completed a standard four-year program?" 



PROFKSSin\AL 
SCHOOLS 

Medic il 
Law 

Business 
Architecture 
Divinity 
Engineering 
Educat ion 

TOTAL 

GP \DUATE 
SCHOOLS 



Number of 
Schools 



15 
8 

4 

3 

t 
«• 

1 

40 



Number Answering 

"Favorable" or 
"t>oes Not Matter" Porcentagea 



13 
5 
4 
3 



0 
1 

28 



American Civilization 


6 


S 


Art 


8 


6 


Art History 


7 


3 


Classics 


14 


3 


Comparative Literature 


10 


i 


East Asian Studies 


S 


3 


Lnglish 


17 


9 


Far Eastern Studies 


3 


2 


German 


16 


10 


History 


15 


to 


History of Science 


2 


1 


•Tournalism and 






Communicat ion 


3 


2 


Latin American Studies 


2 


1 


Lingp* sties 


12 


8 


Mus i c 


i: 


13 


Near Hastern Studies 


s 


3 


Phi losophv 


15 


7 


Rel igion 


5 


4 


Romance Languages 


20 


{> 



70% 



The "undecided" category is not included in this tabic. 
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Tahlo 4*2 (continued) 



Slavic Languages 
South Asian Studies 
Speech and Drama 

SUB-TOTAL (Humanities) 200 



Number of 
Schools 

11 
2 
5 



Anthropologv 
Demography 
tconomics 
Geography 

International Relations 
Political Lconomics 
Political Science 
Psycho logv 
Sociology 
Urban Planning 



SUB -TOTAL 



Agronomy 
Anatomy 



I Social 
Sc iences J 



Animal Science 
Astronomy 
Biochemistry 
Biology 
Biophysics 
Chemistry 

linv i ronmen t a 1 Sc i ence 
larth and Planetary 

Science 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Mathematics - applied 
Microbiology 
Pharmacology 
Physics 

Physics • applied 

Physiology 

Statistics 



SUB -TOTAL 



(Natural 
Sciences) 



15 
2 

14 
5 
2 
1 
16 
16 
16 
2 



87 



7 
3 

11 
11 

15 

3 
16 

3 

4 
11 
16 

At 

9 
4 

16 
1 
8 

7 



149 



Number Answering 
"Favorahle" or 
"Does Not Matter" 

7, 
I 
S 

113 

11 

2 
11 

1 

1 

1 
10 
11 
14 

2 



64 

1 

1 
4 

7 
10 

10 

2 



2 

IS 
2 

6 

■> 

12 
0 
5 
5 



Percentage 



S6% 



74». 



90 



60% 



GRADUATf; 
SCHOOLS 



TOTAL 



436 



267 



6\' 
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Table 4,3 

REACTTOKS or STUDENTS WHO TOOK ADVANCED STANDING 



CUSS OF 1973 (X • 11) 



Year Entertd Princeton 11 

A£e ' 18 1 

19 1 

20 5 

21 3 

22 1 

Vaj_or Humanities 4 

Social Sciences 4 

Natural Sciences 2 

iingtneerinR 1 

s\I -\ t'rHjl >i.orc Under hOU I 

-oi-rso s 

"51-800 1 

Pon't Remember 2 

^Xr- V.it!u-nat ic< scorv f»5l-*ti» 1 

"51-800 5 

t)r>n*t Remember 2 

^ U>-'*AvJ.j>^- -V*>l Yes 4 

So 7 

I ut '11 c t Jucat jonal T'lans No further school inj; 1 

Profesisional school 8 

Graduate work 2 
'Hher 

IntenJoJ ■ >LLMipat lon.tl Choice'* Academic career 2 

Professional career S 

Kork career 1 

other (politics! % 



Table 4,3 (continued) 

REACTIONS OF STUDENTS WHO TOOK ADVANCED STANDING 
CLASS OF 1975 (N » IjJ 



What range of considerations led you to decide to graduate in three 
years? 

Response Number of Respondents 

Desire to begin educational or occupational 
career earlier 

Financial savings 

Educational horedon 

Eager to major 

Reluctance to waste time 

Pivert scholarship funds to other students 

Toor Judgr .ent 

To marry and have children earlier 
Dislike of Princeton 



In vour opinion what are the advantages and disadvantages of completing 
your program at Princeton in three years? 

Kesponse Sumber of Respondents 

a. Advantages 

Opportunity to make efficient use of time 0 

Financial savings ^ 

Lducational ly challenging 3 

Begin educational or occupational career earlier - 

I»ivert scholarship fund to other students 1 

To marrv and havr children earlier ^ 

No ro:>ponse ^ 

b. Disadvantages 

Insufficient r>xposuio to a variety of courses 4 

Not cnoufih time to enjoy the total Princeton experience I 

Sot enough time for personal growth and reflection 4 

loo much pressure ^ 
So disadvantages 

Many disadvantages ^ 



If you had :t to do over again, would you choose to graduate in three 
years or in four years? 

Response Number of Respondents 

four yoars ^ 
Three years ^ 



ERIC 



Table 4,4 

REACTIONS OF STUDENTS WHO TOOK ADVANCED STANDING 
CLASS OF 19ea>1971 IN ^ 30) 



Class 1971 b 

1970 S 

1969 8 

1968 S 

1967 6 

Aae 21 4 

22 6 

2S S 

24 S 

25 S 

26 5 

27 1 
50 1 

Major Humanities 8 

Social ScieLces tl 

Natural sciences 6 

lingineering S 

SAT*Verbal »corc bOl-650 4 

asi-'^oo 7 

701-750 6 

"^Sl-SOO 4 

Don*t remember 9 

sAr«Mathcnidt iC!^ score 701-750 8 

"S1*8UU 13 

Oon't remember 9 

rinani.ial ViJ Yes 4 

No 7 

ului lon.i 1 CHft^cr >incc No further Z 

l eaving rrincet jjji Professional school 17 

('.ratluate work 11 

Other — 

t'urrcnt occupation Student 10 

Ac;ivlemic career (i 

Professional career 4 

Work career 6 

Other 1 

No response 3 



I abl e 4. 4 Ccontinued) 
REACTIONS OF STUDENTS WHO TOOK ADVANCED STANDING (CONTINUED) 
CLASS OF 19e8>l97l (N • SO) 

What range of consiaeratlons led you to JeciJc to araduate i n three year si 
Response Number of Respondents 

Desire to begin educational or occupational 

career earlier *^ 

Excellent eecondary school preparation IS 

Financial savings ' 

Dislike of Princeton ^ 

Prestige of "Advanced Standing'* 4 

Fager to major ' 

Reluctance to waste time ^ 

Iducut lonal boredom ^ 

Pisliko of lowui level pedagogical methods 

IMo>surc from triends ^ 
Pcr-iOnal 

Kvfp open the -vption nf craduatinK in three years 
I»iatt 



In vour opinion wh.it are the advantascs and disadvantaRc^ of completing 
v our f ro^ram at rnnceton in three vcars- 

Response Number of Respondents 

a . J^ dvaiit jj;e -^ 

Beiiin eJutMtmnal or occupational career earlier l** 
l inancial *<avin>:'- 

•i;»|MMtunit V to make efficient u>e ut time 8 
\ .liK at lona 1 1 • v K.i Uenj: inii 

I/» W It rrinwti^n rne voar ^ 

::iiMter tloxihilitv m academu and social options 3 
•v^uu kei maturat i on ^ 
Yp'Utiinitv to take a war off ui^hnut K^^tting 
hehinil da --'nates 

^* * ' 'I - adva nt at;e -^ 

Iti-iut u u-iit ixtosiiii- lo a varietv oi cour-^es IS 

:'n-.it I »t iv t.w V -i>vial lilt* n-^iiltmc from lo!;s 

♦ »i V I I uU nt 1 1 V 
I.'O niK •> pii--^ure ^ 
\.>t enough time to eniov* the total Princeton 

I'xpfi leiu »• 

\ot en(»H4:h t iir.r lor i s.it M I a». toiv -^ocial life • 
Jt.rced t'i 'prt inlijt- twt> soon 

\.»t enou^ih timt lor pi i .»oiia I »:i"^>th and nllevtion 1 
None ^ 

It h.iit It to Jo t.wM acain, would vou choose to i^raduate in three 

V vAT^ '^r in J e uj^ V a r ^ , - 

Kr^ |'uM>e \ umher oi Respondents 

I o'tr vear > 
Three vear*. 

Undecided ^ 
\o respon-^e ^ 



Table 4,5 

REACTIONS OF STUDEfTTS WHO TOOK ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
TESTS BUT DID NOT APPLY FOR ADVANCED STANDING 
CLASSES OF ig^S and l9"o (N ■ ?6) 



Y0T Entered Princeton 7S 

1972 1 

No response 2 

Age 17 n 

18 SO 

19 11 
No response 4 

Ma j 3r Humanities 13 

Social Sciences 9 

Natural Sciences 18 

Undecided 36 

SAT'Verbttl score 601-650 9 

651-700 11 

701-750 33 

751-800 19 

Don't Remember 4 

SAT'Mathcmatics score BcIom 601 3 

601*650 4 

651 "00 14 

701-750 22 

"51 800 29 

lH>n*t Remember 4 

Financial Aid Yes 25 

No 51 

Fu tufc Ed uca tional Plans No further schooling 3 

Professional school 30 

Graduate work 22 

other 21 

Intended occupational Choice? Academic career IS 

Professional career 34 

Work career 3 

Other 24 



Table 4.5 ^continued) 
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REACTIONS OF STUDENTS WHO TOOK APVANCEP PLACEMENT 
TESTS BUT DID NOT APPLY FOR ADVANCED STANDING 
CLASSES OF 197S and 1976 (N ■ "6) 



What range of conaiderationj led you to refrain from applying for 

advanced standing even though you were eligible to do ao7 

Response Number of Respondents 

Desire to take interesting undergraduate 
lind/or graduate courses 

Uncertain about major 55 

Wished greater opportunity to enjoy total 
experience 1' 

Not in a hurry to graduate 14 

Too young at time of graduation ^ 

Major requires four calender years ^ 

Three year program involve? too much pressure 8 

wanted time for personal growth and reflection 7 

Desire to take advantage of social life S 

Desire to participate in special programs S 

Adjusting to college wasted the Freshman year 3 

Difficult process of applying for advanced 

standing 3 



•Pcrsonar 



2 



Fear of rej* ction by graduate or professional 

school 2 

Loss of identification with entering class 1 



If you had it to do over again, would you choose to graduate in three 
years or in four years? 

Response Number of Respondents 

Hour years 

Three years * 
Undecided 

No response ^ 



Table 4,6 

RfeACTlONS OF STUDENTS WHO APPLIED FOR ADVANCED STANDING 
AND RETURNED TO THEIR ORIGINAL CUSS (N ■ 9) 
CLASSES OF 1972. I973> 1974 



Year entered Princeton 



1970 
1969 
1960 

No retponie 



Age. 



19 

20 
21 
22 

No response 



Major 



Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 



SAT'lcrhal score 



Below 600 

601-6S0 

651-700 

701.750 

751-aOO 



S A 1 > Ma t h cm a tic s_ s c p re 



601^650 
651*700 
701-750 
751-800 



linancial aid 



Yes 
No 



I'Uturc educational plans 



No further schooling 
Professional school 
Graduate school 
Other 



Intended occupationai choice 



Academic career 
Professional career 
Work Career 
other 



Table 4>6 (continued) 

REACTIONS OP STUDENTS WHO APPLIED FOR ADVANCED STANDING (CONTINUED ) 
AND RETURNED TO THEIR ORIGINAL CLASS (N » 9) 



What raage of contidtrttiont originally lod you to apply for advanctd 
•taodlng? 

Ratponat Numbar of Raiaondanta 

Dttiro to bagin adueatioaal or oeeupatloaal 

earaar aarlitr ^ 

Eagar to aajor ' 

Pinaacial tavingt ' 

Raluctanca to watte tiaa ' 

Prttture from friends 2 

Educational boredom ^ 

Prestige of ^'Advanced Standing** I 
Keep open the option of graduating in three 
years 



I 



Better room and choice of eating arrangenent I 



Mhat factors ultimately influenced you to decide to graduate in four 
year<t instead of threo? 

Response Number of Respondents 

Desire to take interesting undergraduate 

and/or graduate courses ' 

Enjoyment of the total Princeton experience ^ 

Desire to participate in a special progrtim 2 

Fear of the military draft 2 

"Not in a hurry to graduate" 2 

Too much pressure * 
Not enough time for personal growth and 
reflection 

Pes ire to take advantage of social life I 

lo»s, of identification with entering class I 



I 



Fear of rejection by graduate or professional 
school 

"Personal" 



If you had it to do over again » would you choose to graduate in three 
years or in four years? 

Response Number of Respondents 

Four years ® 

Three years * 



Table 4>7 



Self-Report of Activities Done For A Month Or More 
During The Summer Of 1971^ by Class » Systematic Sample » 
Classes of 1972» 1973, 1974, and 197S* 



Activities Total Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
(Ni>1184) (N»304) (N»298) (N»270) (N-312) 



Work For 

Pay 784 76% 78% - 79* 79» 

Travel 24 22 21 25 28 

Volunteer 
Community 

Work S 6 6 4 3 

Other 16 12 12 20 19 

TOTAL** 123 116 117 128 129 



* 

Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972, 

** 

Totals sum to over 1001 becauie multiple 
responses were permitted. 
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Table 4.12 



Evaluation of Deferred Admission to University hy Students 

Who Interrupted Their Studies Between Secondary School 

Graduation and Entrance to Princeton, Systematic Sample, 
Classes of 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975* 



{-: valuation 


Total 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 




(N-48) 


(N-15) 


(N-12) 


(N-10) 


(N-ll) 


Beneficial 




b7% 


581 


50% 


82$ 


Not 
Beneficial 


27 


20 


42 


30 


18 


Unsure 


8 


13 




20 




TOTAL 


loot 


100% 


100% 


iQOi 


looi 



* Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 
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Tahlc 4,13 



Evaluation of Deferred Admission to University by 

Students Who Did Not Interrupt Their Studies 
Between Secondary School Graduation and Entrance 
to Princeton, Systematic Sample, 
Classes of 1972, 1975, 1974, and 1975* 



Evaluation Total 1972 1973 1974 1975 

(N-1120) (N«2d2) (N-251) (Na287) (N«290) 

Beneficial 281 301 33S 33§ I7i 
Not 

Beneficial 54 55 51 51 57 

Unsure 18 15 16 16 26 

TOTAL lOOi lOOS 100* 100% 1004 

* 

Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972 



Table 4,14 

Self- Report on Preference for Taking a Leave 
From Campus Next Year Assuming Complete 
Freedom of Choice, by Class, Systematic Sample, 
Classes of 1973, 1974 and 1975* 



Total Fres hman Sophomore Junior 

(Ni-84^j (N«293) (N«293) (N«247) 

Yes 271 14S 395 26% 

No 73 86 61 74 



* 

Source: Undergraduate Survey, 
Spring 1972 



Table 4, IS 



Self- Kstiraate of Academic Readiness for College 

Gifted High School Seniors and 
Princeton Classes of 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975 



ETS Survey of Gifted High School Seniors; 

••no you think that you were academically ready for 



college by the end of your junior year 



All High School Seniors 
(N» 2840) 



Yes 57% 
No 26 
Don't Know 1' 



Princeton Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972 : 

"Do you believe that you could have handled the academic 
aspects of the Princeton experience if you had sKipped 
your senior year of secondary school and come to Princeton 
a year earlier?'* 

Readiness 
to do 
Academic Work 



Ready 
Not Ready 
Unsure 

TOTAL 



Total 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 


Senior 


(N-1174) 


(N-300) 


(N-295) 


(N-267) 


(N-312) 


54t 


58% 


57% 


50% 


48% 


34 


28 


34 


37 


38 


12 


14 


9 


13 


14 


loot 


loot 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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Table 4.1b 



Self- Estimate of Emotional Readiness for College 

lUfted High School Seniors and 
Princeton Classes of 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975 



ETS Survey of Hifted High School Seniors ; 

••Do you think you were emotionally ready for college 
by the end of your junior year?** 



All High School Seniors 
(N-2840) 

Yes 32% 
No 52 
Don^t Know 16 

Princeton Undergraduate Survey. Spring 1972 : 

•'Do you believe that you would have been ready for the non 
academic aspects of the Princeton experience if you had 
skipped the senior year of secondary school and come to 
Princeton a year earlier?*' 



Readiness for 
Non- Academic 

Activities Total Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 





{N-U72) 


(N-301) 


(N-294) 


(N-267) 


(N-310) 


Ready 


42% 


42% 


45t 


41% 


40t 


Not Ready 


42 


41 


37 


45 


46 


Unsure 


16 


17 


18 


14 


14 


TOTAL 


100% 


loot 


100% 


1001 


loot 



Table 4,17 



Advanced Standing by nraduation Status 
Classes of 1966 through 1972 



Did not 

Number of Graduated Clraduate 

Advanced Standing Students in 3 years in 3 years 

Applied for 

Advanced , - 

Standing 266 17-3 82.7 

Granted 
Advanced 

Standing 85 54.1 45.9 



Note: Transfer students are not included 
and data on advanced standing are 
not complete for some classes. The 
total number of students included 
in the table from which these data 
are drawn is 4,196 as compared to a 
total enrollment of 5,976 from the 
classes of 1966 through 1972. 
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Table 4.18 



UNDERGRADUATES ENROLLED IN GRADUATE COURSES AND 
GRADUATES ENROLLED IN UNDERGRADUATE COURSES: 1971-72 



Undergraduates Enrolled Graduates Enrolled in 
in Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 





Number of 


Number of 


Number of 


Number of 




Courses 


Students 


Courses 


Students 










9 


Antn ropo logy 


Q 
O 


1 9 


c 

9 


1 A 


nrcni vcc vUiG 


O 
O 


1 X 


O 


AZ 


HI ctU 1 V 


5 


A 


9 


o 


A 


1 
1 


2 


1 9 


70 


AS vrononiy 


■ "I 










Q 


10 


1 n 
lU 


92 




Q 






7 




fi 
O 


1 £ 


D 


^ft 
90 








lU 


1 O 

ly 




1 


1 
1 


c 

9 




caSv ASlaii dvU\*icd 


D 


1 1 






■% Mft « ^ 

cCOnOnllCS 




9A 


Q 
0 






1 A 


1 1 
1 1 


D 


1 n 
lU 




c 


O 


1 
1 


7 
2 


C Q G Eng. 


6 


A 
O 




10 


Elect* Eng. 


12 


9C 
29 


1 A 
1*1 


99 


English 


S 


e 

9 


9 


O 


French 


2 


2 




0 


Geology 


7 


n 

5f 


12 


1 A 

19 


German 


4 






9 


Greek 






2 




Hebrew 


2 


2 






History 


10 


20 


10 


XA 
94 


H Q P of Science 


1 


1 


2 


e 

9 


Italian 






Z 


0 


Japanese 






/ 


11 


Latin 






A 
*♦ 


A 
4 


Math 


11 


13 


19 


57 


Linguistics 


2 


S 


1 


3 


Music 


6 


18 


S 


14 


Near Eastern Studies 5 


7 


4 


16 


Persian 


2 


2 


3 


10 


Philosophy 


8 


12 


13 


36 


Physics 


20 


34 


6 


8 


Politics 


7 


13 


3 


3 


Psychology 


11 


43 


10 


14 


Religion 


3 


6 


6 


12 


Russian 


4 


IS 


2 


7 


Sanskrit 


• 


• 


6 


2 


Sociology 


4 


7 


2 


2 


Statistics 


4 


4 


4 


5 


ms 


46 


91 




• 


Visual Arts 






5 


6 


TOTAL 


268 


498 


248 


626 
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TABLES lO CHAPTER 5 5.1 THROUGH 5.18 
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Table 5.2 



Language Requirement at Selected Colleges and Universities 



I. Ivy League Schools 



School 



Language CEEB Academic^ 
Requ i rement Score T ime 



Other 



Brown University 
Columbia University 



Cornell University 



Dartmouth College 
Harvard University 



Yale College 



No 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Pennsylvania University Yes 
Princeton University Yes 



No 



1 year 

560 1 year 



2 years 

700 2 years 



Assumed no previous training in the language 



Passing or 
achieving the 
equivalent of 
the last term 
of a 16 pt. 
program (as 
defined) • 

••Qualification^' 
in two languages 
or ••prof iclency'* 
in one (advanced 
coursej . 



3 on Advanced 
Placement 



4 on Advanced 
Placement 

Strongly Recom- 
mended in Guide- 
lines. 
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Table 5,2 (continued) 



Language Requirement at Selected Colleges and Universities 
II Selected Major Universities 



Nature of Requirements 
A 



School 



Language CF.EB Academic 
Requirement Score Time 



Other 



Brandeis University 

University of California^ 
Berkeley 

University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Carnegie*Mellon Univ. 

Western Reserve of Case 
Western Reserve Univ. 

Colgate University 



Duke University 

University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Michigan State Univ. 

University of Minnesota 

University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Northwestern University 

Rutgers University 

University of Southern 
Illinois, Carbondale 

Stanford University 

Vanderbilt University 

University of Virginia 

Washington & Lee Univ. 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

No 



University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 



No 
Yes 
Yes 
Optional 

Yes 



2 years 



5 quarters 



3 on Advanced 
Placement 

No details 
available 



2 years 

1 or 2 years 
(depends on 
major) 

2 years 

2 years 

1 or 2 years 
(most Colleges) 

6 quarters 

2 years 

2 years 
2 years 



roo 



2 years 
2 years 



2 years 



Optional under 
distribution re- 
quirements 

14 credits or 
equivalent 



^ Assumed no previous training in language 
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Table S»2 (continued) 



Language Requirement at Selected Colleges and Universities 
III. Selected Liberal Arts Colleges 



Nature of Requirements 



School 



Language 
Requirement 



CEEB Academic A 

Score Tima Other 



Bernard College Yes 

Bennington College No 

Bowdoin College No 

Bryn Mavr College* Yes 

Dickinson College Yes 

Douglass College No^ 

Goucher College Yes 

MacAlester College No 

Mount Holyoke College Yes 

Oberlin College Yes 

Sarah Lawrence College No 

Skidmore College No 

Smith College No 

Swarthmore College No 

Vassar College No 

Wake Forest College Yes 

Wellesley College Yes 

College of William and 
Mary 



S90 



2 years 



No details 
available 

1 year 



3 semesters 



1 year 

2 years 



2 years 
610 2 years 

2 years 



4 on Advanced 
Placement 



Assumed no previous training in the language 
^ Two languages required or one language and mathematics 
* Language requirement abolished after Class of 1972 
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Table 5*3 



Means of Complying With the Language Requirement 
Class of 1972 
(N-740)* 

I of 

class 

I. Exempted from the requirement 211 

Engineers (121) 
University Scholars (4t) 
Students granted language 
waivers (5t) 



11. 


Demonstrated proficiency'^ 


at entrance 


14 


III. 


Demonstrated proficiency'^ 
term of study 


after 


one 


23 


IV. 


Demonstrated proficiency'' 
terms of study 


after 


two 


18 


V. 


Demonstrated proficiency^ 
terms of study 


after 


three 


14 


VI. 


Demonstrated proficiency'' 
terms of study 


after 


four 


10 



Does not include transfer students (87). 

Transcripts were not available for sixteen 
students. 

^ Proficiency is defined as the satisfactory 
completion of a 107 (or 108) level lang* 
uage course or an equivalent level of 
competence. 
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Proportion of Academic Work, by Division of Major, 
Division of Work, Year and Pedagogy, Random Sample, 
Class of 1972 (N«:04) ^ 

Division of Major NATURAL SCIENCES (N-30) 

I 

H a 

o Cd u 
as u(o 

B gCd M 

Division of Work 2? 5 .3 5 S HiS ^ 

o o Cd Cd 

Year and Pedagogy 
Freshman Year^ 

1) Lecture 28.1 31.9 SO.O SO.O 31.8 

2) Precept or Class 32.4 66.7 43.4 - 44.4 

3) science Lab.^ 39. S - 6.6 50.0 23.3 

4) Seminar - 0.9 - - 0.3 

5) Other - 0.^ - - 0.2 

TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 577 339 106 12 1034 

Percent Work in Each 55 g g 10.3 1.2 

Division 

Sophomore Year^ 



1) Lecture 


35.7 


42.4 


63.2 


40.9 


41.5 


2) Precept or Class 


27.8 


49.6 


36.8 


18.2 


34.4 


3) Science Lab.^ 


34.3 






40.9 


20.8 


4) Seminar 




3.4 






0.9 


5) Other 


2.2 


4.7 






2.5 


TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


540 


236 


133 


22 


931 


Percent Work in Each 


58.0 


25.3 


14.3 


2.4 


• 


Division 







^ Data do not Include independent majors or double degree programs, 
in sample (N>3) 

^ Actual laboratory hours schedules, not semester hours 

^ All figures except row 'TOTALS* are percentages 



Tahle 5.4 (continued) 



Division of Major NATURAL SCIENCES (N-30) 



01 

H C 



Division of Work ♦j-rj § g jj S^tS w 

Year and Pedagogy 

Junior Year^ 

36.1 
25.7 
19.3 
1.2 
15.1 
2.5 
1189 





32.6 


47.3 


39.6 


84.6 


zj rrecept or uiass 
•> 


18 9 


29.7 


60.4 


15.4 


3) Science Lab.** 


26.8 








4) Seminar 




8.5 






5) Independent Work 


21.0 








6) Other 


0.7 


14.5 






TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


857 


165 


154 


13 


Percent Work in Each 


72.1 


13.9 


13.0 


1.1 


Division 






Senior Year^ 










1) Lecture 


26.5 


42.9 


60.0 


47.1 


2) Precept or Class 


20.4 


31.1 


31.1 


23.5 


3) Science Lab.^ 


17.6 




2.2 




4) Seminar 




13.4 


6.7 


29.4 


5) Independent Work 










6) Thesis 


32.3 








7) Other 


3.2 


12.6 






TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


558 


175 


45 


17 


Percent Work in Each 


70.2 


22.0 


5.7 


2.1 


Division 






Percent Work-All Years 


51.2 


38.7 


8.9 


1.3 



32.5 
23.5 
12.5 
4.0 

22.6 
5.0 
795 



<5 



Table 5>4 (continued) 



Division of Major HUMANITIES (N»78) 



Year and Pedagogy 
Freshman Year^ 



1) 


Lecture 


31.0 


36.8 


48.5 




2) 


Precept or Class 


22.2 


61.9 


40.0 




S) 


2 

Science Lab. 


46.8 








4) 


Seminar 










5) 


Other 




1.3 


11.5 





Percent work in Each 
Division 



Sophomore Year^ 



33.1 49*8 17.0 0.0 



1) Lecture 


43.4 


39.0 


57.5 




2) Precept or Class 


15.7 


50.5 


30.8 




3) Science Lab. 


40.9 




11.5 




4) Seminar 




3.1 


0.2 


mm 


5) Other 




7.4 






TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


242 


895 


480 


0 


Percent Work in Each 
Division 


15.0 


55.3 


29.7 


0.0 



o n m 
» u «> 



i-i 4> ** • 9 ** M«' 

ua a ts B e o> oee 

Division of work 25 8 '2.2 25 



I w a Q U B O O 



36.9 
45.0 
15.5 



2.6 

TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 690 1040 355 0 2085 



45.1 
39.5 
9.5 
1.8 
4.1 
1617 



Table S.4 (continued) 



Division of Major 



HUMANITIES (N«78) 



Division of Work 
Year and Pedagogy 
Junior Year^ 



OS U 

ascn 



I 



CO a 



e 

I 



I 

e 0.0 
at o o> 

V DO 4^ 
CO 0«H 

o» ooe 
u OS i 

OOP 

eucLX 



1) Lecture 


39.3 


30.9 


SS 7 


33.3 


34.3 


2) Precept or Class 


33.7 


38.1 


34.0 


— 


37.5 


2 

3) Science Lab. 


27.0 




3.4 


33.3 


1.2 


4) Seminar 




10.8 


5.7 


33.3 


10.1 


S) Independent Work 




18.1 


1.1 




16.0 


6) Other 




2.1 






1.9 


TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


89 


2531 


262 


9 


2891 


Percent Work '.n Each 


3.1 


87.5 


9.1 


0.3 




Division 






Senior Year' 












1) Lecture 


41.6 


30.9 


53.3 


33.3 


32.8 


2) Precept or Class 


33.3 


23.4 


28.9 


6.7 


23.8 


3) Science Lab.^ 


2S.0 






20.0 


0.5 


4) Seminar 




12.3 


17.8 


40.0 


12.8 


5) Independent Work 












6) Thesis 




25.9 






23.4 


7) Other 




7.5 






6.8 


TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


30 


1807 


152 


IS 


2004 


Percent Work in Each 


1.5 


90.2 


7.6 


0.7 




Division 


14.5 






Percent Work-All Years 


12.2 


73.0 


.3 





o 
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Table S,4 (continued) 



Pivision of Major 



SOCIAL SCinXCIiS (N«70) 



Division of Work 

Year and Pedagogy 

Freshman Year^ 

1} Lecture 

2) Precept or Class 

3) Science Lab.** 

4) Seminar 

5) Other 

TOTALS (Hrs. in Oiv.) 

Percent Work in Hach 
Division 

Sophomore ^ear^ 
1) Lecture 



2) Precept or Class 

3) Science Lab»^ 

4) Seminar 

5) Other 

TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 

Percept Work in Each 
Division 









e 


















^ a> 






a» 


CO u 




^ u 




u e 


e 


€0 B 


e 




60 






♦i* *^ 








CO u 




o u 






s: 




5 



«MS e 

V O0C8 fc« 



27.1 


34.8 


50.3 


50.0 


36.1 


31.9 


64.2 


46.1 




48.5 


41.0 




3.6 


50.0 


15.1 




0.9 






0.4 


717 


850 


S2S 


6 


2098 


34.2 


40.5 


25.0 


0.3 




28.7 


46.4 


45.0 


47.8 


44.0 


29.8 


42.6 


41.5 


13.0 


40.5 


41.4 




12.8 


39.1 


11.1 




6.0 


0.2 




2.3 




5.0 


0.4 




2.1 


181 


699 


999 


23 


1902 


9.5 


36.8 


5 2 • 5 


1.2 
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f ab lc^ !> ,4 (continued) 



Division of Major 



SOCIAL SCIENCES (N»70) 



Division of Work 

Year and Pedagogy 
Junior Year' 



CO u 



CO 



lA 

CO e 
o u 



00 

e 

o 
e 



^ e 

O e9«^ 

as u u 

U CQ*^ O 
O O CO 



1) Lecture 


38.9 


50.1 


41.4 


— 


43.2 


2) Precept or t:iass 


42.1 


31.0 


24.7 


- 


26.9 


3) Science Lab." 


18.9 




5.2 




4.6 


4) Seminar 




14.3 


1.3 


100.0 


4.3 


S) Independent Work 






26.7 




19.4 


6) Other 




4.7 


0.8 




1.6 


TOTALS (Mrs. in Div.) 


95 


491 


1572 


2 


2160 


Percent, Kork in Hach 


4.4 


22.7 


72.8 


0.1 




lUvision 








Senior Year'' 












1) Lecture 


47.6 


52. S 


29.3 


31.0 


35.1 


2) Precept or Class 


33.3 


30.2 


15.3 


51.7 


19.7 


3) Science Lab." 


11.9 




1.7 


10.3 


1.8 


4) Seminar 


7.1 


16.3 


5.7 


6.9 


8.0 


S) Independent Work 






2.0 




1.5 


6) Thesis 






39.2 




29.0 


7) Other 




1.0 


6.4 




4.9 


TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


42 


298 


1052 


29 


1421 


Percent Work in Each 


3.0 


21.0 


74.0 


2.0 




Division 








Percent Work-All Years 


13.7 


30.8 


54.7 


.5 
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lahlc 5>4 CcontinueJ) 



Division of Major 



liNT.IMiliRINd {N«20) 



Division of Work 













(A 








0> 






(A 


»m 


(A 


u 




*-* 


O 


o 






^ U 


Q> 


u c 


e 


C4 C 


e 




CQ 










{J •m 




CIS u 

&«: V) 


1 


O U 


e 









u 

Q> O 

e a*^ 

o CQ e 
e o Q> 
Q> Q> e 



e a* 

u ^ 

O CO (A 
SB U ^ 

e o CO 

U CO 



Year and Pedagogy 

Freshman Ycar^ 
1) Lecture 



26.7 



36.6 



3) Science Lab." 

4) Seminar - 

5) Other 

TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 763 

Percent Work in Lach e 
Division 

Sophomore Year^ 

1) Lecture 28.2 

2) Precept or Class 33.0 

3) Science Lab." 38.8 

4) Seminar - 

5) Other 

TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 433 
Percent Work in Each 



Division 



38.3 



51.1 


40.5 


41.7 


31.7 


34.9 


43.3 


59.5 


25.0 


39.1 


45.1 






33.3 


28.4 


18.8 


4.3 






0.6 


0.1 


1.4 






0.2 


1.1 


141 


84 


36 


1024 


6241 


13.8 


8.2 


3.5 






47.2 


59.2 


49.7 


42.2 


43.5 


42.6 


34.2 


9.0 


23.9 


35.8 




6.7 


41.3 


32.9 


16.8 


5.6 






0.5 


1.6 


4.6 






0.4 


2.4 


108 


120 


487 


1158 


5608 


9.3 


10.4 


42.1 
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Table S>4 (continueJ) 



Division of Major 



M a» 

Division of Work a Jjj | 

Year and Pedagogy ^ 



Junior Year 



1) Lecture 


44.8 


51.2 


2) Precept or Class 


25.6 


34.6 


3) Science Lab." 


28.0 




4) Seminar 


1.6 


11.8 


5) Independent Work 






6) Other 




2.4 


TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


125 


127 


Percent Work in Each 
Division 


12.6 


12.8 


Senior Year^ 






1) Lecture 


37.7 


47.0 


2) Precept cr Class 


54.7 


33.7 


3) Science Lab. ^ 


7.5 




4) Seminar 




19.3 


5) Independent Work 






6) Thesis 






7) Other 






TOTALS (Hrs. in Div.) 


53 


83 


Percent Work in Each 
Division 


6.1 


9.6 


Percent Work-All 

VAnrft 


34.3 


11.4 



ENGINEERING (N-26) 







• M 
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e o. 
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O MB 




•M o 




u m'M 




U 








o u 


e 


o O ft 




V) M 


Ui 


O.O.UJ 


o.o.< 



62.3 


54.6 


53.7 


39.5 


27.0 


9.4 


16.5 


29.5 


S.9 


27.7 


21.9 


8.1 


4.9 


3.6 


4.5 


6.1 




4.2 


2.7 


15.1 




0.4 


0.6 


1.7 


102 


637.5 


991.5 


7231.5 


10.3 


64.3 






57.4 


38.6 


42.4 


35.0 


27.7 


12.3 


19. S 


21.9 


0.7 


7.7 


5.8 


3.6 


9.9 


6.5 


7.9 


9.2 




24.6 


16.7 


3.2 




3.1 


2.1 


21.2 


4.3 


7.3 


5.7 


5.8 


141 


586 


863 


5083 


16.3 


67.9 






11.1 


43.3 
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Table S.8 



Self-Report of the Single Most Stimulating or 
Valuable Undergraduate Academic Experience 



Classes of 


iy54, li»o4, 


and Ivoy 


Class 






Total 


19S4 


1964 


1969 




(NoSl?) 


(N*272} 


I'M. ^ • 7 




Senior Independent 
nork 


42% 


ib% 


42t 


46% 


The Faculty 


6 


11 


6 


3 


Precepts 


S 


6 


S 


4 


A Specific Course 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Other* 


43 


43 


43 


43 


TOTAL 


1001 


100', 


100% 


100% 



* All Categories under 4'i 
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Table S,9 



Evaluation of Affiount of Time Spent with Adviser on Senior 
Independent Work, by Division, Systematic Sample, 
Class of n>72* 



Amount of 
Time 



Total 



e 

CO 

n 



CO e 
o u 



(N-292) (N-110) (N-118) 



to 

(0 u 

u e 

(0 u 

55 <n 



e 
ec 

lU 



(N-31) (N»33) 



Too Much 2% 
About RiRht 52 
Too Little 40 



31 

60 
37 



40 
S9 



68 
29 



54 
46 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 
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Tables. 11 



Evaluation by Students of Overall Quality of Academic Experiences 
During Previous Years, by Class, Systematic Sample, Classes of 

1972, 1973, 1974 and 1975« 



Overall Quality 
of Academic 
Experiences 



Excellent 



Total Freshman 



(N-1168) 
311 



(N-301) 
3i% 



Sophomore 
(N«294) 
28t 



Junior Senior 
(N«264} (N«309} 
241 39% 



ERIC 



(lOod 



46 



47 



49 



SO 



41 



Fair 



18 



16 



21 



21 



16 



Poor 



TOTAL 



994 



1001 



100^ 



1001 



lOOi 



Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 



Tahle S.12 



Evaluation by Students of Overall Quality of Academic Experiences 
During Current Year, by Division, Systematic Sample, Classes of 

1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975* 







1/) 
u 

•rt 




in 




in 




M 
18 

U 

Q> 




Overall Quality 
ot Acaaemic 
Experiences 


Total 


Human it 




Social 
Science 




Natural 
Science 




c 

•rt 

ui 






/ U« 0 4 T % 


(N-321) 


(N-289) 


(N>148) 


(N-85) 


Excellent 


$n 


541 


274 




50% 


344 


Good 


46 


4' 


1 


48 




49 




47 


Fair 


19 


17 


23 




18 




17 


Poor 


4 




5 


3 




3 






2 


TOTAL 


1001 


100% 


lOU 




100% 


1004 



* Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. Sophomores assigned 
to division of major selected during Spring pre-registration 
period. 
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Table 5.13 



Student Hvaluation of Various Teaching Forms, 
Four Year Evaluation, Responses of A.B. Candidates, 
Class of 1972 (N-307) 



Ratings* 


Preceptor ials 
(N-296J 


Lecture 
Courses 
(N-307) 


Laboratorie 
(N-202) 


Excellent 


15« 




St 


Good 


36 


• 


29 


Fair 


33 


24 


46 


Poor 


14 


3 


16 


Unacceptable 


2 


0 


3 



(N-253) 

26% 
49 
22 
3 

0 



* 



The inapplicable" category has been eliminated from the 
original tables in the evaluation form and the percentages 
have been recalculated. 



Tabic 5.14 



Student F.valuation of Various Teaching Forms. 
Two Year Uvaluation, Responses of A.B. Candidates, 
Class of I9?0 (N-(i57) 



Ratings* Preceptorial s bourses Laboratories Seminars 

(N-644) (N-653) (N-SSS) (N-426) 

8', 10'* St 19^ 



tixcellent 

Good 36 61 27 51 

Fair 



Unacceptable 



38 26 45 24 

2 13 1 



ft 



The "inapplicable" category has been eliminated from the 
original tables in the evaluation form and the percentages 
have been recalculated. 
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Tahle S.IS 
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Student kvaluation of Maximum Size for a Lecture^ 
hy Class, Systematic Sample* 
Classes of 19":. l*>"3, 1974» and 1975* 



Maximum Size 
for a Lecture 



Total Freshman 
(N-1185) (N-304) 



Sophomore Junior Senior 
{N«312) {N-271) {N-298) 



No Opinion 


8t 


9% 


9t 


6t 


7% 


UnJer 50 


4 


4 


2 


6 




50-100 


8 


8 


9 


10 




101-150 


13 


IS 


14 


U 


11 


151- JOO 


6 


6 


6 


7 




Over 200 


4 


S 


5 


2 




Sl2e Doesn't 












Matter 


58 


S4 


SS 


S8 


66 


TOTAI. 


lOH 


ion 


loot 


lOH 


100% 



Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972 • 



Table 5.16 



Student Evaluation of Maximum Size for a Discussion Section, 
by Class, Systematic Sample, 
Classes of 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975* 



Maximum Site Total Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
(N-118S) (N-304) (N-312) (N-271) (N-298) 



No Opinion 


St 


21 


4t 


41 


2% 


3-5 


3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6-7 


6 


S 


7 


8 


6 


8-9 


15 


12 


IS 


16 


17 


10 


38 


39 


40 


37 


37 


11*12 


12 


12 


9 


12 


15 


13-15 


16 


21 


19 


15 


12 


16-20 


4 


6 


4 


3 


4 


Over 20 


1 


1 


2 






Size Doesn't 












Matter 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


TOTAL 


99% 


100% 


1011 


100% 


99% 



* Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 
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Table S.l? 



Classroom-Related Computer Use In 
Untiergrailuatc and HraJuate Courses 
At Princeton University 



Academic 


Year 1971-72 


Number of Coursest 


Classroom* Related 
Use 


Undergraduate Craduate 


Large Data Base 
Inquiry 


2 12 


Simulation 


18 7 


Problem Solving 


45* 30* 


Laboratory Data 
Analysis 


18 7 


Source: Princeton 
1971*72. 


Computer Center Survey, 


There are multiple entries for some courses. 


m 

Approximate number. 
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lalylc AJH 

AUDIO -VI SUM I:QI)IPMI:NT AVAILABLlI 
AT nUNChiON UMViiKSli^ A/V CIXII.K 



PROJECTORS 

Opaque 
Overhead 
8 mm 
10 mm 

55 mm Slide :X2 

Lantern ^sliJo 
5 1/4" \ 4" 



ACCliSSORItiS 

2 Cinemascope Lens 2** 16 mm 

2 Controls, Remote **Carouser* 

4 Screens w/Stand 

5 Screens • Wall Mount 

1 Slide Selector 'Tilm Strip'' 
35 mm 

2 Projection Tables 



ri:cori>i:rs 

1 Tape Recorder 
Ca^ sotte 

4 Tape Recorder 
Real to Reel 

1 Record Player 



MICROPHONES ANT) ACCLSSORIES 
4 Crystal 
14 iKT.aric 
T Microphone Stands 



ACtlSSORILSg cr.XERAL 

1 Amplifier - Speaker 

^ A.C. Lxtentions 25* 

1 Copier» Color Contact 

1 Mixer 

3 Speaker.^ 

3 Stands 
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TABLES lO CHAPTER 6 6.1 THROUGH 6.21 
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Tabic ft.l 

Self -Report of Attendance in All Pass -Fail as Compared to All 
Graded Courses During Undergraduate Career, by nivisiont 
Systematic Sample, Classes of 1972, 1973, and 1974* 



Attend Pass- 
Fail Courses 



More Often 
Le»s Often 
Same 












^ u 




19 C 


h ^ 










o u 


CO u 


I/) W) 





(N-305) (N«273) (N-132) 

S% S% 4% 

23 2S 35 

72 70 61 



U 

o 

«ri 



s 

w 



(N-74) 

41 

35 
61 



TOTAL 



99% 



100% 



100% 



loot 



100% 



Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. Sophomores 
assigned tc division of major selected during 
Spring pre 'registration period. 
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Table b.2 

Self-Report of AttenUance in all Pass^^Pail as ComparcU to all 
Graded Courses During Undergraduate Career ♦ by Class ^ 



Systematic Sanple, 






19/4 f and 


1975* 


Attend Pass* 












Fail Courses 


Total 


Pfestman 


Sophomore 


Junior 


Senior 




(N-990) 


(N-182) 


(N-244) 




(N-306) 


More Regularly 


5^ 


3i 


4i 


7% 


SI 


Less Regularly 


26 


24 . 


27 


21 


30 


Same 


69 


73 


69 


72 


66 


TOTAL 


100^ 


1001 


100) 


100% 


100% 



Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 



Table «>»3 



Self-Report of Effort Devoted to all Pa«»-Fftil as Compared to 
All Graded Courses During Underjiraduate Career, by Division, 
Systematic Sample, Classes of 1972. 1973, and 1974* 



Effort Devoted 
to Pass- Fall 
Courses 



Total 



s 

I 





(N-782) 


(N-302) 


(N-27S) 


(N>131) 


(N-74) 


More Effort 


41 


Ai 


4t 


21 


41 


Less Effort 


46 


40 


4S 


S2 


61 


Same 


SO 


S5 


SI 


47 


35 


TOTAL 


loot 


99% 


loot 


1011 


100% 



* Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. Sophomore, assigned 
to division of major selected during Spring prc-registratlon 
period. 
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Table 6.4 



Self-Report of Effort Devoted to all Pass-Fail as Compared to 

All Graded Courses During Undereraluatc Career » by Class, 
Systematic Sample^ Classes of 1972» 1973, 1974 and 1975* 



Effort Devoted 
To Pass-Fail 

Courses Total Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 

(N«988) (N-180) (N-245) (N-259) (N-304) 

More Hffort 4% 6t 3t 4t S« 

Less Effort 45 42 46 42 48 

Same 51 52 51 54 47 

TOTAL loot loot 100% lOOt lOOt 



* 

Source: Undergraduate Survey i Spring 1972 



Table 6> 5 



Self-Report on Probability of "Deciding for Myself" How Best to 
Distribute Effort in Course Work In all Pass-Fail as Compared to 
All Graded Courses During Undergraduate fareer» By Division, 
Systematic Sample, Classes of 1972, 1973, and 1974* 




s 

(N-SOO) 



m fi 
u 



(N-274) 



^ o 

CO u 

a: CO 



8 

i 



11 



(N-132) (N-78) 



More Likely to 
Decide for 
Myself 



66% 



6St 



641 



71% 



691 



Kot More Likely 
to Decide for 
Myself 



34 



35 



36 



29 



31 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



Source: Undergraduate Suivey, Spring 1972. Sophomores assigned 
to division of major selected during pre-reglstration period. 
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Table 6> 6 



Self -Report on Probability of ^'Deciding for Myself** How Best 
to Distribute Effort in Course Work in all Pass* Fail as Compared 
to All Graded Courses During Undergraduate Career, by Class » 
Systematic Sample, Classes of 1972» 1973, 1974» and 1975* 



Total Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
(N-1014) (N-203) (N-2S2) (N-257) (N-302) 

More Likely to 
Decide for 

Myself 66% 67i 68« 61% 681 



Not More Likely 
to Decide for 

Myself 34 33 32 39 32 



TOTAL loot 100% 100% 100% 100% 



* 

Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972 



Tab I c^ 6 > 7 

Self-Report of Number of Pass-Fall Courses Taken During 
Undergraduate Career, by Division, Systematic Sample, 







Class 


of 


1972* 














lities 




Social 
Sciences 


i-i a» 




leering 




Number of 
Pass-Pall 
Courses 


Total 


V* 




Natui 
Sciei 




Eneii 








(N«113) 


(N-119) (N«:3) 


(N«39) 


0 


2% 


21 


34 








1 


3 


A 




2 


6 






3 


m 


9 


16 


6 


6 






3 


3 


13 


12 


17 


12 






5 


4 


18 


18 


18 


27 




13 


S 


13 


13 


12 


24 






8 


0 




IS 


12 


6 




31 


7 


t 


4 


S 


18 






8 


8 


11 


6 


IS 






18 


More than 8 


11 


IS 


IS 






12 


TOTAL 


100$ 


101) 


101 




101) 


MEAN 




S.2 


s. 


6 4. 


5 


6.3 



* Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. Seniors only. 
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Table 6,8 



Self-Report of the Number of Pass-Pail Courses 
Enrolled in Interesting But Difficult or Unfamiliar 
Areas Otherwise Avoided, Systematic Sample, 
Classes of 1972» 1973, 1974, and 1975* 



Number of 
Pass-Fail 
Courses 



Total 



Freshman 



(N-1185) (N»304) 



Sophomore Junior Senior 
(N-298) (N«27l) (N«312) 



None 


43% 


471 


52« 


S7t 


.>4I 


1 


21 


24 


2 


20 


15 


2 


14 


S 


12 


21 


19 


5 


6 


• * 


2 


9 


12 


4 


4 


• • 


1 


9 


7 


S-6 


5 


• • 




5 


8 


7-8 


1 


• • 




m m 


2 


More Than 












8 


• • 






m m 


1 


Can't Say 


9 


26 


6 




3 


TOTAL 


lOlt 


1011 


99% 


99t 


101% 



Source: Undergraduate Survey, 1972 
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Table 6.9 



Proportion of Students Enrolled In Full Pass-Fall Courses 
Receiving Grades and Pass-Fall, by Term, 1971-72 



FALL TERM 



Courses 



Fall Term Total 

Aerospace ^ Mechanical Sciences 
(Student- Initiated Seminar) 

Afro- American Studies (Student - 
Initiated Seminar) 

Anthropology 209 
Anthropology 312 
Anthropology 3S2 
Anthropology 3S5 
Anthropology 400 
Architecture (Student- Initiated 
Seminir) 

Architecture 203 
Art 101 
Chemistry 333 
East Asian Studies 331 
East Asian Studies 341 
Engineering (Student- Initiated 
Seminar) 

German (Student- Initiated Seminar) 
History (Stud'^nt* Initiated Seminar) 
History and Philosophy of Science 321 
Humanities 40S 
Philosophy 101 
Philosophy 201 
Philosophy 203 
Philosophy 300 
Philosophy 307 
Philosophy 311 



Grade 


Pass - 


Fail 


Total 


N 




N 


% 


N 


i 


478 


30 


lllS 


70 


1593 


100 


- 


- 


IS 


100 


15 


100 


10 


S6 


8 


44 


1 ft 

IB 


1 An 


3 


2 


138 


98 


141 


1 nn 


o 


28 


23 


72 


32 


100 


I 


7 


14 


93 


15 


100 


s 


33 


6 


67 


9 


100 


2 


20 


8 


80 


10 


100 


— 




6 


100 


0 


100 


t 


21 


30 


79 


TO 

do 


1 nn 

lUU 


IS 


9 


137 


vU 


150 


1 nn 


14 


87 


2 


13 


lo 


1 nn 


6 


2S 


18 


75 


24 


1 nn 


9 


60 


6 


40 




1 nn 


2 


9 


20 


91 


22 


100 


4 


23 


13 


77 


17 


100 


12 


71 


5 


29 


17 


100 






10 


100 


10 


100 


12 


S7 


9 


43 


21 


100 


44 


32 


9S 


68 


139 


100 


11 


12 


82 


88 


93 


100 


19 


28 


48 


72 


67 


100 


25 


58 


18 


42 


43 


100 


27 


57 


20 


43 


47 


100 


1 


4 


21 


96 


22 


100 
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laMe b/j tcontinueJj^ 



Proportion of Students Enrolled in Full Pass-Fail Courses 
Receiving Grades and Pass-Fail » by Termt 1971-72 

FALL Tlil^f 



Courses 




Grade 


Pass 


-Fail 


lotal 










N 




N 


% 


Philosophy 318 




4 


22 


14 


78 




100 


Philosophy 319 




26 


35 


48 


65 


74 


100 


Politics 203 




64 


49 


66 


51 


13U 


lOU 


Politics 315 




18 


47 


30 


53 


38 


100 


Politics Seminar I 




- 


- 


13 


100 


13 


100 


Politics Seminar II 




7 


87 


1 


13 


8 


100 


Psychology 405 




4 


57 


3 


43 


7 


100 


Psychology Seminar I 




7 


54 


6 


46 




1 nn 


Psychology Seminar II 




12 


100 






12 


100 


Religion :oi 




8 


18 


36 


82 


44 


100 


Kci ig 1 on 3U.> 




8 


33 


16 


67 






Religion 305 




21 


41 


30 




SI 


100 


Religion 309 




3 


11 


24 


89 


27 


100 


Religion 311 




13 


43 


17 


57 


30 


100 


Religion 314 




18 


51 


17 


49 


35 


loo 


Sociology 325 




19 


68 


9 


32 


28 


100 


Sociology 327 




3 


11 


24 


89 


27 


IflO 


Sociology 555 




8 


30 


19 


70 




iUU 




SPRING 


TERM 












Spring Term Total 


6S7 


27 


1822 


73 


2479 


100 


Afro-Amcrican Studies, 


Seminar 3 


I 


50 


1 


50 


2 


100 


Afro-American Studies* 


Seminar S 


22 


71 


9 


29 


31 


100 


Anthropology 212 




8 


18 


37 


82 


45 


100 


Anthropology 550 




9 


39 


14 


61 


21 


100 


Anthropology 342 




IS 


15 


86 


85 


101 


100 


Anthropology (Student- 


Initiated 














Seminar S) 




•> 


11 


16 


89 


18 


100 
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' report ion of Students tnrollea in lull Tass-Fail Courses 
Receiving i.raUes and Pass-Hailt by Term* IP"*!-"*: 

SPRINC TKRM 



3) 



Courses 

fXstrophysics (Student • Init iated 

Seminar 2) 
Lasit Asian Studies 232 
last Asian Studies 334 
l.ast Asian Studies 338 
East Asian Studies 342 

last Asian Studies (Student- 
Initiated Seminar 5) 

Iconomics 315 

Lconomics 331 

Civil ( <;eoloRical IngineerinR 
(Student • Init iated Seminar 

Civ' 4 U Geological Inginecring 
uStudent- Initiated Seminar 4) 

Mectrical I.njrineering (Student- 
Initiated Seminar 2) 
Inglish [Student- Initiated Seminar S) 

Humanities (Student- Init iated 
Seminar 3) 

Musiv 40ft 

Musi*r (Student- Initiated Seminar 1) 
Near 1 astern Studies 212 

Near l.astern Studies (Student- 
Initiated Seminar 5) 

Philosophy 102 

Philosophy 202 

Philosophy 204 

Philojiophy 301 

Phllo:;ophy 302 



(iTade 






Fai 1 


Total 


N 


0 


N 




X 
















1 0 

18 


5 to 


i 




22 


100 


12 


3S 


to to 




34 


100 


3 




8 


"3 


11 


100 


10 




r 


to 0 


13 


100 


13 


43 


1: 


57 


30 


100 


5 




D 




11 


100 


ID 


40 






48 


1 no 


to • 


en 


1 0 


i 1 


4b 


100 


3 


23 




10 


13 


100 






1: 


100 


12 


100 


3 


3: 


s 


ti3 


8 


100 




- 


1: 


100 


17 


100 


lb 






16 


19 


100 






s 


100 


5 


100 


•y 


14 


12 


86 


14 


100 


8 


89 


I 


11 


9 


100 


•y 
to 


SO 


2 


SO 


4 


100 


39 


34 


75 


bb 


114 


100 




11 


S5 


89 


62 


100 


11 


:3 


36 




47 


100 


20 


37 


43 


68 


63 


100 


3 


23 


10 




13 


100 
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Table b.9 (continued) 



Proportion of Students Enrolled in 


Pull 


Pass 


•Pail 


Courses 






Receiving Grades and Pass -Fail 


> by Term, 


1971- 


72 




















Course 


Grade 


Pass 


-Pail 


Total 




N 


1 


N 


% 


N 


1 


Philosophy SOS 


18 


29 


45 


71 




1 AA 


Philosophy 308 


13 


41 


1 o 


Co 


S2 


A uu 


Philosophy 310 


6 


13 


41 


o *v 
o7 


47 


1 AA 

iUU 


Philosoohv SIS 


10 


20 


41 


80 


SI 


1 nn 


m A A%j9vpny d a D 


23 


70 


10 


30 


2% 


1 nn 

iUU 


Philosonhv %2% 


11 


92 


1 


8 


12 


A U »» 


Philosonhv SAniAr Cckminar 


3 


33 


6 


67 


Q 


1 AA 
















Seminar ?) 


8 


100 






8 


100 


Politics (Student- Initiated Seminar 7) 


7 


64 


4 


36 






Politics (Student -Initiated Seminar 8) 






1 


10 


10 


100 


Psychology 308 


8 


SO 


8 


50 


16 


100 


Psychology 402 


48 


35 


88 


65 


136 


100 


Religion 202 


22 


31 


4Q 




71 


100 


Reliffion 301 


31 


S 


S87 


95 


618 


100 


Religion 30/ 


8 


14 


48 


86 


56 


100 


Religion 320 


id 




97 


88 


110 


100 


Religion (Student* Initiated Seminar S) 


4 


67 


8 


33 


12 


100 


Religion (Student- Initiated Seminar 6) 














Romance Languages S Literatures 














(Student- Initiated Seminar 2) 


6 


75 


2 


25 


8 


100 


Slavic Languages G Literatures 














(Studentlnitiated Seminar 1) 


7 


87 


1 


13 


8 


100 


Slavic Languages 6 Literatures 














(Student- Initiated Seminar 2) 


1 


17 


S 


83 


6 


100 


Sociology 326 


13 


25 


40 


75 


53 


100 


Sociology 336 


74 


39 


116 


61 


190 


100 


Sociology 342 


10 


67 


S 


33 


15 


IOC 


Sociology 346 


7 


26 


20 


74 


27 


100 


Statistics 3S1 


19 


45 


23 


55 


42 


100 
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Table o.lO 

Student Kvaluation of Type of Uxaminatlon Most Useful 
;s a ••Learning Device." by Division, Systematic Sample 
Classes of 19::, 19'3i and 1974* 



Type of 
Hxami nation 



Written 
Oral 

TOTAL 



l.xaminat ions 
Kritten In 
Class 

l.xaminat ions 
Kritten At 
Home 

TOTAL 



l-.ssay 
Objective 

TOTAL 



100^ 



^8 



Total 
IX«?15) (N-264) 



(A 

CS c 

o u 

U5 in 



19 



745 
26 

100% 



35*. 

05 

100". 



8r< 



on 



?2 

100% 

851 
15 

100% 



CS u 

u e 

3 V 

CS U 



IN=244) (N-128) 



821 
18 

100% 



(N=:h9) (N-289) (N-2b4) (N-1S7) 



6b 
100% 



(N-no) 

65% 
35 

lOOl 



(N-79) 

78% 
22 

100% 
(N-79) 

34% 

bb 

100% 

(N-76) 

54% 
it> 

100% 



Source: UnJergraduate Survey, Spring If:. Sophomores assigned 
to division of major selected during Spring pre- 
registration period. 
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Tahig 6.11 



Student tvaluation of Type of Examination Most Vseful 
as a "Learning Device," by Class, Systematic Sample, 
Classes of 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975* 



Type of 
Ixaminat ion 



Written 
Oral 



T(i r.AL 



I;xaminat ion 
^r'ttop In 
Class 

i-xaminat ion 
Written At 
Iione 



TO r.AL 

I: S3 ay 
Object ive 

TOTAL 



Total Freshman 
lN-981) lN-244) 



79% 

:i 

100'. 



67 

loot 

(N-1073) 

79"o 
21 

100'» 



8n 

19 
100'. 



Sophomore Junior Senior 

{N-248) (.\-22S) (N-264) 
824 77% 76% 
18 23 24 



100% 



100% 



38". 

62 

100% 
CN-282) 
75% 
25 

100% 



35% 

65 

100% 
(N"265) 
78% 
22 

100% 



27% 



73 



79% 
21 

100% 



100% 



(X-1063) (N-26:) (N-261) (N"251) * (N-284) 



33% 



67 



100% 100% 
(N-240) (N-286) 



84% 
16 

100% 



Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 



Tab le t'.12 

Student livjluation of Type of I.xamination Most Valid 
as an "l.valuative Pevlcc," by Class, Systematic Sample, 
Classes of l;^-:, l'.>"3, li»''4., >ind \9'^* 



Type of , . _ . 

I.xamination Total Freshman Sophomore tumor Senior 

(X=n-8) (.\«24b) (X-248) (N«224) (.\«2()0) 

Written :5», 7«r. "5^6 

Oral 25 23 21 25 30 

TOTAL 100'* lOO'i lOO'o lOO; 100'. 

l.\=1028) (.\=:hl) tN-258) f.\-»23ft) (\»2-3) 



r.xaminat ion 
Written In 
Class 

lixaminat ion 
Written At 
Hone 



4?'. sr. 46". 4.V. 4t.^ 



53 4i> 54 57 54 

TOTAL 100". 100'. 100^ 100'. 100'. 

f\»1051) IX=2"1) (N»2h4) (N-»237) (N-279) 

Lssay 68 ', fy7% 69'. 69'. 69'. 

Objective 32 53 31 31 31 

TOTAL 10n'« lOOi 100', 100% 100'. 

* Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 
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Table 6.13 



Student Evaluation of Type of txaraination Most Valid 
as an ' I-vaiuative Device," by Division, Systematic Sample, 
Classes of 15)":, i.)?3, anj 1974« 







(A 
Q» 
















e 




Type of 








Examination 


Total 


1 






(N-708) 


(\-264) 


Written 


754 


791 


Oral 


25 


21 





CO C 

o u 

CO CO 



(N«240) 
721 
28 



CO U 
CO u 

ssco 



(N-127) 
76t 
24 



Ml 
C 

u 
o 



(N«77) 
27 



TOTAL 


1004 


1001 


loot 


loot 


100% 




(\=738J 


IN«275) 


(N-2S2) 


(N«132) 


(N-79) 


Lxamtnation 
Written In 

Class 


45*. 


4:t 


41 1 


45t 


S2t 


rxamination 
Written At 
Home 


SS 


S3 


S9 


55 


48 


TOTAL 


loot 


100% 


1001 


1004 


loot 




(N«7S1) 


(N«295) 


(N«250) 


(N«128) 


(N»78) 


tssay 




82% 


75t 


50% 


36% 


Objective 


31 


18 


25 


50 


64 


TOTAL 


100% 


lUOt 


1001 


100% 


mot 



Source: Undergraduate Survey. Spring 1972. Sophomores assigned 
to division of major selected during Spring pre- 
registration period. 
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Ta>^le 6.17 
Percentage (trade Distribution 
of Departments and Programs, by Term 

Fall l9?l-72 



A 
H 

C 
i> 
F 
P 

No. of 
(*ourses 

1 



e 








CO 


e 






u 


o 






'im 




O 




U 








0) 


C CO 


o 




5 V) 








< 0) 


u 


& 








u 




o 




X 






O > 


♦J 


CO 






e 






< u 


< 


< 



31, 
34, 



19.1 



47 



33.7 
57.1 
0.5 



13.8 
7.1 

.4 

3.8 
•^4.1 

240 



37.5 
41. ^ 
l^j." 



0) o. 



jC CO 

< =) 



14.2 
51.0 
IS. 4 
.3 
1.4 
16.2 



24 345 





•«4 










CO 






















CO 






o 




u 
















•o o 


X 






1 t 




CLU 


^ tj 


QO 




CO CO 


o e 




O 




US 


U (I 






§ 


4-1 U 


^ •«« 


o 


o 














<< 


< CO 


fiQ C/3 


M 





19.1 
25. 0 
16. S 
2.0 

33.2 
54" 



28.5 
57.1 



31.6 
49.6 
11.1 
2.6 

2.6 
117 



20.3 
42.5 
25.6 
6.5 
2.6 
1.4 



25 
35 
29 
7 



.0 
.2 
.5 
.2 
.7 
.5 



496 767 



Included in the department of S'ear liastern Studies. 



A 
B 
C, 
I) 
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No. of 

I'ourscs 

■> 
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CO 


(9 
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> OA O 






•/i 






C U 


< » 
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♦rf 
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(9 «-» CO 




e 






e 4^ 


O 0) 


(A 3 


o 
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u ux 


(0 


^ 




•J 


u ^ 


H 







(>S. s 
24.1 
3.4 



31.: 

43. 5 
lb. 3 
4.0 

:.s 

5.0 



38 4no 



100. n 



124 



43.0 
32.3 

3.2 
.6 

1.9 
16.5 



8 



21 
57.3 
23.0 
4.9 
2.2 
6.2 



^ c 

6 



30. 

39.7 

15.0 

3 

1 

6 



158 889 1010 



CO 

U U tf) 
CO 

ac u 

(9 c 

ox 0) 
^ U 

O 0) u 



25. S 
31.5 
20.4 
3.7 

9.7 
216 



CO e 

fiQ UJ 



19.7 
50.4 
3.9 



22.8 
127 



IncluJed in the department of F.ast Asian Studies. 
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Table 0*17 (continued) 
Percentage Grade Distribution 
of Departments and Programs, by Term 
(continued) 
Fall 1971-72 





e 

•-4 ^ 

U Ql 

•M n 
a — 

.C B 

U ui 


Civil and 

Geological 

Eneineering 


Electrical 
Engineering 


A 


27.5 


33.2 


37.1 


B 


42.3 


44.7 


34.3 


C 


IS.S 


13.0 


18.1 


D 


2.1 


3.6 


4.8 


F 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


P 


•r 


3.2 


2.0 


No. of 
Courses 


142 


277 


248 



e 



30.2 
49.9 
11.4 
.8 
.8 
S.9 

1323 



^ Included in the Classics department- 



A 
B 

C 
0 
F 
P 

No. of 
Courses 

r Included 
^ Included 
Included 



o 

4-i 



28.4 
49.6 
11.8 
.0 
1.4 
5.b 

1099 



o 

% 

>.o it 

U tfi \J 

o o e 

s eu 

29.1 
43.6 
9.1 



12.7 
110 



S 

i 3 

3 4-1 

X 

25.9 
29.4 
6.5 

.5 

c 

33.3 

201 



32.1 
59.2 
10.7 
10.7 
3.6 



28 



0» 




u 




e d 




w ** 




Ol CO 






u 


O 


e 










U4 





32.5 
6.0 

1.7 
32.5 









01 


e 




CO 


Ol 




s 




CO 















57.1 
32.1 
3.6 



22.9 
52.2 
19.3 
1.7 
1.9 
1.2 



117 645 



C9 
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in the department of East Asian Studies, 
in the Classics department. 

in the department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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lal^ le uAT (continucJ] 
Percentage OraJe Histribution 
of Departments anJ rrograms, by Term 
(cont inueJ) 
I all iiri-^: 
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IncluJcJ in the department of Ronance Languages and Literatures. 
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IncluJcJ in the department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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" Included in the department of liast Asian Studies 
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Table b.l7 (continued) 
Percentage (;rade Distribution 
of Pepartmenis and Programs » by Term 
(cont inued) 
Spring 1*>^1-7J 
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Included in the Classics department. 
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^ Included in the department of tast Asian Studies. 
^ Included in the Classics department. 

Included in the department of Romance Ungudges and Literatures. 
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Tabic 6>17 ^continueJ) 

Percentage Grade Distribution 
of Departments and ProRrams, by Term 
(continutd) 
Spring 1971-72 
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1 Included in the department of Near Eastern Studies. 

* Included in the department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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Percentage (Graduating With Honors, by Academic 
Ratinjis at AJmij?sion, Cla^$ of 19*^2 



l-xpected Pepartmental 

tirade distribution , Honors* 

Admissions Rating, 

Class of 1972 1971-72 
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Histribution of Ratings for Selected Items 
Vrom Student Course livaluation, by Term 

STRUCTURAL FORM 
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Ta hle 6.19 (continued) 



Distribution of Ratings for Selected Items 
From Student Course Evaluation, by Term 
1971-7: 
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Tab le (continued) 



Distribution of Ratings for Selected Items 
From Student Course Evaluation, by Term 
1971 -"^2 

FACULTY RUSPONSES TO STUDl-NT PERFORMANCE 
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Student Evaluation of Quality of Teaching at Princeton 

During UndorgraJuate Career, by Hivision, 
Sy.;tcmatic Sample, Classes of lirj, li*"!^, and 1974* 



Qual ity 
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(N-148) (N«83) 



221 
56 
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lOH 



100% 



99% 



100% 



99% 



Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1^72, Sophomores assigned 
to division of major selected during Spring pre- 
registratian period. 



Student Lvaluatlon of Quality of Teaching at Trinccton 
During; Onaergrailuate Career, by Class, Systematic Sample, 
t:ias<e?; c\ l'.)":, I^J'S, ll>"4, anJ ll^^S* 
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Source: Undergraduate Survey, Spring 1972. 
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